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Caligula intended to invade Britain, but that, by his fkittle head, fudden 
repentance, and foolifh attempts againlt Germany, it came to nothing. Yet 
he came on as far as Batavia, where Adminius, the fon of Cunobeline, being, 
for fome offence, banilhed by his father, was, with thole few that accom- 
panied him, by this vain-glorious Emperor, taken into proteétion. Who 
thereupon brayg’d in his letters to the Senate, that the whole Uland was 
yielded to him. The iffue of this his expedition was, that he made his army 
march embattel’d to the fea thore over againtt Britain, and commanded them 
to gather cockles, mulcles, and other thell fithes into their helmets, terming 
them the {poils of the conquered ocean ; and, in memorial of this exploit, 
he built a high watch-tower, which was afterwards named Brittonhuis, and 
then returned to Rome, leaving his enemies, the Britons and Germans, to laugh 
ai his tirange folly and madnefs. 

Mi.ton’s Hist. or ENGLAND, p. 84. 
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Thoughts on the Calvinifiic and Arminian Controverfy. By G. S. 
Faber, B. D. Pp. 46. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons, London. 1804. 


4 Bare learned author of this pamphlet has given in his title-page 
the 6th article of our Church, and a quotation from the Biihop 
of Lincoln’s late charge, each of them very applicable to his fubje¢t, 
_and the latter fufficiently decifive, we think, of the prefent controverly. 
__ He begins his judicious and fatisfactory little work by ftating, that 
all extraneous matter fhould be feparated from the points on which 
the controverfy turns, and that no doétrines fhould be termed Calvi- 
niftic but fuch as belong exclufively to Calvinifm ; that the Calvinift, 
in maintaining fome of the orthodox do@rines of our Church, has 
no right to claim them as extirely hisown; and that our Church, in 
holding fome things in common with Calvinifm, is not therefore to be 
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confidered as peculiarly and properly Calviniftic. ‘ Both Calvi. 
nifts and Arminians (he obferves) appeal to fcripture in jultification 
of their refpeCtive opinions, but it is one thing to cite a text, and 
another to give a confiftent interpretation of it.” (p. 5.) and he pro. 
ceeds very juftly to reprobate the pride of opinion, the pertinacity of 
prejudice, the violence of party, and the folly of building up exclu- 
tive fyftems, and then defending them as the unadulterated gofpel of 
Chriit, and the only teft of true Churchmanhhip. 


« Thus, (he fays) the fyftematic Calvinift will very logically prove, orat 
leaft feem to prove, that man is entirely paflive in the work of falvation, in 
other words, that he is a mere machine in the hands of that God who im- 
parts bis grace only to thofe whom he hath purpofed to fave ; while the fys- 
tematic Arminian, if he poth his principles to their utmoft extent, after 
he has to all appearance no lefs logically demonftrated from fcripture that 
man is perfectly a free agent, will not eafily avoid demonftrating allo that 
he is able by his own unaflifted ftrength to perform the commandments of 
God. Both thefe pofitions may eafily be maintained, with a great thew of 
fairnefs and impartiality, by arguments drawn from insulated texts; and it 
may perhaps be a difficult matter to point out the precife link in the chain 
of reafoning where the fallacy lies ; neverthelefs, if icripture be attended 
to as a whole, we fhall find jomething true and fomething falle in each oi 
them.” (p. 7-8.) He then “‘ proceeds to thew the two chains of reafoning, 
by which high Calvinifm and certain pofitions which even the highefi Cal- 
vinift would tremble to admit, and by which nigh Armimianifm andcertain 
pofitions which even the higheft Arminian would trembie to admit, may be 
refpeciively demonftrated, or, to {peak more accurately, afparently de- 
moniirated from {eripture.” (p. 11.) 


This he has done in the inoft fatisfactory manner by fetting forth 
the directly oppofite conclufions which may be drawn from two 
feveral texts of f{cripture, if the argument be carried to its utmott 
limits. 


« But (he obferves) Calvinifts and Arminians, will doubtlefs agree in fay- 
ing, that 1 carry the matter much further than I have any right to do; 
much further than they are prepared’to follow me; and moft tincere!y dol 
believe the truth of their aflertions, Neverthelefs I would afk the gue 
matic Calvinift, what right 4e has to flop at any farticular link in the one 
chain, and the systematic Armenian, what right 4e has to fiop at any fa 
ticular link in the other chain? If fyftems mus? be confiructed, the conclu- 
fions after thefe links are refpeétively as valid as the conclufions ée/ae 
them.” (p. 17.) 


We entirely agree with the learned author that the horrid nature of 
the principles which may by legitimate dedu@ion be derived from the 
two fyitems in queftion, when carried to their utmoft limits, their in- 
confiftency with, and oppofition to, holy fcripture, fufficiently vindi- 
cate our articles from the charge of fupporting any thing like this of 
thac fyftem, and confirm the truth of the Bifhop of Lincoln’s obfer- 
vation, quoted in the title-page, ** our Church is not Lutheran, Ra 
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not Calvimiftic, it is not Arminian ; it is fcriptural,” He then lays 
down the following plain rule for the confutation of falfehood. 


“ Admit no conclufion in any fyllem, unlefs the conclufion itfelf, as well 
as the thelisirom which it is d¢gduced be explicitly fet forth in Holy Serip- 
re. This rule is equivalent to two very wile declarations of our Charl} 
that whatever is not read in Scripture, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man, that it thould be believed as an article of the faith, 
or be thought requilite or necetlary to falvation; and that we mutt receive 
God’s promices in fuch wile as they be generally {et forth to us in Holy 
Scripture.” (p. 19, 20.) 


_ He then. proceeds to compare the two preceeding chains of con- 
clufions, link by link, with the Bible, in order to thew the vanity of 
building fyftems, and the folly of contending for fach mere creatures 
of fallacious reafoning, as far as ref{pects foundnefs of doétrine,——— 


Other bad effects he defciibes as flowing from it. 


« Violent contentions for favourite opinions are too frequently the har- 
bingers of that bane of Chriftian meeknets and charity, open Schifm. Ob- 
fcure matters of doubtfal diiputation acquire an importance in the eyes of a 
party man, which they by no meaus deierve. By long brooding over them 
in private, by aflociating with none but thofe who hold the fame fentiments, 
and by reading no works but thofe which are written on one fide of the 
queflion, his patlions become inflamed in proportion as his judgment is un- 
exerciled ; and he can conlider none orthodox but thofe who think pre- 
cifely like hun‘el! ; and who, in addition to the formularies of the Church 
of Kngland, admitall the peculiarities of Ais fyfiem.” 


Hence the mutual prejudices and diflikes of the Calvinifts and Ar- 
minians, 


Such are the unhappy difputes of the prefent day, which ferve only to 
irritate the minds of the contending parties, to grieve all moderate men, and 
to delight the advocates for inhdelity and ichifm.” ‘ Meanwhile, that 
venerable branch of Proteliant epilcopacy, the efiablifhed Church of En- 
gland, purfues the noifelefs tenour of her way, unmoved by the din of the- 
ologic hatred, and unbiailed by the confident appeals of her refilefs chil- 
dren, Peace be within thy walls, and plenteoufnefs within thy. palaces ! 
Thou haft chofen the word of God for thy guide, and may that God be 
thy protection in the midit of all thy troubles! To the Calvinift the Church 
declares the doétrine of univerfal Redemption. To the Pehgian the 
alerts the exiftence of original fin. To the Antinomian fhe declares 
that good’ works are a sixe gud non of falvation, though not the mcrrterious 
caufe of it; andinforms him, that, though Chrili died for all,, yet none 
willbe faved but the pious only. To the Latitudinarian (he, avows, that, 
they are to be had accurfed who prefume to fay that every man fhall be 
faved by the law or feét which he profefleth, fo that he be diligent to frame 
his life according to that law and the light of nature. And the Romanitt, 
lhe teaches, that we are accounted righteous before God only for the merit 


% our Lordand Saviour Jefus Chrut by faith, and neither for our own 
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works or defervings, nor for the fupererogatory works of faints. In fine, 
(to adopt the Bifhop of Lincoln’s judicious remark,) our reformers followed 
no human authority ; they had recourfe to the Scriptures themfelves as their 
fole guide. And the confequence has been, what might have been ey. 
pected, that our articles and liturgy do not exaély correfpond with the fen. 
timents of any of the eminent reformers upon the continent, or with the 
creeds of any of the Proteftant Churches there eftablifhed. Our Church 
is not Lutheran, it is not Calviniftic, it isnot Arminian; it is fcriptural,” 


(p. 46.) 


Having thus prefented our readers with an analyfis of this judi- 
cious and convincing work, we fhall conclude with recommending it 
to their perufal and giving it the ftamp of our hearty approbation, 

One fhort difquifition, however, we beg leave to fubmit to the 
Jearned author’s confideration. At p. 39. he obferves, that ‘ Faith 
is declared to be the fpecial gift of God,” and he quotes in proof of 
it that text of St. Paul to the Ephefians, ** By grace are ye faved, 
through faith ; and that not of yourfelves; it is the gift of God.” 
Now we admit that faith is the gift of God, inafmuch as we admit 
that ‘‘ every good and perfe& gift cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” But we certainly cannot admit the text here quoted to be 
any particular proof of it. ‘* By grace ye are faved through 
faith, and that (xa) ri7o) not of yourfelves, it is the gift of 
God.” The words (xa? rgto) cannot poffibly be‘ reftricted to 
the word * Faith” immediately preceding ; they muft comprehend 
the whole of the preceding fentence, “* By grace ye are faved through 
faith.” ‘Salvation by grace through faith” then, is here declared 
** to be the pift of God, and not to be of ourfelves, nor of our works, 
left any man fhould boaft.” We beg to refer the learned author to 
the original, and we think he cannot hefitate a moment to fubfcribe 
to the correctnefs of our interpretation. We have ftated it, becaufe 
many authors befides Mr. F. have quoted this text for a fimilar 

roof, and we think it no proof at all. Another reafon with us for 
Rating it at prefent is, the controverfy which has given birth to this 
little work. Mr. Overton has thought proper to charge the clergy of 
the Church of England, thofe of them at leaft whom he confiders as 
his opponents, with objeting to the doctrine of ** Salvation by grace 
through faith in the ever-blefled Redeemer.”” Now the foregoing 
text of St. Paul is one of the ftrongeft and moft exprefs in fupport of 
that doétrine ; and we do not conceive how any man can be of the 
Church of England, or can call himfelf a Chriftian, who denies it. 
We unequivocally avow and maintain the do@trine; and we unequi- 
vocally declare our belief that no clergyman of the Church of En- 
gland denies it. 


Godwin’s 
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Godwin’s Life and Mge of Chaucer. 
(Continued from P. 241.) 


AS we with to omit no opportunity of difplaying the reformation 
which, as we conceive, has, in many inftances, taken place 
in Mr. G.’s manner of thinking, we copy, with pleafure, fome ge- 
reral obfervations with which the ninth chapter of his book com- 


mences, 

« There are,” he fays with great propriety and good fenfe. “ few truths 
more ftriking in the hiftory of human affairs, than that things which may be 
hurtful and injurious in one {tage of fociety, had probably their period, in a 
diferent ftage, when they were eminently advantageous and salutary. No 

lation can do less credit to the discernment of tts authors, than that which, exa- 
mining institutions and frractices in the abstract, decides indiscriminately that this is 
good and universally desirable, while that is fitted only to be the plague of mankind, 
Every thing has its place; and it would be difficult to find any cauie in- 
fuencing the mind of man in fociety, however now perhaps antiquated, 
inipid, or poifonous, which was not at one period genial and nourithing, 
retraining the ferocious and favage paflions, or forwarding and maturing 
the faireft offspring of intelleét. Thus, perhaps, the fecularized and de- 
generate religion eitablithed by Confiantine and his fucceflors contributed 
to bring on the darkness and ignorance of the middle ages: yet that very 
teligion, acting upon the barbarous ufurpers of the Roman empire, tended 
to keep alive fome of the aris of a more cultivated period, and to prevent 
the darkness from becoming univerial and complete.” (p. 161.) 


The fterling merit of the general principle here laid down, we are 
forry to obferve, is confiderably lowered by the ill-chofen terms with 
which the illuftration is ufhered in. When Mr. G. talks of “ the 
feeularized and degenerate religion eftablifhed by Conftantine and his 
fucceffors,” he ufes language at once the moft improper and the moft 
indiftingt. It is the canting whine of a difcontented diffenter, who, 
becaufe his own opinions are not eftablifhed, delights to rail at all 
eftablifhments. We do not fay that this is Mr. G.’s chara&ter: but 
we {zy that he fpeaks as .fuch a character would {peak : his |e 
logy too has as little claim to juft difcrimination and truth of fa&, as 
it has to liberality of fentiment. Whatever the religion might be 
which was eftablithed and maintained by fome of Conftantine’s /uc- 
tefors, and however fecular encouragements might promote its cor- 
tuption, nothing can be more falfe, unle’s Chriftianity itfelf be an 
impofture, than that the religion eftablifhed by Conflantine was a deo 
generate religion, We are willing, however, to believe that the ex~ 
preffion was an unintentional overfight. We, therefore, pafs it with- 
out farther remarks ; and, as we take infinitely lefs pleafure in cen- 
fure than in praife, proceed to topics which are more to our mind. 

The fubjects of this Chapter are the fculpture and painting of the 
14th century : the metallic arts, embroidery, and mufic. On each 
of thefe much curious information is communicated, and many im~- 
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portant reflections are made. The Englith, it appears, were anciently 

exterous in the art’of working cafkets in gold and filver : nor do they 
feem to have lefs excelled in embroidery. Our readeis may be grati. 
fied with a fhort account of the celebrated tapefiry of Bayeux, which 
was worked in England, and which has lately, we are tol, been em. 
ployed as one of the means belt fitied to encourage Buonapaité’s hordes 
to invade that country where it was produced. 


“ It isa web of linen, nearly two feet in breadth, and 242 i: length, 
embroidered with the hittory of the Norman expedition, from the enibu.! 
of Harold to the Norman court in 1065, till his death in the foliowing \ ear. 
The tcenes of this bufy period are tucceflively exh'bited, and contiil of many 
hundred figures of men, horfes, beaiis, birds, trees, houles, caliles, and 
churches, with infcriptions over them, explanatory of their meaning and 
hiftory. This work is underftood to have been performed under the diree- 
tion of Matilda, confort to William I, and was not improbably exccuted by 
the hands of Englith women, whofe {uperiority in pertormances of this hind 
was then univerlally acknowledged.” (Pp. 164, 165.) 


No nation is fo barbarous as not to have its mufic. Profane mufic 

was cultivated, among our ancefiors, by the minftrels ; nor was fa- 
cred mulie‘lefs encouraged and improved by the churchmen their cov- 
temporaries. When Auftin, the monk, and the companions of his 
Miflion, were firit introduced to Ethelbert, King of Kent, they ap- 
proached him ‘in proctffion, finging litanies ; and ‘* they truted,” as 
Our author fhrewdly obferves, ‘* probably as much to the charms of 
the Roman chant, as fettled by Pope Gregory the Great, as to the 
arguments of the Apoltles and Evangeliils, for the converfion of their 
idolatrous hearers.” (p..80.) During the rith century important 
changes. were introduced into the fcience of mufic. The chief of 
thefe were counterpoints, or the method of finging in parts ; the in- 
vention of the muncal feale by Guido Arctino; and that of the time 
table, or mode of notation, by which the relative length of cach found 
is. determined, hy Franco of Cologne. 
+ The charaQer and refinements of modern mufic may be faid to owe 
theic origin, to thele three difcoveries. In commendation of fuch re- 
finements much may juftly be advanced; but they ought not to make 
us forget-the real.and indciiru@ible merits of the ancient mufic. The 
mulic of the dark ages equals that of any age or country in its power 
over the pailions: ** Nor has,’”’ fays Mr. G. ‘any lapfe of time, or 
progre’s of improvement, been able to fuperfede the favour with 
which muic of this ancient and fimple character is regarded by the 
mafs of almoft every nation in Europe.” (p. 181.) The reafon of 
thefe facts, he adds, is obvious; and he affigns it in the following 
pailage, of which it would be somewhat difficult to decide whether 
it diiplays the greater fhare of good fenfe, or of good ta‘le. 


“ In the ancient mufic, the founds produced by the finger or the infiru- 
ment were fulordinate to the words; and every man, not infatuated wilt 
the ‘patfion for mutic, will admit tial) “however rapturous or imprefeve 
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way be the accord of founds, yet the language of mutic, taken feparately 
fom words, is loofe, obicure, and enigmatical, fufceptible of various inter- 
petations, and guiding us with ao fufficient decifion to any. When we 
hear a tune unaccompanied with words, (unlefs that tune, by pait aflocia- 
tion, is enabled to raife up in our minds the image or general purpofe of 
certain words), or when we hear a tune, in which the luxuriance and mul- 
tiplicity of mulical founds obfcures and tramples with difdain upon the ma- 


jeltic iimplicity of words, our attention will almo(t univerfally be fixed lefs 


upon the paflion which ouglit to be communicated, than upon the {kill of 
the artili; we fhall adinire much, and feel comparatively little. Ina tune 
in which the number and me of the matical founds are regulated by the 
Syllabic meafure of the veric, there will be an awful, or a falcinating, 
fimplicity, which is capable of powerfully moving the heart. Refined and 
fvientifical mufic can delight no man, but from affectation, unlefs it be aided 
by previous habits or education. The tafte for it is confequently an artifi- 
cial tafle; and, when molt perieveringly and fuccefsfully cultivated, yet its 
power over the mind will never rife to fogreat a degree of lirength, as the 
plealures of natural tafe.” (Pp. 181, 182.) 


Chaucer is fuppofed to have ftudied at Cambridge. The evidence 
of this, however, is but flight. In his ** Court of Love,” written 
atthe age of 18 years, he defigns himfelf ‘ Philogenet, of Cam- 
bridge, Clerk.” Chaucer may have ftudied at Cambridge, and pro- 
bably did fo; but the fact cannot, furely, be interred with certainty 
from a defignation which is evidently fictitious. Mr. G. here gives 
an interctting fketch of the rife, amazing profperity for a time, and 
fubfequent decline, of the two univerfiuies. In the year 1209, 3000 
Members of the Univerfity of Oxford, exafperated by fome arbitrary 
proceedings of King John, withdrew to Cambridye and other places, 


where they hoped to purfue their ftudies in peace. In 1357, the’ 


Archbifhop of Armagh, in a difcourfe delivered at Avignon before 
Innocent VJ. affirmed that, even in his time, Oxford had contained 
30,000 Scholars; though he adds that, at the time when he was 
peaking, it {carcely contained 6000. ‘This decay he afcribes to: the 
prodigious influx of the Mendicant Friars, who firft obtained permis- 
fion to eftablith their fraternities at Oxford in the beginning of the 
13th century, and foon became fuch fOrmidable rivals to the Univer« 
{ity as to threaten its total ruin. 

Chaucer’s ‘* Court of Love” was firft printed by Stow, the refpec- 
table compiler of the Annals of Enyland, in an edition which he 
gave of the poet’s worksin 1561. It confifts, at prefent, of 1443 
lines, but mutt originally have confilted of not lefs than 2000. {tis 
particularly examined in our author’s 12th chapter, which appreciates 
very juftly its merits and defects. But, previoufly to this examina- 
tion, Mr. Godwin thinks it neceflary to confider Chaucet’s claim to 
be confidered as the father of Englifh poetry. This he does in the, 
tith chapter; in which alfo is contained a molt curious difquifition 
on the ftate of poetry in Europe before the time of Chaucer, and a 


molt excellent delineation of the characters of William:de Lorris, 
44 | Dante, 
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Dante, and Petrarca. Of this excellent chapter we are forry that we 
can afford to lay before our readers only a fkeleton. 

By all who have traced the hiftory o our language Gower has, 
hitherio, been fuppofed to have preceded Caaucer as an Englifh poet: 
to have advifed him to compofe in his native tongue, anu to have 
fhewed him the way. But our author has, we chink, demonftrably 
fhewn that this prepoff-flion in favour of Gower, however general, is a 
miftake. Gower is commonly thought to have been the elder of the 
two. Butthe difference, if any, couid not have been great; fince 
Gower w’s, in fome degree, an aftive man and a courtier at the accef- 
fion of Feary 1V., when Chaucer was upwards of 70. The fol- 
lowirg two lines in Guwer’s poem ** De Confeffione Amantis,” 


And grete well Chaucer, whan ye mete, 
As my dilcyple and my poete, 


have been conftrued to import that Gower modelled the literary cha- 
raGer of Chaucer, affifting him with his advice, and guiding him by 
hisexample. The lines, however, are fpoken, not by Gower, but by 
Venus ; and, from theinformation uf Gower himielf, we know that 
the ** Confeffio Amantis,” the on'y work of his in Englith, was 
w.icten at the requeft ot Richard iI. and publifhed in 1392 or 1393. 
Before that time Chaucer had produced all his great works, except the 
Ca.teciury Tales. “They were already in every one’s hands, and 
every axe contended who fhould be loudeft in their praife ; fo that 
Gower scally feems to have bien ftimulated to the cultivation of his 
native language, by the {plendid fuccefs and loud far e of his friend. 
Gower, at the age of Go and upwards, learned to write Englifh, which 
Cnaucer had written at the age of 18. 

The reminder of this eleventh chapter is peculiarly excellent. It 
treats of the poets on» the continent previous to Chaucer ; of the Ro- 
mance of Provencal languages, which were feparated by the Loire; 
of the comparative merits of the writers in each; and of the fingular 


infticutions called Parliaments or Courts of Love, which made a- 
b | 


figure ia the 12th and 13th centuries, and in which the niceft ques- 
tions of gallantry were decided. Thefe courts confifted of members 
of beth ‘exes, although the ladies, as was to be expected in an age 
when tuey were looked up to with a deference bordering on adoration, 
had clearly the greateft weight and pre-eminence. Mr, G. in {peak- 
ing of William de Lorris, (fo called from the name of the place 
where he was born, a tawn in the Orleannois) the original author of 
the highly popular po:m the * Roman de la Rofe,” has favoured us 
with a moft judicious criticifm on the French poetry of the two laft 
centnics, (Pp. 221, 222.) The portrait of Dante is drawn with 
onal {puit and truth. We fhall copy a few of its principal 


eaturms. 


__ “Daunte is one of thofe geniufes, who, in the whole feries of human ex- 
ifience, moft baffle all calculation, and excite unbounded aftonifliment. 
Dark as was the age in which he ftudied and wrote, unfixed and flu€tuating 
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as were the then half-formed languages of modern, nations, he trampled 
upon thete difadvantages, and prefents us with fallies of imagination, and 
energies of compotition, which no patt age of literature has excelled, and no 
future can ever hope to excel.—Science has a gradual and progreilive 
march; one difcovery prepares the way for another.—It is not fo in 

try. There the mafter geniufes, a Homer, a Shakeipeare, and a Milton, 
feem to belong to no age, but to be the property of the world. They bear 
indeed fome marks of the period in which, and the people among whom, 
they lived, fone token of human weakneis and infirmity; bat what is belt 
in them ielembles nothing in their contemporaries, was prepared by no 
progreflion, was copied by no future imitation, and ftands off as wide 
from competition in all which came immediately after, as in all that had 
gone before it, 

“Such a man was Dante. He is not infeéted, in his immortal part, with 
the weaknefs of hisage. Hedoes not march with the uncertain and half- 
determined fiep of William de Lorvis. His fatire is as biting, his fublime 
as wonderful, his tragic narratives [are) as deep ad diltrefling as any which 
the age of Pericles or of Virgil could boati. His grand poem embraces the 
whole compafs of human invention. He has thought proper to render it 
the receptacle ofall bis animotities and averfions. No author has exhibited 
craft, and impoflure, and tyranny, and hard-heartednefs, in bolder and 
more glowing colours than Dante. No poet has fhewn him‘ellfa greater 
mafter of the terrible, of al] which makes the flefh of man creep on his bones, 
and perfuades us, for the moment, to regard exiftence, and conf{cioulness, 
and the condition of human beings, with loathing and abhorrence. Dante 
exhibits powers, of which we did not before know that the heart of man 
was fufceptible, and which teach us to confider our nature as fomething 
greater and more aiionifhing than we had eve: been accufiomed to conceive 
it, Dante died feven years before Chaucer was born.” (Pp. 225-225.) 


A finer paflaze than this will not eafily be found in any author. 

Into our authur’s examination of the ** Court of Love” we cannot 
enter, But he has fhewn that the verfification has great merit, and 
that the antient appearance of the poem prefents no very formidable 
difficulties, except to thofe whofe poetical refearches have never been 
extended beyond Dryden and Pope. ‘This is true, indeed, of Chau- 
cer’s works in general. The following aflertions of Mr. G. will be 
found, by thofe who fhall make the experiment, to be perfectly well 
grounded; ‘* All that repels us, in the’ language of Chaucer, is 
merely fuperficial appearance and firft impreffion : contemplate it only 
with a little perfeverance, and what feemed to be deformity will, in 
many inftances, be converted into beauty. A fortnight’s application 
would be fufficient to make us feel ourfelves perfectly at home with this 
patriarch of our poetry.” (p. 248,) He complains, however, of the 
wretched form in which the greater part of Chaucer’s works now ap- 
pear. ‘* Mr. Tygwhitt, indeed,” he fays, ‘* has taken much pains, 
and, in many refpects, to excellent purpofe, with the ¢ Canterbury 
Tales ;’ but nothing can be more miferable than the condition of the 
printed copies of the reft.’” (p,245.) It is certainly very much to be 
dcfired that a correét edition fhould be given of the whole, accompa 
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nied with exertions, by way of illuftration, fimilar to thofe which have 
of Jate years been fo libeially employed on Shake{peare and Milton, 
We would ferioufly recommend it to our very able and ingenious au. 
thor.to undertake the conducting of fuch an edition, We are perfeay 
fatisfied that, in the indifpenfible qualifications of difcernment, erudi. 
tion, and tafte, he is well qualified for the tafk; and: if he were to 
iffue propofals for fuch a publication, we think that he could hardly 
fail of fuceels, We conceive that he would be liberally encouraged 
by the public, and affifted by many valuable communications from 
thofe whofe ftudics have been directed to our ancient literature, 
This twelfth chapter finifhes with fUme reflections on war, fug- 
gefted by the memorable battle of Crefley, which was fought in the 
fame year in which Chat:cer wrote the *¢ Court of Love.” In_ thefe 
reflections, Mr. G. appears, in our eyes, to no advantage. Te feems 
equally afiaid te avow and to renounce his former principles on the 
fubject, ‘** War,” he fays ‘*in the eye of a found moralift, is the 
moit humiliating attitude in which human nature can exhibit itfelf, 
A thoufand men murdered on a field, by other men to whom they are 
total ftrangers, for a miferable queition of political {peculation, by 
which, ninety-nine tines out of an hundred, whichever party ob- 
tains the victory, no party is the gainer, is a fpectacle to make us 
curfe exiltence, and the human form fwhich] we bear.” (p. 250.) 
Why any fpetacle whatever fhould make us curfe the human form 
is noteafily conceived ; and from what code of Jaws cur author de- 
rives his notion of murder we cannot conjecture. The truth is, that 
this is the miferable howl of that affeCted philanthropy, which, we 


- hoped, had now been univerially underitood: which, while it teaches 


us to regard ai] the quarre's of Kings (whom our author here, as in 
fome other places, has dignified with the democratical title of the fir/ 
magifrate,) as flagrant tranfgreffions of the laws of humanity, can 
exult in the extermination of millions for the elevation of the mob, 
and for the unattainable phantoms called /rberty and equality. Yet 
Mr. G. informs us that ** war may be neceffary, and, if neccflary, 
thenjuft.” If fo, he himfelf is, in our opinion, here engaged in a 
Very unneceffiry war; for he has, as far as we know, no antagonift. 
It is certainly true that, as he obferves, * The ftrength of mufcle 
and finew, any more than the ftrength of intellect and imagination, 
ought not to be defpifed, and deferves to be cultivated.” But when 
he fays that, ** abltraéting from the moral application of military 
prowefs, it is on every fuppofition am energy, and, as fuch, is worthy 
of honour,” (p. 251.) he talks a language which -we do not under- 
ftland. We thought that the moral application of an energy had been 
the very circumftance which conftituted the honour or difhonour of 
the eneryizer ; and we cannot help obferving that the very term 
ENERGY might have been avoided by our author without any breach 
of prudence. In fhort, we fufpect that thefe reflections on war will 
neither conciliate Mr. G’s old friends, nor procure him new ones. 
Mr. G. thinks it probable that, from Cambridge, Chaucer * 
., move 
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moved to Oxford, Leland fays exprefsly, ** Ifiacas {cholas-d:ligenter 
celebravit ;” and mentions John Somme and friar Nicholas Lynne, 
two eminent mathematicians, as the tutors under whom he liudied, 
His poem encituled ** The Boke of Troilus and Crefeide,’’ a juvenile 
work, and compwled before his conneétions with the court, is dedi- 
cated to Gower and Strode, two fcholars, of whom both, as we have 
reafon to believe, were educated at Oxford; and it was probably 
written during Chaucer’s refidence there, or toon after his quitting it. 
This poem is avowedly a tranflation; and there has arifen fome en- 
quiry concerning the original author, and the language in which it 
was firit compofed. Chaucer himfelf, in the courfe of his poem, 
calis the author Lolliys, and the language Latin. Lydgate afferts 
that the title of the original work was Trophe. Mr. Tyrwhitt, how- 
ever, has attempted to thew that the ** Troilus aad Crefeide” is taken 
from the Filoftrato of Boceaccio; though haw Boccaccio thould have 
acquired the name of Lollius, and the Filoftrato the title of Trophe, 
he confefles himfelf unable toexplain. Mr. Godwin here gives us a 
very good fketch of the hiftory and literary character of Boccaccio, 
and combats the opinion of Mr. ‘fh yrwhitt, with fuccels we think, 
but certainly with an air of unbecoming petulance, which we are 
really {orry to fee him indulge almoft on every occafion where Mr, 
Tyrwhitt’s name occu:s in his work. He fuppoles that Lollius was 
an author to whom, though his work has now perifhed, both Chaucer 
and Boccaccio were indebted, and from whom both the Troilus and 
Crefcide of the former, and the Filoftrato of the latter, were equally 
tranflations. A {trong confirmarion of his hypeothetis is derived from 
one of Chaucer’s moit confiderable productions, his ** Houfe of 
Fame.” {n this work the poet thus enumerates the authors who had 
recorded the ftory of Troy: Homer, Dares, Vitus, [ Dictys], Lollius, 
Guido daJia Colonna, and Geoffrcy of Monmouth. Befides, Boc- 
cacio himtelf aflures us, that he tranflated his Th:/eida from a Latin 
original, What mote likely than that the Filoftrato came from a like 
fource? Tranflation was deemed an honourable employment by the 
firft reviveis of learning, who were eager to lay open to their igno- 
rant countrymen the facred fountains of knowledge, which had fe 
long been concealed in obfcurity and negleét. -Mr. G., therefore, is 
of op:nion that Lollius may, with fome probability, be conlidered as 
an author of the 12th century, who, like many others, was captivated 
with the *¢ tale of Troy divine,” at a period when the different na- 
tions of Earope were feized with the affectation of deducing them- 
felves from a Trojan original. 

Our author’s XV. chapter contains a very maflerly analyfis of the 
“ Troilus and Crefeide,”’ in which both its beauties and its defeé&s 
are pointed out with impartial difcrimination, Yet fome' of his eri- 
ticifms are evidently wrong. ** There are lines,” he fays, ‘* inteefper- 
fed in the poem, which are not more degraded by the meannefs of the 
€xpreffion, than. by the rudenefs, not to fay the brutality, of the fen~ 
timent,” Of thefe he produces the following {pecimen:::.°4' We - 
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well be furprized, after confidering the delicacy and decorum with 
which Chaucer has drawn his heroine, to find him polluting the por. 
trait of her virgin chara&ter in the beginning of the poem with fo low 
and pitiful a joke as this, 


« But whether that fhe chi'dren had or none, 
I rede it not, therefore | let it gone.” (p. 305.) 


But there is, in thefe lines, n> joke intended. Crefeide is uni. 
formly reprefented by Chaucer as a4Vidow. ‘Thus, in the firft book, 
when the ladies of Troy are going in proceflion to the temple of 
Minerva, 


«* Among thefe other folke was Crefeida, 
In widdowe’s habite blake.” 


Thefe lines are quoted by Mr. G. himfelf. Tothem we fhall 
add the following charming ftanza, which contains the anfwer of 
Crefeide to Pandarus, when urged by him to join in a feftival of 
p'ealure : 

« Eighe! God forbid, quod fhe ; what, be ye mad? 
Is that a widowe's life, 10 God you fave? 
Pardie, you makin me right fore adrad; 
Ye been fo wilde, it femith as ye rave. 
‘Tt fate me well better, aie in a cave 
To bide, and rede on holy faintis lives: 
Let maidins gon todaunce, aud young wives.” 


The fixteenth chapter gives fome account of a fequel, or fixth 
book, to Chaucer’s poem ; which fequel is ufually called ‘* The Tef- 
tament of Crefeide ” and which appears to have been written by 
Robert Henryfon, fchoolmafter of Dumfermline in Scotland, about 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII, It has yreat merit, but is de- 
ficient in dvlicacy, and refufes to harmonize with Chaucer's produc- 
tion. Mr. Godwin then. proceeds to obferve that the critics and 
commentators on Shakespeare feem hardly to confider that great poct 
as, at all, indebted to Chaucer for his ftory of ** Troilus and Cref- 
fida ;’ although it is furely difficult to conceive that Shakelpeare was 
not well acquainted with 1o celebrated a work of his illuftrious pre- 
deceflor, ‘There is pofitive evidence, however, that with regard to 
this ftory, Shakefpeare principally foilowed Chaucer. His other 
fources were Chapman’s tranflation of Homer, the Troy book of 
Lydgate, and Caxton’s Hiftory of the Deftruction of Troy. But, 
in the ancients, there is no trace of the particular ftory of “* Troilus 
and Crefeide.” It occurs, indeed in Lydgate and Caxton; but the 
character of Pandarus is entirely wanting, except a fingle mention 
of him by Lydgate, with an exprefs reference to Chaucer as his au- 
thority. Cur author’s conclufion is therefore, we think, well- 
founded, when he fays that ‘* Shakefpeare has taken the ftory of 
Chaucer with all its imperfections and defe&ts, and has copied the 
feries of its incidents with his cuftomary fidelity.” (p. 318.) 
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Our author here inftitutes a comparifon between the merits of 
Chaucer and of Shakefpeare in the management of this ftory ; and he 
gives, upon the whole, the preference to Shakeipeare. The grounds 
of his decifion are generally juft: but his criticifm is, fometimes, 
we think, equivocal. Chaucer’s poem, he fays, ‘‘is written in that 

le which has unfortunately been fo long impofed upon the world as 
dignified, claifical, and chafte” (p. 318.); and he afterwards ubierves 
that *‘one of the moft formidable adverfaries of true poetry is an 
attribute which is generally mifcalled dignity.” (p. 324.) Our au- 
thor, we believe, intended to fay that, in every poem of a dramatic 
nature, the ftyle fhould be caretully adapted to the different characters; 
which is certainly true: but he has not, we apprehend, exprefied 
himfelf happily. It will not, we think, be readily granted that an 
ftyle is the worfe for being ** dignified, claffical, und chafte.” \tthould, 
indeed, be natural, and vary with the fpeaker, as well as with the 
fubject ; but no man of good tafte, we imagine, confiders as excel- 
lencies the vulgarifms, quibbles, and indelicate double meanings of 
Shakefpeare. Our author himfelf, indeed, allows that, in delicacy, 
Chaucer greatly furpafles Shakefpeare. ‘*In Chaucer Troilus is the 
pattern A an honourable lover, choofing rather every extremity, and 
the lofs of life, than to divulge, whether in a direct or an indirec& 
manner, any thing which might compromife the reputation of his 
miftrefs, or lay open her name as a topic for the comments of the 
vulgar.” The fentence which follows refpecting Crefeide, we copy 
with unmingled fatisfaction, for a reafon which our readers will rea- 
dily conceive. ‘ Crefeide, however (as Mr. Urry has obferved,) 
the proves at laft a falfe unconftant whore, yet in the commencement, 
and for a confiderable time, preferves thofe ingenuous manners, and that 
propriety of conduct, which are the brighte/? ornaments of the female cha- 
raéter.”” (p. 325.) Even Pandarus, our author obferves, is, in Chau- 
cer, a friendly, kind-hearted man, who, rather than not contribute to 
the happinefs of the man whom he loves, is content to overlook the 
odium to which his proceedings are intitled. Shakefpeare has de- 
praved every one of thefe charaéters. 


“ His Troilus” fays Mr. G., ‘ fhews no relu€tance to render his amour a 
fubje€&t of notoriety to the whole city; his Creflida, (for example in the 
fcene with the Grecian chiefs, to all of whom fhe is a total ftranger,) 
allumes the manners of the moft abandoned proititute; and his Pandarus 
enters upon his vile occupation, not from any venial partiality to the detires 
of his friend, but from the direct and fimple love of what is grofs, impu- 
dent, and profligate.” (p. 326.) 


Mr. G’s feventeenth chapter contains fuch memoirs as can be col- 
le&ted of Chaucer’s two confidential friends, the ** moral Gower” 
and the “ philofophical Strode,” to whom the { roilus and Crefeide is 
infcribed ; of their hiftory, however, little is with certainty known. 

« But Gower’s moral character has been impeached, as deficient both 
in gratitude and in loyalty. His poem ‘* De Confeflione Amantis” 
was 
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was undertaken, as he himfelf informs us, in compliance with the 


_ order of Richard I1., who meeting the poet one day, on the river, 


comavanded him to come into the royal barge and enjoined him tg 
** boke fome new thinge.”” On the depofition of Richard by his 
coufin Henry 1V., Gower; fays Mr. Godwin in another place (Vok; 
Il. p. §43.), ** was one of the firft to congratulate the new King upon 
his unexpeéted and ill-gotten diznity; and he thought [that] he 
could never fufficiently exercife his talent in encomiumss upon this 
greatevent.” On this condud& of Gower, the writer of Chaucer’s 
life, prefixed to Urry’s edition of his works, indignantly remarks, that 


“ The refpeét Chaucer retained for his former mafter Richard, and 
gratitude for the favours he had received from him, kept him from tram- 
pling upon bis memory, and bafely flattering the new king, as moft of his 
contemporaries did; and particularly Gower, who, notwithfianding the 
obligations he had to Richard IL., yet when old, blind, and paft any hopes 
of honour or advantage, unlefs: the view of keeping what he enjoyed, 
bafely infulted the memory of his murdered maiier, and as ignominioully 
flattered his mugderer.”” 


It is obferved, to the fame purpofe, by Mr. Tyrwhitt, that the 
chief variations which are to be found in the different copies of Gow: 
er’s work, arife from this circumftance, that “every thing which 
Gower had faid in praife of Richard in the firft edition, is either left 
out, or converted tothe ufe of his fucceffor, in the fecond.”’ | 

Such condu& certainly appears to us difhonourable in the higheft 
degree. Yet Mr.G. undertakes to vindicate Gower from the “* un- 
confidered cenfuies,” as he calls them, which have been pafled upon 
the poct on this account; and the vindication is, in our opinion, one 
of the weakeft, as well as one of the moft reprehenfible, parts of the 
book. He begins by obierving that ** few particulars in the Englith 
hiftory are involved in greater ob{curity than the fluctuations of party 
during the reign of Richard. But the modern writers upon this 
topic” he adds, *¢ fpeak with as much peremptorinefs and conh- 
dence as if the merits of the cafe were completely before them.” 
(p. 341.) Mr. G. however has, in this cafe at leatt, followed their 
example. If theie writers have fuppoted that Gower was under. per- 
fonal obligations to Richard, Mr. G. fuppofes, with no greater reaton, 
that he was under none. The fum of them, he thinks was confined 
to fome flattering words, and a condefcending injunction to ‘* boke 
fome newe thinge.”” The King’s conduct, on this occafion, ** has 
much more,” he fays, ** the air of a trick of ftate, one of the arti- 
fices which men in high ftation often fo well underftand, for cajoling 
their inferiors, and giving themfelves a thew of literature and patron- 
age, than any real generofity. The poet, hqwever, took it all in fe 
rious part} and gravely fet himfelf to compofe an immenfe work, In 
eight books, and in more than 30,000 verfes. ‘* What reward,” afks 
our author,: ‘did Richard confer upon him for this unexampled 
ftretch of obedience? Hi do not know that he even condefcended to 
read a fingle verje of the 30,c00 which were thus laid at his fet. 
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The following is our author’s concluding fentence, which is cer- 
tainly written ‘* with as much peremptorinefs and confidence as if the 
merits of the cafe were completely before him.”” ** Such was the vaft 
weight of obligation which the poor poet was bound for ever to re- 
member !’’ (p. 342.) 

Of this vindication it is obvious to remark, that, befide being built 
on gratuitous fuppofitions, for the truth of which there is not a particle 
of proof, it places the poet in a point of view which no man of com- 
mon fenfe will believe to be a juft one. Gower was, at the time of this 
interview with the king, an old experienced courtier, not likely to be 
caught by a few fugared words, or impofed on by the cajoling artifices 
of a man who was not only much younger than himfelf, but who feems 
to have had little artifice about him. But, ** perhaps,” fays Mr. G., 
jt was not exactly graceful to retra&t praifes beftowed upon his mom#- 
nal patron, juft at the period when his power to reward was no more,”’ 
(p. 343-) Nov EXACTLY GRACEFUL! Is itthus that Mr. G., talks 
of the mercenary, time-ferving, panegyrift of a deteftable ufurping 
traitor? But Mr. G. is willing to attribute the fcandalous difloyalty 
of Gower to his keen refentment, and virtuous indignation, for the 
death of his patron, Thomas of Wooditock, whom Mr. G. repre- 
fents as having been murdered by Richard. ‘* Nor can we,” fays our 
author, in another part of his work, (Vol. II. p. 543.) ** feverely con- 
demn his (Gower’s) feelings or his conduct: he experienced an awful 
Joy at feeing the murder of his great protector and patron fo foon and 
fignally avenged.”” But how does Mr. G. know that Woodftock was 
murdered ? When the king commanded the governor of Calais to 
bring him over to London for trial, the anfwer was, that he had died 
ofan apoplexy. <‘* But,” fays our author, ‘* it was afterwards proved 
that he had, by the king’s command, been forcibly {mothered in his 
bed.” (Vol. I. p. 344.) Proved! Yes it was, indeed, proved, in the 
firft parliament of Richard’s murderer. But Mr. G. is here rather back- 
ward to allow that Richard was murdered. ‘* How King Richard 
perifhed is,” he fays, ** a queftion forever wrapped up in the veil of 
obfcurity.” (p. 345.) Yet he himfelf (Vol. Ll. p. §51.) records that 
Richard perifhed with hunger. ‘* Either,” he adds, ‘* the fufpicious 
aud unrelenting ufurper, irritated by the confpiracy, (which had been 
entered into by Richard’s friends for his refcue) iflued orders for the 
deftruction of his rival by thefe cruel means, or, which is the report of 
the contemporary hiftorians, and is fufficiently co-incident with what 
we know of the difpofitions of the mifzuided prince, hearing of this 

eneral maflacre of his friends, he refufed all nourifliment, and vo- 

intarily followed them to the tomb.” If this lait be the true ac- 

¢junt of Richard’s death, his memory ought to be dear to every 
vittuous and affectionate heart. He doubtlefs had his faults: but 
aman we can never fuppofe to have been crue]; and therefore 

ve ‘annot believe chat he would murder his uncle, efpecially when 
h\v:as under ro temptation to do fo; when he had completely 
Cru.heu the faction of tivat turbulent prince, and mighr, with — 
juftice 
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juttice and fafety, have delivered him over to the legal punifhment of his 
repeated treafons. But Henry was a cold-blooded, unfeeling tyrany, 
equally actuated by ambition and refentment. He was certainly 
capable of murdering Richard; and, as principle did not ftand in his 
way, he moft probably did fo. Astothe pretended perfuafion ang 
decifion of his profligate parliament, they muft, on this occafion, in 
the eye of every unbiafled mind, evidently go for nothing. 

Atter this vindication, fuch as it is, of the character of Gower, a 
vindication of which, whatever is not wholly gratuitous, is worfe, our 
ingenious biogiapher defcends to fome poor common-place |amenta- 
tions on the cxpricioufnefs of fame. 


“ Tt is thus that reputation, applaufe, and infamy, are diftributed. We 
may fairly pronounce of Fame that the is not lefs blind than Love. She 
fcatters about her honours and her difgrace with a profufe and undiftinguihh- 
ing hand. She is often the mere echo of popular and fugitive calumnies, 
and often aggravates them with her own rancorous inventions. Particu- 
larly, men like our poet, who have proved themfelves the benefaciors of 
mankind, frequently encounter the harhhelt treatment. Aden who have ac- 
cumuloted knowledge, and been the luminaries of their times, who have laboured fn 
the delight and instruction of their species, and have recorded in imperishable works 
their benevolence, thetr affectionate nature, and their anxiety for the cause of morals 
and virtue, mankind seem to have a singular satisfaction in regarding, in their fer 
sonal transactions, with a severe, fastidious, and jaundiced eye.” (Pp. 345, 346.) 


With regard to thefe pathetic complaints, we fhall fimply obferve 
that literary men, as well as other men, are fufficiently prone to 
over-rate and exaggerate their own claimsto praife. Many perfons, 
we fufpedct, indeed, will be ready enough to put, in this place, a con- 
ftruction on Mr. G’s. language, which we do not fuppofe that he had 
in view. But the conduét of Gower, with regard to Richard, put an 
end to the friendfhip which had tubfifted between him and Chaucer 
for more than foity years. ‘* Chaucer is conftrued as throwing out an 
indireét furcafm againft Gower, in the prologue to his * Man of Law’s 
Tale ;’ and the compliment to Chaucer in the épilogue to Gower’s 
* De Confeflione Amantis,’ is fupprefled in fome manufcripts of that 
work, being probably withdrawn by the hand of the author.” (p. 3.46.) 

The caufe of this diflolution of friendfhip is, in the higheft degree, 
honourable to Chaucer, who evidently regarded the mean and dif- 
loyal conduét of Gower with abhorrence and contempt. The ufur- 
pation of Henry difclofed to the rightly formed mind of Chaucer, fuch 
a want of virtue in his former friend, that he was determined to have 
no farther connection with him. The charaéters of the two poets, 
and their conduct on this occafion, are fo well contrafted by Mr. 
Godwin, that we cannot do better than give the outlines of the con- 
tratt. 


“ Chauce? preferved the moft inviolable filence. Not one line has he 
dedicated to this revolution; not in one pallage of his works, is there an 
mention of Henry of Bolingbroke, Chaucer had many motives wh 
Gower had not to pay his devotions to she new lord of the ascendant A “ 
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fecied phrafe]. Henry 1V. was the fon of the man to whom he had been 
unrefervedly attached through lite, and who had never cea(led to feed him 
with benefits. We may believe, from the multitude of veries in which 
Gower has celebrated the ulurper, that Henry was ambitious of the fuf- 
frage of the mutes. Nor was the king inattentive to the poet of his family. 
Thefe things contidered, the contralt between the behaviour of Chaucer 
and Gower, on this memorable occafion, cannot fail to appear firiking. 
Chaucer, we have a right to believe, as a patriot, anticipated the conie- 
quence of the ufurpation with terror He felt that it would be unworthy 
fof} the refpect [which] he entertained for John of Gaunt, one of whole 
mott cherig.ed principles was loyalty, and who, he was (ure, would, if yet 
living, have been among the bittereit cenfurers of the conduct of his fon, 
to join the crowd of adulators drawn together by the attraction of a {plendid 
crime. He dildained to proftitute himfelf to the app'aule of a bold and 
dazz'ing act, pregnant with the dire(i calamities to his country.” (Vol, I. 
pp. 543—5 45.) 


We fhall, perhaps, be thought to have dwelt already too long on 
this incident, although it is certainly both interefling and important. 
Yet we cannot quit the fubject without laying before our readers the 
pathetic wailings of our tender-hearted author, on the breach which 


took place between Chaucer and Gower. They are as follows : 


« Whether Gower were intoxicated with receiving the royal command 
to ‘ boke fome newe thinge,’ and afierwards faw the folly of yielding in 
this point to the whifpers of vanity: whether he fympathized with the 
ambition and daring views of Thomas of Woodftock, or looked on with fome 
degree of indifference at his tragical fate, are points comparatively of {mall 
importance to the obferver of imagination and feeling. 


‘ Princes and Lords may flourith, or may fade ; 
A breath can make thei as a breath has made:’ 


but that two men like Gower and Chaucer, with fo many points of fympa- 
thy, with fo great a {imilarity of purfuits, both lovers of learning, both m- 
fpired with tafte, both cultivators and refiners of their native tongue, at a 
time when fo few minds exilied congenial with their own,—that two fuch 
men, after having known each other lo intimately, and mutually looked to 
each other for fellowihip in amufement, and relief in adverfity, during fo 
long a period, fhould aflerward come to view each other with eyes of 
eftrangement, indifference, and diftalte,—forcibly impreties us with a fort of 
defpondence, with a feeling (not merely hoftile to the empty and frivolous 
delufions of ambition; but) as if refinement was nothing, as if faculties 
were nothing, as if virtue was nothing, as if all that was tweetelt, and all 
that was higheft in human nature, was an idle fhow, was pure vanity and 
vexation of {pirit.” (Vol. I. p. 346, 347.) 

If in thefe effufions our ingenious author had not exhibited the 
moft indubitable figns of wifhing to be confidered as in earneft, we 
fhould certainly have regarded the whole paragraph as ironical; for 
this is the very caricature of philanthropy. What were Chaucer and 
Gower, that they fhould thus be exalted above kings and nations, and 
their differences reprefented as fufficient to difguft men with virtue, 
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and with life; as fufficient to create a blank in the univerfe? But we 
can folemnly aflure our ingenious author that thefe differences have 
produced in our minds very oppofite feelings; for we think that, 
though undoubtedly in contemplating this termination of a long and 
intimate friendihip, there is room for lamentation, he has altocether 
overlooked the circumftance which is really to be lamented. It is 


-unqueftionably a fubject of ferious lamentation, that fo many men 


{ould be found iike Gower, who, while they are eminently diftin- 
euifhed by literary, are totally de void of moral, tafte, and who, while 
they rank hi gh ” account of their talents, deferve to be execrated for 
want of principle. But if, in the contemplation of fuch characters, 
we are apt to be difgufted wit h the world, we are happily again con- 
foled and cheared by turning our thoughts to men of fterling and 
dienified worth Ike Chaucer; whofe ‘behaviour, on this occafio n, 
has furrounded his name with a glory fuperior to what learning or 
genius can be ftow, and which, as long as mora] excellence fha!! be 
had in efteem, can never fade. Chaucer did what every good man 
does in the fame fituation, He reluctantly renounced his former 
friend when he found him deltitute of thofe vaiuable qualities which 
are the only bafis of love and eiteem ; when he found in him neither 
public nor private virtue ; when he found him the cringing, merce- 
nary, unprincipled, advocate and flatterer of treafon, ufurpati ion, and 
murder 

In rie conclufion of th's XV1ith chapter, Mr, G. has, feemingly, 
well appreciated the literary character of Gower, which, though cer- 
tainly not equal to that of Chaucer, yet, in juftice, ought to be rated 
high, 

(To be continued.) 


Remarks on the gig paihing, or fuppofed to fubfift, between the 
Arniinian and ag 1% > Minifiers of the Church of England: ina 
fecond Letter ta the Rev. Fobn Overton, A.B., Author of “ The 
“True Charchmen afcertained.” By Edward Pe earfon, B.D., Rector 
of Kempttone, Noitinghamfhire. Svo. Pp. 102. Hatchai id. 
1802. 


c i S fecond letter of Mr. Pearfon to Mr. Overton is of a more ge- 
neral nature than the firtt, and contains a variety of important 
obfervations relating both to do ctrine and to difcipline. The author 
begins by exprefling r his ttrong difapprobation of the title of ** Evane 

elical Minifters,’ by which the “ upitart feet” of ** True Church- 


‘men” choofe to be diftinguifhed. ** If, as you affert,”” he fays, “ it 


is the title under which you have been attacked, it is pretty evident 
that it muft have been firft affumed; and the aflumption of a title, 
which, by arrogating fo much to yourfelves, was directly calculated to 
derogate from the jult claims of others, was fufficient to provoke an 


attack.” (p.6.) “That it was aflumed we have not a doubt ; = 
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there is, to make ufe of Nir. Overton’s lancuage, * a feemine affea- 
tion” in the manner in which heapologizes forit. * Itis that under 
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jome degree, charaGerifjlic of them.” But, ae the only or chief diite- 
rence betw een them and their opponents co fits mm the former's ane 
nexing a .Calvintitic, while the latter a: nex an ames fenfe to 
certain of the guape Mr. Pearfon contends that the terms Arminian 
and Calviniftic are fuff ial as well as appropriate, terms of diitinc- 
tion. ‘* Belides,’”’ ai he, ‘every term by whicha party is diftin- 


: 


1 


gunhed, fuppofes another, by which the party in oppofition to it is to 


be known. Now, if one clafs of minifters of the Kitablifhment is to 
be diftinguifhed by the term Evangelical or Gofpel, by what name, 
which does not imply diferace, “thal the reft be called?” (p. 8.) 


ow could this learned an ! ingenious writer be fo fimple as ferioutly 
to » put fuch a queition? [s it not the purpofe, open and avowed, of 
Mr. Overton’s book, and the conftant endeavour of the whole party, 
to afix dijgrace on the general body of the Nat onal Clergy, who, 
they not only infinuate, but exprefsly aflert, do. not preach the Gafpel ? 
The with is, therefore, vaia which Mr. Peston entertains that the 
term Evangeli al fhould be laid afide. The ** True Churchmen” 
would as foon relinguifh their livings as fuch a flattering appellation, 
It fcrves two grand important purpofes, both of which they have 
greatly at heart. It confecrates themfelves as faints in the eyes of the 
ignorant unftable multitude; and it plates the reft of the Clergy ina 
view tne bcft calculated to depr ive them of all efleem or reverence 
fron the people. In both lights it cannot fail to trike us as an ad- 
mirabie e xpedient for promoting the favour te caufe of Calvinifm, of 
which the wild impieties are thus difguifed under the venerable name 
of the Gofpel of Chrift. 

But the queftion in debate between Mr. Overton and his opponents 
is the comparative merit of an Arminian and a Calviniitic interpreta- 
tion of fome of the articles of the Church of bay. he Mr. Overton, 
indeed, has avoided the defence of thote tenets of Calvinifm which, of 
late years, have become peculiarly unpopular; and Mr. Pearfon is in- 
clined to give him credit YS having fairly and fully developed his creed, 
We fhould be forry to have many differences with Mr. Pearfons bur, 
whatever impeachment it may be of our cand dart we cannot, on the 
prefent occafion, agree with him. We are firmly c nvinced, and we 
think, we have proved, that Mr. Overton has nat fairly aad fully Jee 
veloped his creed. What the amiable Bifhop cf Rochefter has faid * 
of ‘* experiences, fenfible impreflions, and immediate illuminations,” 
might be it converted into a general pofition, or, at leaft, is ippli- 
cable to many other pores of * The True Churchmen afcertained,”’ 
befide thofe p. ts in which thefe fubjeéts are difculied. “Te: innots”” 
fays his Lordthip, « but obferve upon the cautious and ftudied obf{cu- 
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rity under which an apologift of theirs (the true Churchmen) has 
thought fit, among other referves, to veil this leading feature of the 
fyftem. After the moft accurate, and I will fay the moft candid, ar- 
tention which I have been able to beftow on this part of his work, | 
have always left it with an impreffion that much was difguifed and 
untold ; and I never could bring the profeffions which | met with into 
any agreement with the praétice which I know to be founded upon 
them.’” Burt, on the part of many of Mr. Overton’s friends, our author 
would be glad to have it formally acknowledged, that their champion has 
defended a// the opinions by which they wifh to be diftinguifhed. This 
acknowledgment, however, we venture to aflure him, he never will ob- 
tain. He would be glad to know, parcicularly, whether they are willing 
and ready to give up thofe peculiar notions refpecting tmmediate con- 
verfion, perfeverance of the faints, affurance of falvatron, &c. which the 
majority of Calviniftic minifters are underftood to entertain. We 
fhall likewife venture to aflure our author that they are not ready to 
give thefe notions up; that they never will give them up; and 
farther, that fo long as they adhere to Calvinifm they never can, with 
coniiftency, give up the fecond and third of the above-mentioned 
points, becaufe they are eflential parts of the fy{tem. 

Mr. Pearfon has tranfcribed, from Mofheim, the famous Five 
Articces or Points, as they are called, by which the Arminians 
were originally diftinguifhed. Thefe we do not judge it neceflary to 
infert, as they are, we believe, fufficiently known ; but we cannot 
omit the following reflection, with which our own fentiments entirely 
coincide. ** When,” fays Mr. Pearion, ‘* I read thefe articles, | 
can confider it as little lefs than a libel on the gofpel to diftinguifh 
thofe by the appeilation of Evangelical, who, in oppofition to fuch 


generous fentiments, reprefent the gifts of eternal life as circum-, 


fcribed by abfolute decrees, and the withholding of neceffary grace, and 
who, by their mode of defending thefe and the like doctrines, feem to 
take delight ‘ in fhutting the gates of mercy on mankind.” (pp. 13, 
14.) For full information on the fubject of thefe articles, Mr. Pear- 
fon refers the reader to Heylin’s ‘* Hiftoria Quinquarticularis,” 
Whitby’s * Difcourfes on the Five Points,” Winchefter’s Tract on 
the XVIIth Article of the Church of England, ‘Tucker’s ‘¢ Letter 
to Kippis,” and the firft volume of Daubeny’s appendix. Of Whitby 
Dr. Jortin has faid that, “in his Vreatife on Eleétion, Reprobation, 
and Original Sin, he confuted Calvinifm even to a demonftration.” 


« But,” fays our fair and ingenuous remarker, “ it is my with that the 
queftion fhould be determined, not by the weight of authority, but by the 
reponderance of the arguments, which have been, or may be, advanced. 
es periuaded, that the more the fubjeét is invefligated, the more it will 
be for the advantage of Arminianifm; and that, if Calvinilm fhould gain 
ground in the nation, it will be principally owing to that inattention to re 
ligious concerns which fo much prevails among the laity of the prefent day ; 
efpecially among thole of them who, on account of their intelligence 0m 
other fubjects, are looked up to and followed as exemplars.” (pp. 16, 17.) 


« Thofe who argue,” continues our author, “ in favour of Calyiniim, 
have 
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have a great many objeciions to get over, which may be urged from reafon 
and icripture with reipedt to its sras4, as wellas from expecience with refpect 
to its wtility. If, indeed, it be not true, it will hardly be expetic ‘d to be 
useful in the end: but, whether true or n ot, its hofiility, 1 in many refpects, to 
public peace and happinets, particularly in a form of government like ours, 
is matter of fad experience. It is no juit reafon for blaming thofe who 
hold any particular opinions, that others, who held the fame opinions, acted 
wrong; but it is a very good reafon for keeping a jealous eye upon the 
opiniuns themfelves, ‘It ought ever to be remembered, with retpect to 
Calvin:ftic opinions, though without any uncharitable fentiments towards 
thofe who may now hold them, that, fo tar as religious opinions were at all 
concerned, sécy were the opinions which once involved our Church and 
State in rum. The fagacious author of the © Purfuits of Litemture,’ afleits 
that ¢ Calvin and his difciples were never friends to Monarchy and Epifco- 
pacy ;’ and few will be fo hardy as to deny that the hiftory of our nation 
bears him out in his ailertion.” (pp. 17, 18.) 


But neither the truth nor utility of Calvinifm is properly the fub- 
ject of Mr. Overton’s work. His object is to thew that Calviniim is 
the do&trine of the Church of England. Mr. Pearfon’s opin:on is 
probably rignt, that fome of our Reformers were inclined to Calvi- 
nifm, and others to what has fince been called Arminianifm, And 
hence, as he obferves, ** Tothe Church of England is ‘ dua opinio, 
fuus hoacr. Properly fpeaking, fhe is not, in her dogtrines, any 
more than in her difcipline, Calviniftic, ‘Atminian, Romih, or 
Lutheran; but, combining the perfeclions of all thofe per(uations, 
and avoiding their faults and defe&s, fhe ftands as diftinguifhed ina 
religious view, as the ftate to which fhe is allied, does in a political 
one.” (pp. 19, 20.) Though, therefore, it is natural encuyh, {rom 
the private opinions of individual reformers, to form conjectures con- 
cerning the doétrines which fuch individuals muft have wifhed to 
eftab] th, yet vain mutt, evidently, be the attempt, by fuch a mode of 
reafouing, to afcertain, as Mr. Overton pretends to do, the ftandard 
doctrines of the Church. Thefe can no otherwife be afcertained than 
by a fair examination and comparifon of the authorized inftruments 
in which they are contained. This mode of inquiry Mr. Pearfon has 
purfued, as we have already feen, with regard to the meaning of the 
XIth Article ; and we certainly think that he is well entitled to make 
the following declaration : 


“ I greatly deceive myfelf, if [ have not incontrovertibly fiewn that the 
Calviniftic inte rpretation, which yeu have given of that article, in endea- 
vouring to cfiablith on it the doéirine of juttification and falvation by faish 
oniy, olin faith is contidered as the condition of either, is not the true lenfe 
of it, isnot the fenfe which the words will fairly bear, nor that, confequently, 
In which the Church of England does, or ever did, intend it to be under- 
fiood.”’ (p. 21.) 


But, fuppofing that the private fentiments of the Reformers were a 
proper criterion by which to determine the fenfe of the articles, Mr. 
Overton’s evidence is incompetent to fhew what thefe fentiments 
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were. On the teftimony of perfons profefied!y hoftfle to our rcligious 
eftablifhment, it is evidentthat litle ftrefs can be laid: and though 
Mr. Overton has frequently appealed to thofe who were undoubud 
friends to the eftablifhment, he has generally mifquoted, or mifre- 
prefented them. This our author fhews to be eminendly the cafe 
with regard to Hooker, whom, on the doctrine of juitfication by 
faith, Mr. Overton very cooly holds up as a decided Calviaiff. Y et 
Hooker’ s fentiments on that fubject arc evide nily the fame with thof 

vhich Mr. Pearfon and we maintain. “thus, in his ¢ Difcourte on 
Jultihication,’ we tind the following pa Sea es, which it 1s impofiible 
to mifunderttand: ** ‘To fay ye cannot be fav ‘d by Chrift with ut 
works, is toadd things noton.y not excluded but command pt, as being 
in their place and in their kind neceff. iry, and therefore fubordinas ed 
unto Chrift, by Chrift himfelf, by whom the web of falvation is fpun,.” 
Again, ‘ We ourielves do not teach Chrift alone, excluding our own 
faith unto juitification; Chrift alone, excluding our own works unto 
fanctification ; Chrift alone, ex« —— the ove or the other, as un- 
necefiary unto falvation.” The fame judicious and found divine, 
when aking more particular! vy of the conditions of the fr ft juli fi. 
cation, fays: “es Although in ourlelves we be altoge ther finiul and un- 
righteous, yet even the man which is impious in himielf, full cf ini- 
quity, full of fin, him being found in Chrift through faith, and having 
his fin remitted through repentance ; him Ged upholdeth with a gra- 
cious eye, putteth away his fin by not imputing it, &e.” Tt was a 
bold attempt of Mr. Overton to reprefent the Arminian Hooker as 
holding the opinions of his profefled antagomift, the Calviniitic Tra- 
vers. Bet by what means does he accompliih this? By mutilating, 
with his accuftomed eood fai: h, the languase of Looker, and omit- 
ting the very eflential words, and having his fins remitted 
through repentance ;” which, cipecialiy when taken in connection 
with the other paflages here quoted, are fufficiently decifive of 
Hooker’s fentiments. For he evidently held thai of the frf? suflifica- 
tion, the conditions are repentance and fait, of the final Jupiifisation, 
or falvation, faith and goed works. 

Mr, Cvercon, however, with a view, as it fhould fecm, to diferedit 
this diftinction between a /rf# and a final juftification, has, in a note p. 
181, intrvoduced a patlage fiom Hooker, as if it applied tot! ris diftine- 
tion, while it really applic: sto the Romifh dogtrine of juffihcation by 
inherent grace, and to the practice of feeking to be juflificd by Ave 
Marias, croflings, Papal falutations, mafles, pilgr mages, fafls, &c.” 
Bat Locker has Vi irtually acknowledged th ve diindlion of juflification 
into firf? and final, a {peaking of the poffibility of falvation to 
thufe who had lived i n Popith errors, he fays, “ Did they hold that 
without works we are not juftified? Take juftification {fo as it may 
alfo imply fancti “ttle and St. James doth fay as much, For, ¢x- 
cept there be an ambiguity in the fame term (juitiheatt ion) St. Paul 
and St. James do contr: adiet each the other, which cannot be, Find- 
ing, therefore, that juftification is fpoken of by St. Paul, without 
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implying fan&tification, whe:  proveth that a man is juttified by 
il wife, that jullifcation lot ‘foun 


} 


faith without works; finding, like 
times imp'y fanClilication ail with it, fuppofe nothing to be mere 
four than to interpret St. James fpeaking, not in that fenfe, but in 
this.’ ‘This is real! : faying that St. Ban! is [peaking { the firit 
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on: and that St. 
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juftificar: on, or of ent ring into a ftate ot falva 
James is {peaking of the lait jultification, or of continuing in a {late 
of falvation, and bei Ing Gaal y faved. Yet Mr. Overton’s coadjutors, 
the editors of the Chriftian Obfeiver, who tell the public, «© We 
have compared his (Nir. Overton’s) authoriti s with the originals, 
and examined thim with a view to eftimate the doctrines inculcat d 
in the context,” can deliberately aflert, with regard tothe fubject of 
the sbove-mentioned note, * Mr. Overton {up orts his fentiments 
by a decifive extract from Hooker.” ‘* With the licence,” fays 
our author, ** which Mr. O. has ufed on this occalion, I would un- 
dertake to make i or any other author, fupport any fentiment 
whatever.” (Pp. 2 —30-) 

Weare in. Pred, with Mr. Pearfon, to belicve that, had the Cal- 
viniftic minifters of the eftablifhment been content to enjoy their 
opinions in quiet, withour ftigmatizing thole of their opponents as 
contrary both to the doctrines of the church, and to the truth of the 
gofpel, they had never experienced any molettation. But “ the 
followers of Calvin,” as he juftly obferves, * like their leader, have 
always had a {trong difpotition to intolerance, and they ftill retain it. 
In the true fpirit of Procruftes, they would exclude every one from 
communion with them, whofe opinions no not exacliy comcide wirh 
their own.” Nothing lef will fe tisty them, than a full acknow! ledge- 
ment that they alone are the genuine fous of the C ia of Ikngland, 
“ fe, then,” exclaims Mr. “Overton, “arethe Pave Cuuxcu- 
MEN; and Mr. Daubeny and his aflociates are yi Exes from 
the Church of England.” How fuchaclaim is to be reconciled with 
the fecond title of Mr. Overton’s book, ** An Apology” ordetence, 
Mr. Pearfon fays that he does not perceive. le thinks that, even ina 
prudential view, fuchaclaim was in judick us; and, un‘oubtedly it is 
calculated to provoke a ftrict and minute inguiry into the grounds 
on which it refts. The Calviniftic interpretation of the articles, he 
maintains, has never received the fanétion of authority, d:c/ared or im- 
pited. Mr. O., has faid much about the royal declaration prefixed to 
the articles; but not one word about its real object, which was to 
make peace between the Calvinifts and Arminians at the time of its 
publication. He has drawn from it, however, a conclufion, which, 
as our author and Mr. Daubeny obferye. is direétly contrary to what 
he ought to have drawn, ‘¢ If,” fays Mr. Pearfon, “ as you fay, 
and as is undoubtedly true, this declarati ion was obtained by the in- 
fluence of Bithop Laud aad his aflociates, as ‘ expreflive of the doc- 
trines then taught in the Church,’ nothing is more ce rtaia than it js 
expreflive of Arminianifm, and that Arminianifm was then taught 
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inthe Church: for nothing is more certain than that Bifhop Laud 
and his affociates were Arminians.” (p. 3 7 

Mr. Pearfon adverts to the teltimony of Mofheim, who fays that 
« Laud rejected the Calviniftic dot: ine of predett: nation publicly j in 
the year 1625, and, notwithftanding the oppolition and remonttrances 
of Abbot, fubitituted the Arminian fyftem in its place.” The hif- 
torian, he obferves, feems here to fpeak of the prevalence of Armi- 
nianifm as new. Yet nothing is more certain than that, long before 
this time, the great body of the FE nglifh clergy were Mtiniai lans 
According!y Mofheim himfelf has told us that the Britith divines 
were fearcely returned from the Synod of Dort, when the king and 
clergy difcovered, in the ftrongeft terms, the ir diflike of its proceed- 
ings. This was wbout the year 1618, on'y 56 years after the 39 
Articles were finally feitled. Even fo early as 1602, the tendency of 
the Englifhclergy to Arminianifm was clearly difcovered at the Hamp- 
ton Court conference. 

« How thele facts,” faysourauthor, “ are to be brought to an agrcement 
with your afiertion, page 83, that * there were but four or fve maintainers 
of the AntiXalvinifiic docirines, durin ig half a cen tury after the arti les were 
{ettled, inthe two Univertities, and the whole a: reregate of divines in the 
station,’ 1 do not clearly fee. But leaving this, is itat allere dthhe that Laud, 
an Arminian, and when the greateii part of the Ppiicopal cle rgy were Ar- 
minians alfo, (bould be tndufirious to obtain a declaration, by w bich a Calvi- 


niftic mterpretation of the articles was to be fanctioned by authority.” 


(Pp. 39, 40.) 


The fact is that, as Collier informs us, “ The Calvinian party 
complained loudiy of this declaration. ‘[hey gave out,” fays he, 
« that the delign of it was chiefly for the fupprefling anthedox books, 
for the difce uraging codly min ifters from preaching the comfortable 
dofrines of nian’s ele@ion to eternal happinefs, and for promoting 
the vrowth of Arminianifm.’ ” It, therefore, of the two, Armi- 
nianifin and Calvinifm, the declaration was intended to countenance 
the one more than the other, that one was clearly underftood at the 
time to be Arminianif{m. 

It is known that, about the end of Elizabeth’s reign, - the be- 
ginning of the reign of James |. the puritans, who always agreed 
with Epifcopal Calvini@s in aoéfrine, however they might differ ‘trom 
them in disc tpline, were not fatisfied with the articles themfelvcs 
This appears from the hiftory of the Lambeth Articles, and of the 
conference of Hampton Court. At that conference it was propofed 
by the puritans that, in the XVIth Article, tothe words ** we may 

depart trom grace given” fhould be added ‘ yet neither totally nor 
finally.” This a'tempt was meant to eflablith the doétrine of the 
te heigee of the faints; a doétrine of which the tendency may be 
earned from the following anecdote, given us by Dr Hey from 
Neil. ‘* When Oliver Cromwell was on his death-bed, he afked 
Dr. Goodwin whether a man could fall from grace? to which the 
doctor anfwering in the negative, the protector replied, Then J am 
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fafe : forlam fure I was once in a ftate of vrace.” (Hey’s Leétures, 
{ ol. AIL. p. 447.) Another propofai of the puritans was that the 
Lambeth Articles thould be confidered as part of the Articles of the 
Church ot England; and, in the conference at the Savoy, on the 
reftoration, there was an evident defire oa the part ot the Calvinifts 
of obtaining a ch. ange, if notin the Articles, at leait in the Aturgy and 
fervice of the Church. Whether Calvimiits of the prefent day, who 
are protefled members of the Church of England, would, if they had 
the power, effect an alteration of the Articles theinfelves, Mr. Pear- 
fon will net venture potitively to afirm. We are clearly of opinion 
that they would. But we agree with him that, without infulting the 
royal declaration, the validity and obligation of which they fo 
ftrenuoully urge, they cannot afl that the Articles are exclufively 
Calviniftic. 

As we have reafon to believe that the Lambeth Articles, though 
frequently mentioned, are not generally known, we fhall gratily 
many, we fuppofe, of our readers, by inferting a copy of them. 
They may be found in Fuller's Church Hiftory, and in Collier. 
They were originally in Latin; but the following tranflation of 
them, which Mi. Pearfon thinks accurate, is taken from ‘ dA Review 
of the Doctrines of the Reformers, by Thomas Bowman, M.A., Vicar 
of Marlfham, Norfolk.” 


. God from ete-nity hath predeftinated certain men unto life, certain 
men he hath reprobated.” 

“ 2. The moving or efficient cau‘e of predeftination unto life, is not the 
foreight or faith, or of perfeverance, or of good works, or of any 
thing that is in the perfon predefiinated, but only the good will and 
pleature of God.” 

There is predetermined a certain number of the predeftinate, which 
can neither be augmented nor diminifhed.” 

4, Thole, who are not predetiinated to falvation, thall be neceflarily 

damned for their fins.” 

A true, living, and juttifying faith, and the {piri of God juftifying, 
is not extinguifhed, | falleth not away, it vaniheth not away in the 
eleét, either finally or totally.” 

“6 A man truly faithful, that is, fuch an one, who is endued with a 
jutufying faith, iscertain, with the full ef aflurance of faith, of the 
remillion of his fins, and of his everlatiing falvation by Chrift.” 

. Saving grace Is not given, is not granted, is not communicated to all 
men, by which they mav be faved if they wi'l.” 

8. No man can come unto Chritt unlefs it {hall be given unto him, and 
unlels the Father thall draw him; and a!l men are not drawn by 
the Father, that they may come to the Son.” 

9. It is not in the will or power of every one to be faved.” 
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No circumflance, in Queen Elizabeth’s conduét, has impreffed us 
with a more favourable opinion of the foundnefs of her underftand- 
ing, than her ordering, with indignation, and under pain of her high 
difpleafure, thefe abominable Articles to be inflautly {upprefled. Yet 
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thefe are the Articles fo highly valued by a certain ‘ prefbyter of the 
Church of England,” that nothing, he thinks, can refle&t fuch dif. 
honour on a bifhop of that church as the fuppofiuon that, had lis 
lord{hip been then at Lambeth, he muft have marked them with ab. 
horrence *. Our author’s obfervations are here fo excellent that we 


ynuft tranfcribe them. 


‘ It appears to me that this expofition of what Calvinifm really is, muf, 
in as mind of every one who is able either to read the s« viptiere 5, or to dift 
cover any thing cf the character of the Supreme Being {rem the contempla- 
tion of his works, be a fullicient refutation of it, and that no arguments need 
be ¢ mploye ‘d for that purpofe. It is not, however, to be de nied that, from 
the force of e rly pre ‘adie e, or fome other caule, m: any fe nfible ape well. 
wiormed pe rfons have been Calvinitis to the full extent of thee article S, 
Mr. Bowman, who feems to have been a perion of this de eiahion, has 
given a copy of the five Arminian articles, as well as of the’e Calviniiiic 
ones, and thus, whether prudently or not, has held out an invitation to a 
— of the two; nor has he, indeed, made aly ‘tcruple of decl ring 
to which of them he gave the preference. Were I, Sir, to reprefent you 
and your friends as de firous, if not of having the Lambeth articles incorpo- 

rated into the articles of the Church of England, yet of having them confi- 
dered as a fair comment on the prefent ones, I fheuld not do io on a mere 
conjecture. It is well known that, ia the reign of James L., by the inas 
nagement of Archbilhop Uther (then provolt of Di iblin College.) who wasa 
Calvinit, the Lambeth articles, which had been fuppredied by the command 
of Queen Elizabeth, and rejected at the Hampton Cou.t conference, we e 
INCcOTpors ited mto the articles of the Church of Ire’and. Now, tn Mr. 
Bowman's work, of which, with retpect to its object, and the general tenor 
of the arguments employed to enforce it, yours may not improperly be con- 

fidered as a re-publication, thefe Trith artic ‘les are ‘recognized as ‘ ipeaking 

the fenfe of the Church of England, and, in particular, as well iluttrating 
and explaining our feveateenth article on p-edeiiination,’ In the courie 
of the fame work, Mr. Bowman reminds us that ‘an archbifhop (Laud) was 
brought to the bar, condemned, and executed, among oth rv things, for ie 
troducing Arminianiim.’ “Phis oblervation proves, if it prove any thing, 
that Calvinifm prevailed among thole who had the management of affairs 
at the period of that prelate’s fail; of which, indeed, no one can entertain a 
doubt. This circumtiance, however, will not be admitted as very favour- 
able to the caule of Calvinifm, when it is confidered that the fame perlons 
fooa aflerwards brought Charles I, to the block, among other things, for 
not agreeing to abolith Ei piseypacy and the ule ofa /iturey. (Collier, Vol. iT. 
p. 858.) Itis but jult to add, with re‘pect to Archbithop Uther, (what Mr. 
Overton takes care to conceal) that he atterwards renounced his Cal- 
vinijiic opinions. ‘Sometime before his death,’ says Collier, (Vol. II. p. 
$68.) ‘he changed his optton touching the fve forts, came over to the 
other fide, and was reconciled to Bihop Overall’s fentiment.” That this is 
matter of fact, appears from the figned tefiimonies of Dr. Bryan Walton, 
Mr. Peter Gunning, and Mr. Herbert Phorndike.’ it is proper to add 
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* See Anri-Jacosin Review, Vol. XVI, Pp. 40. 
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sio that, in 1634, the Articles ofthe Charch of England were received as 
thoie of the Church cof Ireland. See Colher, Vol. LI. p. 763.” (Pp. 
j4-—-57-) 

On the fubjeét of aifcipline the remarks of this found and wer 
jnfructed churchman are molt im pretave and moft important, but we 
are under the neee {ity ot reporting them very brief} fly. He oblerves, 
that many protedied members of the Church feem hardly to conceive 
themicives under at vy obligation to oblerve her difcipti ine; and to 
this dilregard of order he thinks that Calviniflic preaching, in which, 
generally {peaking, doétrine is every thing, and difcipline nothing, 
has greatly contributed. Yet even day men ave under a tacit promise 
to obey the difcipiine of the Church; at lealt, from the pofitive in- 
junctions of Scripture, to ‘ obey thole who have the rule over us, and 
ue watch for our fouls, they are under a pofitrve obligatic n to obey 

~ With regard to clergy men, the cafe isdlill more evident. They have 
. (sly promiled such obcdience. It would, perhaps, be unjult to 
fay, that all Caivinilis are hoflile to our eflablifhed form of Church 
government ; but that Calvinilm itlelf is fo, the Fiifto ry of England, 
and {till more that of Scotland, abundantly prove. ‘ Had it not been 
for the Arminiani{m of Engiand, there would be now, throughout the 
united Kingdom, no other than t/udar bilhops.” (p. 63.) The f{pirit 
of Calviniim has always been untrrend!y to the ufe 7 ‘a prefcribed form 
of prayer; with which Epilcopacy feems fo intimate ly conneéied that 
they will generally be found to rife and fall together. To this difin- 
clination to a farm of pr, the peculiar pretenfions of Calvinifls to 
infpiration, and their fo tar believing in the fenfible operations of the 
buly {pirat as to think that " fuggetts both the matter and manner ot 
their public prayers, natuia!ly lead. fae geen gis in the celebrated 
conference at the Savoy, even the Calviniils who protefled themfelves 
friends to Epifcopacy and a liturgy gave in the following prepolal : 

‘ That the gift of prayer being one [pecial qualification tor the m- 
nifty they defire the hiurgy may not be fo fknétly impofed as 
totally to exciude the exercile of that fac culty in any part of public 
worlhip : and that, in coniequence of this, it may be left to the dif- 
creuon of the minifier to omit part of the flated fervice, as occafion 
fhal| require.” To this curious propofal, which would have 1ender- 
ed the appointment of a lrurgy nugatory, the commifloness tor the 
Church, confifting of divines as cnunent as any of whom fhe could 
ever boat made the following adimrable reply. 


Their prop ofal touching the gift of prayer makes the liturgy, in effet, 
wholly y inignific ant. For what cife can be the confequence, if every mi- 
nifter may put in and leave out at difcretion? As for the g7/t, or rather the 
yurit of prayer, it contilis in the inward graces of the holy tpirit, and not in 
extemporary expretiions. Such unpremediiated effutions are only the effecis 
of natural narts, ofa voluble ton wue, and of uncommon allurance. But, if 
there is any fuch gift as ts really pretended, this extraordinary qualification 
mult be ubject to the prophets, ‘and the order of the Church. Confidering 
the mifchiefs comis 4 by impertinent, ridiculous, apd fometines feditious, 
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wicked, and blafphemous expreffions, under pretence of giving liberty for 
exerciling the gift of praver; confidering the honour of God is lo highly ine 
jured, and religion futiers jo much in this way; it is realonable thoie, who 
defire (uch an indulgence in public devotions, fhould firlt give the Church 
fecurity that no private oy unions fhould he put into their prayers; and that 
nothing contrary to the faith {hould be uttered before God, or offered up to 
him in the Church, To prevent which milchiefs, the former ages knew no 
better way than forbidding the ule of any prayers in public, exceptin 

fuch as were prefcribed by public authority.” (Collier, Vol. Il. Pp. 87s, 

&51.) 


Mr. Pearfon fays that he is much miftaken if many Calviniftic 
minifters of the eftablifhment do not now with for the liberty which 
was openly pleaded for at the Reftoration ; and, what is worfe, if fome 
of them do not exercife it. There are, he is told, (and we Know 
the fact to be fo,) Calviniftic minifters of the eftablifhment, who in- 
dulge in the ufe of extemporary prayer, in a way which is alto gether 
inconfiftent with obedience to the difcipline of the Church. Burt, 
fetting afide the guilt of difobedience, we are decidedly of our author’s 
opinion that, thouch extemporary prayer in public may, by its novelty, 
and fo metimes, no doubt, by its extravagance, more oratify curiofity 
and pleafe the fancy than a fet form, it is by no means fo well fitted 
to anfwer the purpoles cf devotion. To fay the truth it is only (and 
even that not always) the prayer of the minifter, and never of the 
congregation. But, be the reaion of the thing as it may, it is evi- 


dentby the defign of our Church to prohibit, in public, the practice of 


extemporary prayer. Thofe minilters, therefore, of the ettablifhment 
who practice it, whether in aadition to the Liturgy o: otherwife, are 
guilty of a flagrant breach of difcipline; and they farther give great 
eccafion to fufpedt that their fubmiffion to the ule of a Liturgy at all 
does not proceed from their conviction of its utility, but merely from 
its being preferibed by an authority which they dare not entirely dif- 
recard, 

Many Caivinifts, Mr. Pearfon obferves, profefs a great regard for 
difcipline; and he read, he fays, with peculiar fatisfaction, the fol- 
lowing paflage in Mr. Overton’s work : 


ee T he great body of thefe divines,” the evangelical, “ as fincerely lament 
the schism of Dr. iawcis, as the heterodexy of tome other Doétors”’ But, 
“ without inquiring,” he adds, “ into the particular intiances, in which Dr. 
Haweis has (h ewn himfelt tchifmatical, ] take the liberty of obferving that 
there are many methods betides that of open fchifm, by which the attach- 
ment of the people to the efiablithed dilcipline may be weakened, and 
fehiim encouraged; and I cannct but with that you had been as particular 
in telling us what, according to your idea, is a breach of dilcipline, as you 


have been in telling us what is not. A friend of mine once oblerved to me 


that ‘the preaching, which is called ez angelical, may be confidered as a halt 
way house between the church and the conventicle. How far this oblerva- 

tion is well-founded, I tha'l not undertake pofitively to determine; but if, 
in the preaching of Calviniftic minifters, fo great a ftrefs is laid on docirines, 
and particularly on thofe duGrines by which Calvinilm is diftinguithed from 
Arminianilm, 
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Arminianifm, as to make difcipline appear of but liitle comparative im- 
portance, and, (to ufe your own expretfion) like ‘the chatf to the wheat,’ 
it is ealy to fee thata way Is gradually opened for a ieparation from the 
Church.” (Pp. 7!—73. 


Nothing is more common among the lower fort of people, than 
for perfons to defert their own parifh church to attend on fone neigh- 
bouring minifter, whofe preaching has got the character of being 
more evangelical. “Though Mr. Pearfon does not, in general, approve 
of fuch conduct, yet circumitances, he fays, may eccur in whieh it 
would be ftrictly defenfible. We have always regarded fuch conduct 
as {chifmatical ; and we wifh that our learned and candid auchor had 
pointed out the particular circumftances which, in his opinion, juftify 
it: for his conceffion, flanding, as it now does, without any {pecified 
limitations, may eafily, we conceive, be made a bad ufe of. Theevil, 
however, does not terminate here. “Thofe who have been accuftomed 
to Calviniftic preaching in the Church, and who have been perfuaded 
to confider fuch preaching exclufively as evangelical, wil! rather leave 
the church, and join the conventicle, than be deprived of fuch edify- 
ing fanaticifm. Add to this that Calviniftic minifters are never flow 
to infinuate, nay, are frequently careful openly to declare that their 
neighbouring minifters of Anti-Calviniftic fentiments, are ‘* blind 
guides,” and ‘*dumb dogs,’’ who know nothing of the doctrines of 
the church or of the fcripture. They thus become the direct pro- 
moters of fchifm, and infamoufly betray the truft repofed in them. 
What elfe is the tendency of Mr. Overton’s arrogant declaration: 
“ Ve, then, are the true Churchmen; and Mr. Daubeny ind his afflo- 
ciates are Diffenters ?” 


« The evil of {chifm,” fays this excellent Churchman, ‘is fo great, anid 
the fin of it fo heinous, that every thing which is likely to promote it ought 
ty be guarded againit with the greatcit care; and, perhaps, there never 
was a time, when that care was more neceilary than al preient, there nevec 
was a time, when the duty of Church Communion was lefs underiiood in 
theory, or les attended to in practice. Many of the common pcople, taking 
upon themilelves to judge what is true doctrine and what is not, confider st 
a fufficient excule for frequenting a conventicle, that ‘ they hear there what 
isgood.” To break the unity of the Church, and to encourage the preach- 
ing of thofe who, not having given any fecurity for preaching trae doc- 
trine, may preach falle, is confidered as a very venial offence, if an offence 
atall. The /erson, from whom they hear doctrines of which they approve, 
and the Alace in which they hear them, is, it feems, a circumiiance of but 
little amportance.” 

“« In the worthip of God,” continues Mr, Pearfon, “ I once heard a fea- 
fible lay-man fay, ‘place fignifies nothing, fo that the /eare be right.’ 
When this maxiin is taken by itfelf, what can be more truce? When it 
is taken in reference to so¢ial worthip among Chrifiians, and alleged as an 
excufe for neglecting the difcipline eftablifhed in the Church, what can be 
more falfe? If individuals are to determine what doctrines are to be taught, 
and w/e is to teach them, what Alaces and simes are to be appropriated to 
public worthip, and what rites and ceremanies are to be obferved in it, what 
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will foon become of Chriftianity among us? In the minds and hearts of 
true believers, indeed, it nfuli ever reign as the guide of their hives, and 


the ground of their deare‘i hopes; but, conlidered as a aC urch, a8 a body of 


men united in the fame faith and wor, ip, of which Chlrifi ts the head, and 
of which it can truly be faid that by jomts and bands having nourishment 
adminiftered, and knit together, it incieateth with the increafe of Gad) we 
fhal! probab!y look for itin vain. Belides, to return to the maxim itlelf, js 
it likely that the deart can be all! ogether right, where th re is a wilful ne. 
glect of obfervances which, not preier bed by Chritt himlelf, are pre- 


icribed by thofe who have received authority from Chrill to direct the tens 
of that tlock over which the Holy Ghoit hath made them overfcerers?” 


(Pp. 76—79.) 


Mr. Pearfon remarks that, from the days of the early Puritans to 
thofe of Whitefield and Wefley, the principal fchifies which hav 
diftra&ed our Church have all originated from Calvinifm. The fol- 
lowers of Wefley are generally regarded as Arminians ; but this, Mr, 
Pearfon (ays, is a fallacy. In many opinions which are peculiarly 
Calviniftic, particularly on the fubjects of ju/?ification, of the new birth, 


and of what has been called the faith of ajfjurance, the tollowers of 


both as cordially agree as they do in hoftility to the difcipline of the 
Church. Mr. Pearfon is right, and has produced from Welley paf- 
fages which are well deferving of notice. The Methoditts had 
wandered many years in the new path of /a/vation by faith and works, 
before God fhewed them the old way of falvatian by faith only.”— 
*¢ My being born of Guid was an inflantaneous a&t, enabling me, from 
that moment, to be more Gan: conqueror over thofe corruptions, 
which before I was always a flave t .— T felt faith in C hrift, and 
an affurance was given me that he had taken away my fins, even 
eink” Mr. Pearfon, therefore, juftly concludes that, whatever the 
followers of Wefley may think of /ome of the Lambeth articles, they 
would freely fubfcribe to the fifth and fixth. We are firmly per{uaded 
that he is not miftaken when he adds, * My) opinion is that, in doing 
fo, they would, if certain hindrances did not ftand in the way, be 
joined by the far greater part, if not the wh *, of thof2 who are cha- 
racterized by the term evangelical.”  (P. 85 

We cannot conclude our e site from this valuable pamp! het 


without inferting the following, which is of fingular importance. 


¢ It will not be foreign to this part.of the fubject to obferve that Calvi- 
niftic preaching encourages the error, too prevalent among the lower orders 
of the people, of preferring, in the public fervice, the Sermon to the Prayers. 
I would not deny the we fh nets of preaching when judic ioufly conducted, 
nor refufe to it its due d: egree of eftimation; but, cer tainly, when the Ser- 
mon is compared with the Prayers, i is of but inferior importance. In 
hearing a fermon, we may, perhaps, be injiruaCied in our duty, or excited to 


its performance ; but in joining with fincerity in the piayers, we are ac 


— 


tually performing a contiderable branch of our duty. Now, it has not 
efcaped the obfervations of hes icerning perions thai, in the minifiry of many 
of thole who are called evangelical preachers, there is often a carelefinels 


aud hafie in the reading of the Lit urgy, well adapted to excite a belief 
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the Prayers are not confid ‘red by the reader, what in fa@ they are, as the 
mot important part of the fervice, but merely as a decent introduion to 
the Sermon which ts to follow. ‘How far the gratification of vanity, and 
the defire of ‘preaching themselves, not Christ Jesus the Lord, may be con- 
cerned in this, or how tar it may arife from dilaftection to the Prayers them- 
felves, J thall not prefume to dete rmine; but I am ture that the thing iWclt 
is of very pernicious tendency.” (Pp. 87—89.) 


Mr. Pearfon, in the courfe of his remarks, has favoured us with 
a copy of a moft extraordinary letter, which, as illuftrative of the 
genuine fpiit of our & -vangelical Calviniftic Methodifts, it would be 
altogether unpardonable to withhold from our readers, 


« T am always forry to find,” he fays, addrefling himfelf to Mr. Overton, 
“that we are retrog rrade in liberality of thin king 5 ; and you, Sir, I am 
aflured, will not be proud of an ally who, in his att ‘mpt to thield you from 
my attack, has manifetied fentiments of which even Baxter, the believer 
in witchcraft, and the perfecutor of thofe acculed of it, would have been 
afhamed.” 


The letter, which had on it the Leicefer poft mark, was occafioned 
by Mr. Pearfon’s Remarks on Juftification, and was as follows: 


‘ Rev. Sir, 

oe Pra actical infidels would thank you for your publication ; but the peru- 
fal of it produced no emotions in my mind but thofe of grief and pity: 
grief that Remptione has fuch a blind guide, and pity for you, reflecting 
on the confequence of {uch doctrines as your's.” 

“ May God in mercy thew you the way of lalvation, for as yet you are 
utterly a {tranger to it; and may you, before death, become a True 
CuurcuMan; for now I fcruple not to fay you are not. 

I am, Sir, 
Your well-wither, and a friend, 
Though not a minister 
Of the Eftablithment,’’ 


Mr. Pearfon, in a poftfcript, fays: ** It is but juft to add that, 
when Mr. Overton was informed of my having received the ano- 
nymous letter of which a copy is given, p. 59, he pronounced the 
fending of it to be ‘a cowardly attempt ;’ afluring me that ‘ he enter- 
tained very different ideas of fuch principles as mine from thofe ex- 
prefied in the anonymous letter,’ and that he viewed that letter with 
as great difapprobation as [ could do.” How Mr. Overton could 
make fuch a declaration we are totally at a lofs to conceive. ‘To 
thofe who have read Mr. Overton’s book, the fentiments of the letter- 
writer, compared with his, will appear, both as to matter and expref- 
hon, fufficiently mild. Is Mr, Overton practifed in the art of rrim- 
MING? 

While Mr. Pearfon’s pamphlet was in the prefs, he faw the mafterly 
publication of Dr. Kipling. It is a fubjeét of pride to the Anti- 
Jacobin Reviewers that Mr. Pearfon’s judgment ith regard to bli 
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publication coincides with their own. ‘* His treatife, with refpe& to 
the particular point { which] he had in view, ought, in my opinion, 
to be confidered as decifive, and to fet it at reft for ever.” 


The Hiftory of Canada from its firft Difcovery ; comprehending an Ac. 
count of the original Eftablifbment of the Coisny of Louifiana. by 
George Herri t, kfq. Depucy Poftmatter-General of Britith Ame- 
rica. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 616. 12s. Longman and Rees. 1804. 


O regular hittory of Canada having been publifhed in the Eng. 
hith language Mr. Herriot propoled to fupply the defideratum, 
In undertaking fuch a tafk he ought to have conndered by whom an 
Englith hiftory of Canada was to be read, and in what view fuch 
hiftory could be interefting to Englifh readers. Canada aff vied a 
fubject for an exhibition of favage life, that might have been initruc- 
tive to any readers ; but the work before us is chiefly a detail of events 
that are of little importance to readers of this country. It extends 
only to the year 1731, when Canada continued in polleflion of the 
French ; and our author informs us is chiefly compiled from Charle- 
voix’s Hiftory of New France. It was natural and proper for 
Charlevoix writing to Frenchmen to enumerate the various contetts 
between his countrymen and the Indians; but an Englifh writer 
fhould have recollected that Englifhmen care very little about the 
battles which the French fought with the Troquois, Ilionois, or any 
other favages in the feventeenth century. ‘To our countrymen a hif- 
tory of Canada only begins to be important when the country becomes 
a fubject of conteft between Irance and England. An introductory 
chapter might have fufficed fer all the fubjeat of the whole volume, 
and twenty-eight years more, down to the glorious 1759. ‘Then 
Canada becomes truly interefting to Britons, when they can contemp- 
late Britith genius, courage, and kill, effecting fplendid victory ; but, 
lengthened out to a large volume, the production is very tedious. 
Having made thefe obfervations on the fubjeét we fhall now proceed 
to the plan and execution. 

“Our author deems it neceflary to inform us that America was dif- 
covered by Chriftopher Columbus, and that the fuccefs of that navi- 
gator ftimulated adventurers from other countries to attempt difcove- 
ries. Without repeating fuch well known facts, and names, we go on 
to the actual hiftory. Jacques Cardier effe€ted a fettlement on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence in 1534, and by an obvious policy joined 
fome tribes of the natives againft others. In 1540, a ftronger efta- 
blifhment was made, but we fee nothing of the operations, fo as to 
form any idea of the eafe or difficulty; and, confequently, of the qua- 
lities that were exerted. That detest is not totally in the fubject, 
witnels Robertfon’s exhibition of fmall tribes of Indians, long before 
he comes to the great empires of Mexico and Peru. The new efta- 
blifhment was dettroyed by fome caufe which has never been known. 
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The civil wars obftructed the attention of the French from navigation 
for many years. Buc the Burbon hero having at length triumphed 
over all ufurpers, tranquillity returned, and France was able to re(um? 
maritime enterprize. Champlain, a mariner, fettled a colony, in 
1608, at Quebec 5 concluded alliances wich fome Indian tribes, and 
went to war with the Iroquois, the chief tribe in that quarter.— 
Thefe contefts are narrated with minute particularity ; but without 
inttructivenefs or intereft. ‘Lhe contentions even of favages may be 
rendered both nftructis e and intereiting by a writer who can exhibit 
ina ftriking view the qualities of head and heart which they exeit : 
but our author’s pictures are not glowing. 

After the death of Henry IV. the colony was for feveral years ne- 
glected ; but Richelieu formed a plan for giving it ftabi lity ; and 
velted the management in the hands of a company. ‘This corporation 
received feveral letters of nobility figned by the king, with blanks to 
be filled by fuch names, as the company thould think proper. This 
we conjecture, but not trom the hiftory LEARN, was the origin of the 
Canadian nobleife: an order of men which Brit. th policy has regarded 
in eftablithing a conftitution for Canada. A fettlement was now 
formed at Montreal, in the upper part of that country. 

The fecond book confifts principally of wars gvith the Iroquois. 
The narrative of thefe hoftilities continues minute but uninterelling : 
fome conferences are lefs infipid, as they difplay Indian manners: 
peace was at length concluded. Ecclefia {tics now attained a confi- 
derable weight in the new colony; and ufed their authority in the 
acquifition of wealth and power for their own order, fully as much as 
in the difufion of religion, The Jefuits were peculis rly active; and 
under their management a feminary was eftablifhed. 

In the third book we find the company furrendering their charter 5 
and the colony included in the jurifdiction of the Weft India Com- 
pany. The fame book contains an account of wars and fortifications ; 

alfo of the converfion of Indian tribes to Chriftianity. Frontenac ar- 
rived as governor in 1672, and being inteJligent and inquifitive he was 
at pains to learn the fituation of the country to the weftward of Ca- 
nada. From the converfion of Indian tribes, the intercourfe increafed 
between them and the Europeans, and miffionaries had a fafe accefs 
to the interior parts. Father Marquette, one of thefe, learned that 
there was a very great river that had a fouthern courfe. ‘This he fup- 
pofed either continued, and reached the Gulph of Mexico, or changed 
to a weftern, and proceeded to the Pacific Ocean. He undertook to 
vilit the river, (the Miflifippi;) fucceeded, and received certain infor- 
mation of its courfe. La Sale, a mariner, failed down the river to its 
mouth in the Gulph of Mexico, 

Military affairs occupy but a fmall part of the fourth book, A 
confiderable portion is devoted to the fur trade between the Indians 
and French. Great difputes arofe between the governor and church 


men, in which the former appears blameable: various changes were 


effe&ted in the courts of law. 
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In the fifth book the Iroquois renewed the war; and France being now 
(in 1689) engaged in hoftilities with her chief European neighbours, 
could not fpare a great bady of troops for the protection of her colony 
in North America; thence the Indians were fuccefsful. “The Eng. 
lifh co-operated with them: and Canada between the two enemies 
was greatly diftrefled. Frontenac endeavoured to incline the favages 
to peace; and, at length, fucceeded. We are now conducted to the 
operations between the French and Englifh in thofe regions; but thefe 
of courfe are not new to the readers of the hiftory of their country. 

In the fixth book we find the Iroquois again hoftile to the French; 
and the narrative confifts of the fame kind of defultory operations as 
in the former wars. 

The feventh opens with a negociation for peace, which is told with 
great prolixity of detail. While it was pending the Count de Fron- 
tenac died, (in 1698,) after having been twenty-fix vears governor of 
New France. He was an able, brave, difinterefted man; but am- 
bitious, proud, and imperious. His fucceflor de Callieres was more 
conciliatory ; and his appointment facilitated the conclufion of the 
treaty with the Indians; the negociation terminated in a peace made 
at Montreal; he died in 1703. With talents, courage, and integ- 
rity, equal to his predeceflor, de Callieres was endowed with much 
more moderation. ‘I he fuccefhon war being now begun, the Iroquois 
were eafily induced to renew hoftilities in conjunction with the Eng- 
lifh ; with thefe the feventh book is clofed. “he eighth goes on with 
the fame fubject till the peace of Utrecht. The French now pro- 
ceeded with undivided ftrength againft the Iroquois, whom they com- 
pletely conquered ; and here ends the account of Canada. 

The ninth book proceeds to Louifiana, the name given by the 
French to the country on the banks of the Miffiffippi. La Sale hav- 
ing, as we have feen, difcovered the mouth of that river, propofed to 
find it from fea. He failed from France with that intent ; arrived at 
St. Domingo; proceeded, about the gulph, and afcended a river, but 
found it was not the one he wanted. Making various other attempts 
he failed in his enterprize. 

In the tenth Mr. D‘Abberville undertook this difcovery. From 
St. Domingo he took a more eaftern courfe than that in which La 
Sale had mifcarried, and foon fucceeded in his purpofe; and having 
failed up the river, conftructed a fort in the country of the Natchez, 
the chief tribe of Louifiana. . 

The eleventh, which is the laft book, proceeds with fortifications, 
and other difpofitions for fecuring the fettlement. Thefe include 
civil regulations. Our author in this book introduces a commercial 
and political account of Louifiana, and alfo a view of the manners of 
the Natchez, and their tranfactions with the French. They at firft 
pretended great friendfhip towards the new comers, but were really 
meditating their deftru@ion. They formed a confpiracy for that pur- 
pofe, and maflacred two hundred; but they were ftopped ia their 
@areer, and entirely fubdued, 
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As the French advanced alony the banks of the MiMMfippi, their 
progrefs alarmed other India tribes ; and among thefe the Chicachees, 
between whom and them a bloody war commenced, and here the vo- 
lume clofes. 

From this analyfis our readers will be able to form a judgment of 
the materials of the work. The arrangement is chronological and 
clear: the language is eafy and perfpicuous. The produétion is by 
no means deficient in ufeful facts; but requires to be very much cur- 
tailed to be interefting. 


The Synonymes of the Latin Language, alphabetically arranged, with 
Critical Differtations upon the force of its Prepofitions, both in a 
fimple and compounded State. By John Hill, L.L. D. Profeffor of 
Humanity in the Univerfity, and Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Quarto. Pp. 796. 1/. 11s. 6d. Longman and Rees, 
London; Manners and Miller, rdinburgh. 1804. 


ak is a very elaborate work, on a fubjeé& attended with peculiar 
difficulties, “To apprehend, with accuracy, the nice fhades of 
meaning which diftinguifh thofe words denominated SyNoNyMouUs 
is, even in the cafe of our native tongue, no eafy talk; to explain 
them intellizibly and happily to others is more difficult ftill. To 
fucceed in fuch difcuffions requires not only the moft perfect know- 
ledge of a language, but fuch delicacy of dilcrimination, and fuch 
correctnels of thinking, as fall to the fhare comparatively of but few. 
Tn all thefe refpeis the SyNonyMES Francots of the Abbe Girard 
is deferving of the higheft praife. It is, indeed, a work of fingular 
merit, to which we know nothing, in any languaye, that deferves to 
be compared, and which, we think, will hardly ever be excclled. 

But be who undertakes to explain the fynonymous words of a dead 
language has obftacles to encounter of a mott formidable kind, 


Quod in vernaculA lingua,” fays another ingenious Frenchman, M., 
Gardin Dume!nil, “ feliciter executus eft Seriptor Gallicus, id in Latina fi 
tentarem, opere pretium elle me fa€iurum exiltimavi. Neqgue fefeilit meun 
inter et illius inceeptum quantum intereffet. Singularem enim Clariffimi 
viii perfpicaciam non parum adjuvit nativi fermonis, quotidiana et commoda 
tractatio, vivos appellandi copia, et crebra cum do¢ctillimis et acutitlimis 
viris de verborum, fenfu difceptationes. Mihi vero, preter quam quod ab 
ila fagacitate longe ablum, haud ita familiaris et obvia fuit in lingua vetert 
verborum proprietas, et multiplex Jocutionum ufus. Mortuos interroganti 
non refpondent manes dubitanti non licuit cum Livit et Ciceronis aqualibus 
Confabulari. At ifia,” continues the fame learned writer, ‘‘ me non deter- 
tuit operis difficultas. Spirat adhuc in egregiis antiquorum lucubrationibus 
iplorum mens, que pene tota,in legentium et ailidue meditantium animos 
transfunditur. Occulta non femper fugiunt invetiigantem.  Similia vix 
fallunt ab omni parte comparantem. Neque adeo pauca fuperfunt Lating- 
tum {cripta, ut non fatis ampla fuppetat conferendi inter fe, et opponendi 
materia, nec poflit obfcuris quidquam alicande lucis afferri, Verum qui 
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plurimum in hifce videat, cum non modo, perfpicacem, fed etiam in anti. 
quorum lectione fic opportet efle verfatum, ut optimi cujulque Scriptoris 
ingenium penitus qual: combiberit, et ad verborum omnium vin et colloca- 
tionem atlenderit.” 


Whether even the moft accomplifhed modern fcholars have thus 
tho:ough'y imbibed the {pirit of the ancient languages, may, we think, 
be very reaionibly doubted. The lover of claffical learning, it is true, 
is, by no means, deftitute of much valuable affiftance for a{certaining 
the precife impoit of terns. In the Latin language, the great Roman 
orator and philofopher himfelf, than whom no man ever mote tho- 
roughly underftood his native tongue, has left, on this fubjeét, a great 
variety of obfervations, of which the utility cannot be too highly 
prized, Many mafterly notices of the fame kind are communicated 
by Varro, Quin@ilian, and Seneca. From Afcopius Pedianus, No- 
nius Marcclius, Feftus, Donatus, and Servius, abundant information 
of this nature may be derived ; nor ought other names of a later date 
to be pafled in filence. By the ardent admirer of claffical literature 
thofe of Ifidere of Seville, Scioppius, Vavafleur, Sealiger, Henry 
Stevens, Gefner, and others, will never be mentioned but with grati- 
tude and refpeét. Such writers have been called ** the pioneers of 
literatu e ;” and many have affected to fpeak of them with contempt, 
This defpicable pedantry (for of pedantry there are various and even 
oppofite kinds) owes no {mal} part of its reputation to the peevifh and 
fplenetic petulance of Pope, who, having failed moft egregioufly in 
attempting to fettle the text of Shakefpeare, (an undertaking for which 
he had no qualifications,) declared open war againft all verbal critics 
and criticifm. His authority was high, and, on many accounts, de- 
ferved to be fo. It was, therefore, eagerly laid hold of by thofe who 
thought that the moft effe€tual way to fcreen their own ignorance of 
ancient learning was to depreciate the {tudies of men who had lJabour- 
ed, with indefatigable application, and with aftonifhing fuccefs, to 
explain the lefs obvious elegancies of the languages in which that 
learning is contained. 

- But however frequently we may be entertained by eloquent decla- 
mations on the dulnefs and drynef{s of verbal criticifm, we may lay it 
down as univerfally true, that the authors of thefe declamations are 
either deftitute of folid fenfe and of correé& tafte, or that, funk in 
habits of confirmed idlenefs, they want the courage to encounter fuch 
difficulties as muft be furmounted in order to acquire a competent 
acquaintance with the precious remains of the ancient claflics. No 
maxim was ever better founded than that of Lord Coke: ** Nomina 
fi nefcis, perit cognitio rerum.” ‘lhe induftrious ftudent, therefore, 
will carefully perufe and digeft the information conveyed in the writ- 

ings of fuch men as we have mentioned. We think with the very in- 
= Beauzee, who republifhed, and confiderably augmented the 
SYNONYMES Francois of Girard, that a very ufeful volume might 
be compiled from the lucubrations of thefe eminent {cholars, 7 
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cially from fuch of them as more immediately relate to the differences 
of fynonymous words. 


“ Un pareil livre avertiroit les jeunes étudians qu’il y a dans Jes auteurs 
Latins une infinité des vues fines et delicates, dont ignorance doit rendre 
les Latiniftes modernes fort fulpects, et leurs admirateurs bien circon pects. 
Mais fi les anciens avoient pris eux-mémes le foin de jeter fur toute leur 
langue ce coup d’ceil philofophique, qui apprécie avec juftetie l’énergie de 
chaque terme, nous verrions entre ces mots, dit M. d’Alembert, une intinité 
de nuances qui nous échappent dans une langue morte, et qui do. ent 
nous faire fentir combien le premier des humanities modernes eli éluigné 
de favoir le Latin.” 


No man who has any tincture of letters is ignorant how much, as 
well of the beauty, as of the accuracy of compofition, depends on the 
proper choice of words; for nothing is more certain than that every 
thought has its appropriate expreffion, which can fcldom be changed 
without obvious difadvantage. The great Roman orator, in the firft 
book of his treatife ** De Oratore,” giving fome accuunt of his juve- 
nile ftudies, has a very remarkable paflage to this purpofe. 


« Tn quotidianis autem exercitationibus equidem mihi adole{centulus pro- 
ponere lolebam illam exercitationem maxime, ut aut verlibus propotitis 
quam maxime gravibus, aut oratione aliqua leci4 ad eum finem quem me- 
moria poilem comprehendere, eam rem iplam, quam legiliem, verbis altis 
quam maxime potlem leétis, pronunciarem. Sed poft animadverti hoc elle 
in hoe vitit, quod ea verba, que maxime cujufque rei propria, quaeque ellent 
ornatillima atque optima, occupailet aut Ennius, fi ad ejus verius me exer- 
cerem, aut Gracchus, fi ejus orationem mihi forte propofuiilem: ita, fi 
iisdem verbis uterer, nihil prodeffe; fi a/is, etiam obetle, cum minus idoneis 
uti contue(cerem.” 


On the principle here laid down by Cicero, that, on every fub- 
ject, a good writer will make choice of the moft proper terms, Mr. 
Beauz¢e has condemned the /:teral interpretation, which accompanies 
moft of the Latin claflics in ufum Delphini; and, although we have 
long been accuftomed to regard, with a feeling fomewhat approaching 
to veneration, the labours of thofe learned Jefuits, who have fo well 
elucidated the ancient authors, yet we cannot but acknowledge that, 
to us, the cenfure of their ingenious countryman appears well 


founded. 


“ Si les anciens,” he fays, “ pouvoient revivre, et aujourd’hui devenir 
juges de nos compofitions, de quel @il verroient-ils ces prétendues inter- 
pretations Latines que I’on a jointes a leurs textes pendant le regne dernier, 
fous prétexte d’en faciliter l'étude au Dauphin, et dans le/quelles ona afleéte 
d’éviter les mots et les tours qu’ils avoient employes? Et-il potlible qu’aucun 
de ceux qui s’en font occupés, n’ait vu que ce travail étoit plus propre a 
gater le goiit qu’a l’eclairer, et n’étoit bon qu’i rendre in‘enfible iur la 
propriété et l’énergie des termes, et fur les fineties de la langue ¢” 


In a preface of fome length, but occafionally obfcure, Dr. Hill 


has favoured us with fome general obfervations on fynonymous terms, 
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37° ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
“ The word ‘ /ynonymous,’ he fays, ‘is often fuppofed applicable to 


fuch terms only as denote precifely the fame conception. Some words 
occur, in the different languages, fo ftri€ily equivalent that their mean. 
ing is not to be diftinguifhed.” The number of thefe, however, is, 
we are perfuaded, in every language, fo {mall as {carcely to deferve 
attention. They are, we believe, entirely confined to the expreflion 
of the moft fimple conceptions ; nor do we fuppote that, 1n any lan. 
guage, any complex terms, fignificant of what Locke calls mzxed modes, 
will be found precifely equivalent. Our author, however, is of opi- 
nion that “the multiplicity of fuch terms increales the harmony of 


{peech, and gives the poet and the orator an advantage in the prattice - 


of their refpeétive arts.”’ We are far from thinking this opinion juft: 
on the contrary, we are convinced that a multiplicity of fuch terms 
would bea glaring defeét. The learned Profeflor himfelf allows, that 
‘** were a redundance of this kind to pervade a language completely, 
the fame people might be faid to fpeak, at Icaft, two languages at 
once.” With regard to the notion that terms perfeétly equivalent 
contribute to harmony, and conter advantages on the orator and poet, 
we are inclined to confider it as altogether chimerical. It {cems 
grounded onthe principle that the frequent recurrence of the fame 
word ought, as much as poflible, to be avoided. But this principle, 
we apprehend, is not to be admitted without certain refisclions.— 
Needlefsly, indeed, to repeat the fame word mult be always difagree- 
able; butthe repetition will never offend when the fenfe requires it. 
Were this the cafe, the moft offenfive clals of words, in every lan- 
guage, would be the pronouns, which yet, we know, give offence to 
nobody, ‘There is, however, of terms which are commonly flyled 
{ynonymous, a much more numerous and important clas, concerning 
which our author {peaks more accurately. 


“ Such terms,” he fays, “ take their chara@ter, not from the identity of 
the conceptions [which] they denote, but from the analogy [the author means 
resemblance} by which thofe conceptions are allied. They prefent differences 
which, like thades of the fame colour, bear a common relation to one generi¢ 
idea. When the point of general co-incidence, and the ground of particular 
diverfity, in terms fo di/criminated, are afcertained, it is in the power of the 
writer to ule them with propriety. He may then know which to adopt, 
and which to reje&, and can reconcile embellifhment with accuracy and 
precifion: for the moit delicate variety in thought he is furnifhed with a 
correfponding variety in exprefhon. He arranges terms pon precilely the 
fame principles that apply to things; fo that the language, in which he 
conveys his idea, becomes a complete picture of the idea itielf. If the vul 
gar had not atonfu‘ed apprehenfion of differences whieh the learned only 
can define, they would be almoft debarred from the ufe of {peech. The 
points, at the fame time, that are fpecific, and involve the definition of 
terms, eicape their notice, as if they had no exiftence.” (Pref. Pp. ti. tv.) 


Negleéling, then, thofe few words in a language which may happea 
to be exattly equivalent to each other, we rightly conceive of fyno- 
nymous terms when we view any fet of them as conveying one pm? 
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cipal idea in common ; which principal idea is diverfified in each bya 
particular combination with one or more acceflary ideas fuperadded 
toit. Inas far as the conception denoted by the terms is the fame, 


they are fynonymous ; in as far as it is diverfified they are different ; 


and they are properly explained when their agreement and differences 
are diftin€tly pointed out. Dr. Hill has, therefore, formed a very 
accurate notion of the principle which ought to dircét the grammarian 
in unfolding the import of fynonymous words, 

“ In flating,” he fays, “ the power of the different terms brought toge- 
ther, he had adopted, of himfelt, the plan of Monfieur D’Alembert, and 
has been uniformly guided by an expreilion of the point in which they all 
agree. Reverfing afterwards the fynthetic method, by which this point 
was at firft appiehended, he has tried to thew, by a variety ienadel of 
claffical authority, how each of the terms collated holds of that general defi- 
nition, to which they all refer as a ftandard.” (Pref. p. xii.) 

Of the various authors, who have occafionally written on the fyno- 
nymes of the Latia tongue, we could wifh that the learned Profeflor 
had favoured us with a fhort account, diftinguifhing their refpective 
merits, and informing us from which of them he derived moft affift- 
ance in the compofition of his laborious work. In his preface he 
fpeaks of certain Dutch and German critics in general terms of re- 
fpe&t; but the only names that are particularly mentioned, are thofe 
of Popma, Noltenius, Schellerus, and Gefner. We conclude, of 
courfe, that he has not feen the very learned and ingenious work of 
Gardin Dumefnil, of whofe fenfible dedication to the Univerfity of 
Paris we have given a fpecimen. It was publithed in 1777, with the 
exprefs approbation of the Univerfity, and is modeftly intituled 
“ Synonymes Latine, et leurs differentes fignifications, avec des examples 
tirés des meilleurs auteurs ; @ Vimitation des Synonymes Francois de M. 
l Abbé Girard.” We cannot, indeed, help being of opinion that this 
isa much better chofen title than that which Dr, Hill has prefixed to 
hisbook. He calls it ** THe Synonymes of the Latin Language ;” 
adefignation which rather unfortunately fuggefts that, in the author’s 
eftimation, he has exhaufted the fubject. ‘Chis, however, it ought 
in juftice to be obferved, is merely an overfight ; for the learned Pro- 
feflor was far from intending to convey to his readers any fuch infinu- 
ation, ‘* Though the lift of thefe,” he fays, meaning fynonymous 
words, ** which it is afterwards attempted to explain, be numerous, 
itis ftill fufceptible of addition. If the plan adopted is [ be] approved 
of, it may be purfued by others more fucce(sfully, and to a wreater ex- 
tent.” (Pref. p. xi.) In conformity with this idea, the title of his 
book ought certainly to have been fimply “ Synonymcs of the Latin 
Language,” without the article : a title which would have accurately 
fignified that the work contained an explanation of any indefinite num- 
ber of terms. The Profeflor adds, indeed, ** [t is underftood, how- 
ever, that by far the greateft number of Latin terms, that can be juftl 
oppofed to each other, will be found in this colleétion.”” (Ibid.) But 
in this he lies, we think, under a great miftake. His volume com- 
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prehends the interpretation of not quite 1000 words, while that of 
the Frenchman difcuffes, at leaft, four times 2s many: nor do very 
many of thofe admitted by the latter appear to us to occupy their place 
in confequence of a dubious claim. It may be added that, while the 
woik of Dr, Hill contains nearly 800 large quarto pages, that of Du- 
mefnil confifts of no more than 522 in fmall oétavo. Of thefe two 
publications we are not here appreciating the refpective merits; we 
are fpeaking only of the comparative number of words which they 
include, and of the difference of their fize. 

When the manner of thefe two authors is compared, itis impoffible 
to conceive a greater contraft. It feems as if they had made a com- 
plete exchange of their national characters. Dr. Hill is, in general, 
elaborate and diffufe; Dumefnil always concentrated and fimple. The 
former difplays a perpetual affeCtation of profound remark ; the latter 
feems to have had no other object but to give the exact diftindtions of 
words in the plaineft language poflible. Hence the former continually 
reminds us ofa French, and the tatter of an Englifh, wrier. Our 
readers cannot fail, we think, to ob/erve the very ftriking oppofition 
between their two ftyles, in the following explanations of Jn/omnis 
and Migil, A fairer fpecimen of both the works could hardly be 
produced. 


Hic. — “ InNsomnis, ViciL, 


agree, in denoting wakefulnefs, but differ, in refy €@ to the caufe from 
which it proceeds. The firft, from ‘in’ and ‘ fomnus,’ denotes the want 
of lleep, from disease, or fiom fear, or any strong mental emotion. * Et explora- 
to, jam profectos amicos, noétem quictam, ulque affirmatur, non insomnem 
egit.’” Tac. fist. 2. 49. Though, in the case of Otho, before he killed himself, 
there was a cause for vant of sleep, yet the cause, it should seem, was too feeble, and 
he did enjoy it. 





Collucent ignes: noftemque cuftodia ducit 
Infomnem ludo. Virc. £2. 9. 166. 


“ Here, the guards pass a sleepless night, not from disease or fear, but from ex 
cessive mirth, 


——Ille xotis [Notis] a€tus ad Oricum 

Poft infana Capra fidera, frigidus 

Nocies non fine multis 

Insomnis lacrymis agit. Hor. Car. 3.7. 5. 


** Such was the distress of Gyges, in the absence of Asteria, that it robbed him of 
his rest. 

‘« From ‘ tmsownis’ comes ¢ infomnia,’ as an abftraét, which fignifies refilefs 
nefs, ‘ Incitabatur imsamnia maxime ; neque enim plus quam tribus noc- 
turnis horis quiefcebat,’—Syver. Ca/. 50. * Captivos insomnia cruciatos it- 
teriifle,—-G ELL. 4. 6. IJnsomnium, again, which appears generally in the 
plural number, only fignifies the dream [fignifies only the dream] which gives 
uneafinels during tleep, and thereby ronki it. * Caret ergo etiam vinolen- 
tia, et cruditate, et infomniis..—Cic. de Sen. 86. a. 


Dii meliora ferant, nec fint infomnia vera, Tiguxt. 3. 4. 1. 
Vici. 
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“ Vectt differs from ‘ Infomnis,’ in implying, that the want of fleep pro- 
ceeds from a fenfe of duty, leading to a duipolition to watch, 


Quaque Vigil cuftos, preterituruseram. Ovip. drt. Am. 3. 612. 





Invenies, tu tantum providus aku 


Tende animum vigilem. Stat. Achill. 1. 545. 


Monfirum horrendum, ingens: cui quot funt cerpore plume, 

Tot vigiles oculi fubter, . 

Noéte volat, celi medio terreque per umbram 

Stridens, nee dulci declinat lumina fomno. Virc. An, 4. 181. 





« From this inimitable and Aicturesque deicription of Fame, the correéinefs 
of the definitions of Vzgi/, on which term its merit re(ts, may be inferred. 
‘ Nox per diverla inquies: cum barbare feltis epulis, lajto cantu, aut truci 
fonore, fubjeGa vallium ac reiultantis faltus complerent; apud Romanos 
invalidi ignes, interrupta voces, atque ipfi paflim adjacerent vallo, oberra- 
rent .tentoriis, ‘ infomnes’ magis quam fervigiles, ducemque terruit dira 
quies.)—Tacit. dan. 1.65. The Germans were ‘ inlomnes’ entively, as 
they wanted fleep by a voluntary indulgence in the joys of a featt. With 
the Romans, however, the cafe was not fimilar. They were reftlefs from 
anxiety, though they did not observe the same regularity in their watches, for whick 
they were in general remarkable.”’ (Pp. 451,—453.) 





DuMESNIL. “ Insomnis, Exsomnis, Vigil. 


INSOMNIS, gui ne dort joint, d’in et de fomnus, Oberrant infomnes ma- 
gifquam pervigiles. Tacit. Noétem infomnem ducere, Virg. Exsomnis, 
qui ne dort plus, (quafi) e fomno. Non fecus in jugis exfomnis flupet Evias, 
Hor, Vicit, gui veille. Vigiles oculi. Virg. Canum Vigilum excubie. 
Hor. Vigil difere d’'infomnis, Imo. en ce gu'tl sufipoze de Tattention, et une so te 
a activité, lorsqu’il est applique aux fer sonnes ; 2do. en ce qu'il s’applique aux choses 
gui ne sont fas naiurellement susceptibles de sommeil. Lucerne Vigiles. Hor, 
Vigil ignis. Virg. On ne fourroit fas dire iniomnes lucerne, ## ignis infom- 
nis.” (Pp. 332, 333.) 

We are tempted to give yet another fpecimen, in which the differ- 


ence of manner between thefe learned grammarians is ftill more 
ftrengly marked, 


Hit, 


agree, in referring to the manner, in which the surfaces of bodies, tangible and 
visible, terminate, and to the relation which their different extremities bear to eack 
other. Figura, however, relates to the arbitrary termination of furfaces, 
without regard to any genus to which the bodies prelenting them are un- 
derfiood to belong. ‘ Forma,’ again, always fuppoies a defined thape, by 
which, as a pattern, certain individuals, though deviating (lightly from each 
other, are held together asa genus. The varieties of which Figura is ful- 
ceptible, from the possible combinations of bounding lines, differing in length and in 
curvature, are infinite; thofe of ¢ Forma,’ on the other hand, are limited by 
neceflary approximations toa flandard. 

“ That the Romans understood there was intention in the agent, wwho imharted both 
qualities to matter, is evident from what Farro says of the terms. * Fiétor, cum 
dicit, Fingo, fguram imponit; cum dicit, Informo, ‘ Formam,’—Vakxno 
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« He * qui fingit,’ or ‘dat figuram,’ then, is fuppofed to aét from inten. 
tion, and follows a pattern exuling only im bis own imagination. The 
rudeft mals, accordingly, to which Agura is applied, 1s not underfiood to have 
taken its fhape fortuitoufly. Its furlace is {uppofed to terminate accordin, 
to the will of the Creator, though it terminates in a way peculiar to itfel!. 

“ Forma isa lefs general term than ¢ Figura.” Zhe latter is the inseparable 
concomitant of matier, [what would the followers of Ariflotle fay to this philo- 
fophy*] which the former is not, becaufe it fuggefis extenfion, limited by 
fixed boundaries. Were there but one object in nature, it would potle/s 
‘Figura,’ but not Forma. If we fuppofe no plurality of mafles, the idea of 
fiaudard and copy is neceflarily deftroyed ; and, of courfe, that attribute of 
divided matter, denoted by Forma, mutt perifh along with it. 

“ The definition which Cicero gives of Forma, ina figurative fenfe, is 
jufily applicable to it in its literal. ‘ Forma eft notio cujus differentia ad ca- 
put gencris,et Guafi fontem referri poteil.’——-Cic. Topic. 223.a.. Again, he 
fays, Cum queritur que forma et quali naturalis nota cujufque tit,’—de 
Orat. 153. b. 

* Jorma is taken to denote a flamp, among the different impreffions of 
which the firictett poflible fimilarityemuft exift. ‘ Omnia facta dictaque tua 
inter fe congruant, et reipondeant fibi, wt una forma percufia fint.—Senec, 
Ep. 3%. [tis allo made to exprefs a flioemaker’s laft, which may differ trom 
others of the fame kind, both in fize and fhape, but {till exhibits a pattern, 
from which there can be no deviation. 


Si fcalpra et formas non futor, nautica vela 
Averlus mercaturis, delirus et amens 
Undique dicatur merito. Hor. Sar. 2. 3. 106. 


« There are feveral pailages in Cicero, in which ¢ Figura’ and Forma are 
very happily oppofed, fo as to aid our refearches in difcovering the power 
of each. As when he fays, ‘Omnium animantium formam vincit hominis 
* figura.’—Cric. de Nat. Deor. 1\1.a. In the interpretation of this fentence, 
it is to be obferved that the term /ormam refers to that defined fhape, by 
which every different {pecies of animals, except man, is difcriminated. 
The term ¢ figura’ has, indeed, a reference to the thape of the human body ; 
not, however, as exhibiting a Qandard for a {pecies, but as contradifiine 
guifhed to the bodies of all other animals, befide man. It refers to no pate 
tern ever exhibited, but to one that pre-exifted in the divine mind, betore 
man had any being ; and into this were incorporated certain mental powers, which 
mizht have beenunited with a mass of matter differently modelled, Had the place 
of the two terms compared been reveried, thus: ‘ Omnium animantium 
‘ figuram’ vincit hominum ‘ forma,’ the meaning of the expretlion would 
have heen altered, and its general precifion impaired. The term ¢ Figura’ 
might, with fufficient diftincinefs, have been applied to the adstract shape 
[pray what is that ?] which marks any one particular {pecies of animals, op- 
pofed to the reft, but not to all the {pecies except that one. In the ule 
made, by Cicero, of Forma, it preferves the diftinctnefs of the claffes, and 
holds forth the thape, which is chara&eriliic ofeach, as the fubjeé& of com- 
parifon with that of man. 

« Cicero, elfewhere, has the following remarkable fentence: ‘ Hoc dicd 
non ab hominibus forme ‘ figuram’ venitle ad Deos. Non, ergo, illoram hu- 
mana forwia, fed nofira divina dicenda eft.".—Cric. de Nat. Der. 1. 90. The 
abstract shape {again !] denoted by “ Figura,’ is here very clearly made to 
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chara&terize the particular one adopted to mark the fpecies, either of gods 
ormen. The words ‘ formam figure’ would have involved an abfurdity. 
They would have prefented a circ umitance, as de(criptive of a general term, 
by means of one more particular than itleif.” (Pp. 373-375.) 


DuMESNIL.—_—* Figura, Forma, Statura. 


‘“ FIGURA, la figure, de fingere. Figura distingue les individus, et tient plus 
de Tart; au lieu que forma a plus de raport a la nature. Fouma cavracterise, 
les especes, forme, conformation. Figura totius oris ct corporis, Cic. Forma 
figura. Cic, Au figure: vocis figura, Cic. Negotii figura. Cic. La sour- 
nure d'une affaire. Homini, cam de Deo cogiiat, forma eccurrit humana. 
Cic. Forma eft naturalis nota cujufque. Cic. Cet exemple prouve que forma 
est plutot effet, de la natwre, naturalis, naturelle, essentielle, et non fas accidentelle. 
De méme: Ormuium animantium formas vincit hominis figura. Cic, Sra- 
TURA, /a stature, la hauteur du corfis, de Statueye. Velim mihi dicas qua 
facie fuerit, qua Statura.” (Pp. 270, 271.) 


There are few, we imagine, who will not be difpofed to prefer, in 
thefe inflances, the concife and clear explanation of the Frenchman 
to the dark and verbofe difcuflions of Dr. Hill. ‘The protelflor ap- 
pears to us to be a good Latin {cholar; and his book would have been 
very ufetul, if he had given us only facts; that is, if he had fimply 
itated the original and fecondary meanings of his terms, and prove ed 
them by €xamples, without troubling us with long and perplexed 
commentaries. Unluckily his great ambition feems to have been to 
figure as a deep philofopher and metaphyfician, ‘ He prefumes to 
aihift the philofophic inquirer upon points of deep relearch.” (Pret. 
p- Xil. ) This, however, 1s, as far as we are able to judge, a depart- 
ment in wich he is not fitted to excel. ‘* He is convinced,” he 
fays, ** that it is impoflible either to abridge thefe difcuffions, by 
which the force of coniralted fynonymes ‘6 unfolded, or to render them 
intelligible to boys.” (Pref. p. xni.) We, on the other hand, are 
fully convinced that both are very poffible. If the author had greatly 
abridged his difeuffions, which might cafily be done, they would have 
been infinitely more valuable than they are. And with regard to 
boys, we know, from experience, that it is no peculiarly difl icult taék 
to make even very young ones comprehend, with fufhicient accuracy, 
the difference between fynonymous terms, Such knowledge, we are 
ready, indeed, to allow, will not often be communicated to them by 
the difquifitions of Dr. Hill: for the learned proteffor is fre quently 
{fo profound as to puzzle the perceptive faculties both ‘of men and of 
boys. What, for inilance, can be gathered trom the following defi- 
nition: ** ZEQUALIS, PAR, SIMILIS, agree, in denoting certain, dif- 
tinét relations, by which feparate fubftances may be allied.” (P. 45.) 
Does the reader now know in what thefe words agree? But our author's 
oem with regard to them are throughout extremely curious. 

e fhall copy a part of them; and others, we truilt, will find them 
more fatisfattory than we have Gone. 


Aiqualis denotes, that the Jame quantity refides in thewholes, or in cer- 
tain 
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tain parts, of two or more fubjedis.” This is furely a very fingular dif. 
pi of metaphyfical powers! How could it efcape the ingenious pro. 
feffor that he here afferts a phyfical impoflibility ? For, without al! 
doubt, itis phyfically impoffible that ¢he /ame ogg fhould refide 
in the wholes, or in the parts, of different /ubjects. But by /ame in 
this place, he really means egua/. His propofition is, theretore, a 
perfeét example of thofe which are called, by logicians, IDENTIcAL, 
and fignifies only that ‘* equality denotes equality.” He goes on, 
however, to give us more information. ‘* By quantity 1s underflood 
whatever can be mea/ured, and its equality 1s a/certained by the ab- 
folute agreement between the fubje&s meafured, and one ftandard to 
which they are all applied.” A\\ this, unqueftionably, 1s pertettly 
true; but how it contributes to explain equals, or indeed to give us 
any one idea which we had not before, we cannot conceive. If, 
after perufing the nice diftinétions which we are going to fubjoin, 
our readers fhould fliil be at a lofs to apprehend the precife and full 
import of the Latin term Par, their misfortune will, certainly, not 
be owing to want of pains, at leaft, on the part of the Profeflor. 


“ Par differsfrom ‘ Aéqualis’ in denoting the proportion of quantity, in 
two fubjecis, and in fuppofing that that in each is meafured, either bya 
common tiandard, or by one peculiar to each. When each quantity is 
mea!‘ured by its own flandard, the proportion between the two is regularly 
fiated, and inore diftincily preferved. When the ftandard of both again is 
common, the relation of proportion approaches to that of equality, and is 
apt to be confounded with it. Thus, they who are faid to be ¢ pares ztate,’ 
may have been born about, or even in the fame year, so that what is past in the 
life of each bears the same proportion to the ordinary life of man; but unlels the 
eveits of their birth had been fimultaneous [that is, reader, unlefs they had both 
been orn at the same instant of time, | a mathematical, which is the only real 
equality, could not have exilted in refpeét to theirage. The latter is afcer- 
tained by the number of years, and their divifions, that have expired fince 
the birth; the former, [what does this word refer to?] by the proportion 
borne by that interval to the ufual extent of life. ‘ Par eft quod in omnes 
‘ equale’ eit.’ Cre, de Juven. 68. This definition is ftriétly logical, and 
announces that the equality of the relation between each of the fubjeéts 
and its flandard, forms that of parity, or defined proportion, among the 
whole. ‘ Verbum Latinum far Greco et idem valens.’ Cre. de fin. b. If 
the word far denoted ablfolute equality, the laft_ member of this fentence 
would form a complete tautology, and have no meaning. Par denotes she 
relation borne by each word in the two languages to the respective vocabulary of which 
it was a fart, and ‘ idem valens,’ that the quantity of conception, tran{mit- 
ted by each, was not ap approximation to equality, but precifely the fame.” 


(P. 46.) 


In this, as in many other inftances, we think that Mr. Profefflor 
Hill, has darkened inftead of illuftrating his fubje&. Every thing, 
indeed, molt reprehenfible in his book, arifes from his rage for philo- 
fophizing. This is the fatal rock on which he fplits: tor whenever 
he aims at more than ordinary acuterefs, he is apt to trifle, or to be- 
come inconfiftent, loofe, and obf{cure. ‘ In the degrees of folly, 
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denoted by Stultus, there was a variety proportioned to the general 


inattention of the perjon to whomitis applicable, or his Aivelouler 
inattention in a fingle adi.” 
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Stultior Stulto fuifti, qui iis tabellis crederes. Praut. Cure. 4. 3.19. 


“ The exiftence of follyin the condudl of an agent appears im the poft- 
tive Stulto, and anincrea/ed degree of rt in the comparative Stultior.’ 
(P. 719.) Is it potiible that Dr. Hill could fuppofe that he was inflruét- 
ing us in the {cience of grammar when he was making fuch impertinent 
andtrivial remarks? ‘* When a furgeon was faid ‘ fecare venam,’ 
he, by means of his lancet, only f€parated the part which he touched, 
without directly impairing the quantity of matter in the body of his 
patient, as if he had cut off a limb.” (P. 684.) What important 
philofophy ! But the learned author has forgotten to tell us, what is 
of equal importance, that the defign of a furgeon, in opening a vein, 
is always to impair, indireétly at leaft, the quantity of matter in the 
body of his patient. For with all due deference to the better judg- 
ment of our accurate Profeffor, and even of the refpe&able Royal 
College of Surgeons, fuch, we apprehend, muft be the efle&t when a 
furgeon takes from the body of his patient fome ounces of blood. 

A number of Dr. Hill’s definitions convey no precife ideas at all. 
Of this we have already produced one inftance in the cafe of equalis, 
fimihs,and par. It is proper, however, to give afew more. * Cur- 
vare, flectere, phcare, agree in denoting the att of altering the form of 
fome {ubftance, but differ, in refpeét either to the force requifite for 
that purpofe, or to the natural elafticity of the fubflance, by which it 
recovers its original fhape.” (P.258.) The circumftances in which 
thefe verbs are faid to differ have evidently nothing to do with the 
meaning of the verbs themfelves; and the circumftance in which 
they are {aid to agree forms no diftinétive charatteriftic. It is juft as 
applicable to addere, demere, complanare, cremare, and numberlefs 
other verbs, as tothefe, Tor they all ‘* denote the aét of altering the 
form of fome fubftance.” ‘* Sinus, Gremium, agree in denoting a 
{pace formed by a certain pofition of the body, but differ, in refpeé 
tothe manner in which that {pace is formed.” (P. 702.) From this 
formal ftatement what information is gained? We will venture to 
fay, that he who, before having read it, was ignorant of the meaning of 
thefe two words, will be equally ignorant ftill. The truth of the 
matter is, that the words ot a language are almoft always better ex- 
plained by fimply giving us the equivalent terms, than by the mol 
laboured attempts at general definition. Such attempts, indeed, give 
an author the appearance of learning and acutencls; but they tre- 
quently end in talking much and faying nothing. This was properly 
{een by Girard and Dumefnil, who feldom engage in thofe ftrong dil- 
cuffions in which Dr. Hill feems to think that his greateft merit con- 
fils. Szmus and Gremium are, ste ig by Dumefnil, without 
any affeétation of fuperior penetration, thus fimply diftinguifhed. 


“Sinus, /a fein, la partie qui ¢f au-defus de la poitrine, entre les 
deux 
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deux bras. Gremium, /e giron, la partie gui eft au-deffous de la 
portrine.’’ (Pp. 472, 473-) Many fimilar examples migiit readily be 
produced where the Frenchman's fimplicity has fully fucceeded, 
while Dr. Hill’s refinementibas completely fatled. Dr Hill, himfelf, 
though from his general obfervation on Sinus and Gremiun we gather 
nothing, when he comes to explain the words particularly is fuff. 


) 


ciently intelligible : “ Sinus,” he fays, ** properly fignifies the 
bofom, and is defined by Valla, * pars ila, que eft intra pectoris 
brachiorumque complexum.’ GREMIUM differs from ‘* Sinus,’ in 
denoting the lap, or éhe angle formed by the cloth tes covering the fre 
of a perfon fitting, and the trunk of the body,” Even in this defi- 
nition of Gremeum, there is a maniteft affeétatvon of faying fomething 
out of the common way; it gives us, however, a definite idea, on 
which we can lay hold. 

Dr. Hill not unfrequently plunges in fubtleties which Q&dipus 
himfelf would find it hard to unravel. As a proof of this we may 
quote a part of his explanation of Continuo and Continenter. They 
“agree,” he fays, ‘* in denoting the poffibility that certain events 
may take place between two fpecific periods, which really do not. 
But ConTINvo fuppofes the thortnefs of the interval the caule why 
no event takes place, and, from the unbroken conneétion, the mind 
infers the rapid fucceffion of one thing, not co-exiftent with another. 
Its oppofition to what was faid of * Continuo,’ CONTINENTER 
fuppoies, that between the periods {pecified or implied, fome event 
has adlually taken place, but that there has been no change of event. 
That which had begun at the former is underflood to have continued 
uninterruptedly, till it ended at the latter.” (Pp. 228, 229.) 

We thall not ule ourfelves to allow fuch harfh language as to call 
this folema and pompous nonfenfe; but no {peculation, we think, 
can be conceived lef{s entitled to be flyled either valuable or accurate. 
Not to mention the palpable contradi€tion contained in the words 
which we have printed in Italics, what, we afk, was the idea ref{peéting 
** the poflibility that certain events may take place, &c.”’ to do here? 
Simply nothing at all; for the words themfelves imply no fuch idea. 
Continuo merely fignifies that one thing fucceeds immediately to ano- 
ther: Continenter that fomething continues for fome time. This is 
really all that was neceffary to be faid, and all that is fuggelted by 
Dr. Hill’s examples: “ ignis in aquam conjeétus conéinuo extingul- 
tur, biduum continenter lapidibus pluit.” But fuch a fimple expofi- 
tion would have no air of profound metaphyfical difcrimination. 
The ufe of continuo to fignily, in an argument, the immediate con- 
neétion of the premifes and conclufion; a ufe which Dr. Hill 
(p- 229.) confiders as ** feemingly anomalous,” is perfeétly regular, and 
requires no elucidation. 

In the explanation of fo plain a word as Duo, who would expeét 
fuch laboured wifdom as this? “ Jt denotes that number which is 
formed by adding unity to it{-lf, and which is more than one and le/s 


than three. tis the firft /ymbol which marks quantity as divided, 
an 
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and not as one continuous ma/s; and the plurality which it an- 
gounces as Commencing may be continued without end.” (P. 301.) 
Bur, in his: diftinction of Craffu and Den/us, our learned author's 
philofophy is yet more profound.” “They agree,” he fays, ** in denot- 
ing thicknefs, but differ, as to the manner in whichthis is efetted. 
The former refers tothe groffnefs of fingle maffes, and regards that 
dimenfton of folids, which rs called the third, as coming after thar 
length and breadth. Denfus (i ought to have been the datter, to 
correfpond to the former) again, reters to the thicknefs, which arifes 
from the vicinity of particles in fluids, or of the component particles 
of folids, which, taken together, form one whole.” (P. 237.) We 
have farther to obferve, with regard to thefe words, that they are not 
rightly brought together as fynonymes. Dumefnil’s idea was much 
more correét, who contrafts, with the former term, prnguis, opimus, 
and obe/us ; withthe latter, confertus; differtus, refertus, /piffus, and 
pien us. 

‘ Deco.tor and Discotor,”’ fays Dr. Hill, ‘* egree, in denoting 
adeviation from fome ftandard colour, but differ, according to the 
extent of this deviation.” (P. 276.) This is a curious inflance of 
failure in precifion from the very affeétation of being precife. That is 
decolor which has !oft its colour, or whefe original colour has faded. 
The original colour may, in this cafe, indeed, be called the flandard ; 
but d:/color has no reference to a ftandard colour. It refers, as Dr. 
Hill himfelf obferves, ‘* to colours that are completely diflinét.” 
“ Deeffe and Deficere,” the learned Do€tor informs us, “ agree, in 
denoting the abfence of fome defirable objeft; but the former /up- 
pofesonly the poffbilrty of its paft or its future exrflence, while the lat- 
ter /uppofes its certain een at a paft time, and its poffible exi/- 
tence at a future one.” (P.279.) We are much miftaken, if the 
following explanation, in which there is, certainly, no ilraining after 
metaphyfical nicety, do not prove more gratifying to every reader otf 
tafte. ‘ Deeffe Je dit de ce quon n'a pont; Der: ICERE, de ce gu’on 
n'a plus. Deficere /uppofe qu'on avoit auparavant une chofe, et 
ms le eft venue a manquer; au lieu que decffe exprime feulement 
abfence, le befoin d’une chofe.” With regard, however, tothe regi- 
men of deficere, Dumefnil, which is not often the cafe, is evidently 
wrong. ‘ On ne dit,” he fays, “ 2d mht deficit; on met toujours 
V'accufatif.”” But the dative is equally proper. ‘* Quum jam am- 
plius horis vi. continenter pugnaretur, ac non folum vires, fed etiam 
tela, noffris deficerent. &c.” Caf, De Bel. Gal. IIT. 5. | 

In explaining the diftinflions between Efe, Exzflere, and Fieri, 
Dr. Hill writes thus: ‘The approximations that take place between 
Effe and fuch verbs as thofe now oppofed to it, are fo exceedingly 
clofe, that they have efcaped the eye of fome grammarians. Thefe 
have unguardedly called all fuch, fubftantive verbs. £/e in Latin, 
at the fame time, Ewas in Greek, ‘ Etre’ in French, and ‘ to be’ in 
Englith, though they admit approximations in the refpeétive lan- 
gages, yct have nothing like to themfelves. The four would forma 
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group, each one of which is, with mathematical precifion, equal to 
each of the reft. To fuppofe that, 7m the/e languages, there can exif 
a clafs of verbs to which the term * fubftantive’ 1s applicable, im. 

lies a loofenefs of conception, of which grammarians fhould be 
afhamed.” (Pp. 922,323.) The grammarian, however, who ex. 
prefles himfeli in this manner has no great right, we think, to com. 
plain of ‘* loofenefs of conception” in others. Inftead ot * in thefe 
languages,” accuracy of thought would have led our author to fubfti- 
tute ‘in any language; fur he is not arguing from the genius of 
the Latin, Greek, French, or Englith, as oppofed to other languages, 
but from the nature of things, which remains the fame, whatever 
language be {poken. 

Dr. Hill’s inconfiflency is fometimes fo glaring that it quite con- 
founds us. ‘“ Ferus,” he fays, ** ALWAYS implies that the animal, 
marked by it, enjoys his liberty uncontrouled, and fhews a difpofition 
to prey upon others.” (P. 369.) Yet, inthe very next fentence, we 
are told that this difpofition is NOT THE UNIVERSAL CONCOMITANT 
of the quality exprefled by Ferus, as fome animals, even in their 
wild ftate, are timid and harmle(s, and, being tamed, only become 
more familiar with man, whom they naturally diftruft.”” In our au. 
thor’s article on jucundus, graius, gratio/us, Amenus, we find thefe 
remarks : 


« Cicero, wifhing to receive, from his friend Atticus, information upon a 
fubject that was interefiing, though not agreeable, unfolds the difference 
between ‘jucundus’ and gratus thus: ‘Hae res quemadmodum ceciderit, 
et tota res quo loco fit, velim ad me fcribas. Nam ifta veritas, etiamfi 
* jucunda’ non eft, mihi tamen grata elt.’ Er. ad. Att. 52. The political 
events, that were here to be the /ubject of intelligence, are faid to be the 
contrary of what is denoted by ‘ jucundus ;’ but the act of giving the intelli- 
gence was intreated by means of yratus, as agreeable, and as deferving the 
grateful acknowledgements of Cicero to his friend.” (P. 476.) 


Who would expeé a fentence immediately to follow, which flatly 
contradiéts the quotation from Cicero? Yet fo itis: “ Itis to be 
obferved,” fays our author, ‘ that nothing can be faid to be gratum 
that is not in a certain degree ‘ jucundum.” Some of his obferva- 
tions on gratiofus appear not to be much more exaét. The ‘ agree- 
ablenefs,” we are told, *‘ of the man who is gratio/us 15 not, like that 
implied in ‘ jucundus,’ the phyfcal effe@ of amiable qualities ope- 
rating upon the obferver, but the confequence of addrefs fkilfully 
exerted, either by the agent himfelf, or by another in his behalf.” 
(P. 477.) The following affertion is immediately added: ‘* It is, in 
fa&t, the perfonal qualities that deferve favour, that render a man 

ratiofus, whether reported by thofe to whom they are known, or 
exhibited by himfelf.” If,.in this place, the writer’s conceptions 
were clear, he has been very unfuccefsful in. exprefling them in- 
telligibly. 

But ftriking as thefe inconfiftencies may feem, they are nothing - 

t 
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the folluwing, which are really fo grofs that it would not, we think, 
be veryealy to matchthem. ‘“ Jn early times, it (the villa) was the 
conftant abede ot the * villicus’ ONLY, who had the management of 
the farrm upon which tt ftood. * Villicus appellatus a villa, quod ab 
eg itt Cain COuVebantur tructus, et evehantur cum veneunt.’ VaRk, 
R.R. 1. 2.14. Toe proprietor of the farm, or one capable of con- 
ducting the buiineds of it, appears ALSO tohave,ia ancient times, refded 
CONSTANTLY in the villa.” (P. 763.) We are told that negare, 
“ jn its primitive lenfe, denotes nothing more than the negation of a 
propofitron, which, confiffently with wuth cannot be afhrmed. By 
means of it, the fpeaker denies the exiflence of a fuppofed fa, the 
contrary of which muft neceffarily exifl, and he gives ihat information 
tothe hearer, which is, in Ars apprehension, contiftent with truth, and 
muft be agreeable to him, unteis he withes to be deceived.” (P. 536.) 
To pafs over the bad writing of this lait fentence, difplayed in the 
confufed application ot the pronouns to different perfons, the philo- 
fophy of it is talfe, for nothing can be more falie than that ‘ the con. 
trary of what is demed muft necefflarily exif.” Accordingly the 
author, if we underfland him, completely contradiéts the alfertion in 
the very next page. ‘ Negare,” he fays, ‘* reaches only to the exe 
reflion, not to the juftice or the injuftice, with which the thing is ut- 
tered.” We believe that he here employs the words ju/lice and 
injuflrce for truth and faifehood; but the tact is accurately as he has 
fated it. Laftiy, on this head; ** Magnitudo and Majeftas agree,” 
we are informed, ** in denoting greatnels ; but che one has a flronger 
reference to this greatnefs, as ab/olute; aud the other to it as compa- 
ratiuve.” (P. 500.) This, we think, is correét. Yet in the very 
next article, which treats of magnus, ingens, amplus, and procerus, 
we meet with this very unexpetted intormation: ‘ The nofaon of 
ab/oiute magnitude, it mutt be obferved, zs znconcervadble,” (p. 502.) 
“utrum horum,” fay we. 

Inthis artccle aur ingenious author has {ome remarks on zgens, 
which delerve to be attended io. “ INGENs,” he fays, ** differs trom 
‘magnus,’ in denoting greatnefs, that 1s preternatural, and is unex- 
ampled in the ciafs ot obje&ts to which that {pecified belongs.” 
(P. 502.) The firft part of this affertion is, we conceive, correét; with 
telpect to the fecond part, it 1s obvioufly fellfe. The learned profef- 
for, however, is clear that “ the fuperiority of that denominated zz. 
7"! is fo decided, as to eclipfe the refi that participate in its nature, 

¢ even goes fo far as to fay the eflence of hugene/s depends on there 
being nothing im nature in which the quality chat i is madeto denom, 
fate isto be found in a fuperior degree.” (P. §¢3.) He accordingly 
contends that it is abfurd to give ingens euher a comparative or fuper- 
lative degree; and that, * when Virgil flyles Acneas * fama ingens a 
ingentior armis, ’ his doing fo muft be confidered as a poetical licence, 
fuch as that of Mil on, {peaking of the Leviathan, ‘ Hage# of living 
Creatures, &c."” We canrot, however, on the prefent occafion, 
Compliment Dr. Hill on the accuracy of his ¢onceptions; nor, are 
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we willing to allow that Virgil and Milton were men likely to be |rd, 
oF a licence, into manifeft abfurdity. The truth is, that Dr, 

ill has entirely miftaken the meaning of ingens. It fignifies, in. 
- deed, that the objeét exceeds the common ftandard of its fpecies; but, 
“not at all, that there is ‘* nothing in nature in which the quality that 
it is made to denominate is to be found in a fuperior degree.” 
A may exceed the common flature of men; yet B may exceed 
it in a greater degree; and C moft of all. A is, therefore, in. 
gens; B ingenticr, and C ingentifimus. The learned Profeffor 
appears alfo to have mifunderflood the expreflion of Virgil ; for the 
poet does not fay that Eneas was ingentior, compared with any other 
man, but only that he was greater in arms than in fame. But had 
Virgil meant to ftate a comparifon between CE.neas and Turnus, he 
might have faid, with filriét philofophical truth, that the latter was 
ingens, though the former was ingentior, armis. ‘They were both 
fuperior to common warriors; but the former was more fo tha 
the latter. 

From a paffage in the learned profeffor’s preface we are led to con. 
clude that cs views his analyfis of the Latin prepofitions with great 
complacency. ‘ Along,” he fays, ‘ with the fynonymes of the 
Latin language, an attempt has been made to explain its PREPOSI- 
TIONS, in the order in which they occur in the arrangements. . If 
thefe, the moft fubtle of the parts of fpeech, require deep attention in 
a fimple ftate, much more do they require it when compounded. In 
this laft capacity, they modify the term, to which they are prefixed, 
with all the variety of power belonging to each of them when apart. 
Their primary relations, holding as to matter in fpace, muft be made 

b are explain relations, from which the idea of {pace is ex- 
cluded. ithout analyzing prepofitions, fynonymes can never be 
Underftood; as the force of the contrafted term often refts upon that, 
given or witheld by what is made to coalefce with it.” (Pref. p. xiii.) 
To this important part, therefore, of the profeffor’s fubje€t we fhall, 
in our next number, pay duc attention. 


(To be continued. ) 


Account of the Life of Fames Beattie, late Profeffor of Moral Philofoply 
at Aberdeen. One vol. 12mo. By Alexander Bower. 230 pages. 
Price 5s. Baldwins. 1804. 


as life of a literary man, requires for its ufeful elucidation, the 

pen of a writer well verfed in the {pecies of literature, for which 
the fubje&t was known. Hence Dugald Stewart was fo peculiarly 
qualified for being the biographer of Reid, as we before remarked in 
-reviewing that article. Mr. Bower appears to have received a claflical 
education ; and to have made good progrefs in other branches of know- 
ledge; but’we do not find that extent and depth of metaphyfical, mo- 
ral, or. theological fcience, which are neceflary to trace the genius of 


Beattie through its efforts in fupport of truth, virtue, and religion. 
: Q 
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To form a juft eftimate of the works of Beattie, it is neceffary to re- 
yiew what Hume had done ; what had been done in oppofition to him, 
by Reid, and others; what remained for Beattie to perform, what he 
did perform ; and how. ‘This exhibition is not attempted by Mr. 
Bower; neverthelefs, though by no means a mafterly production, 
this is a plain and ufeful {tatement of faéts worthy of record. 

James Beattie was born in November 1735, at Laurence-kirk, in the 
county of Kincardine. His father was a farmer, of confiderable abi- 
Jines, with fome talent for puetry. Dying when James was only 
feven years old, he left his family in narrow circumftances. His 
eldeft (on, however, David, only cighteen ycars of age, adted asa 
father to the family ; and through his kindnefs to James was that 
outh able to receive a claflical education; fo that the world is in- 
debted to David Beattie, the farmer, for all the pleafure and inftruc- 
tion which it has derived from James Beattie, the poet and philofo- 

her. James was bred at the villave fchool, and under Mr, James 
Milne, a very capital teacher, and made very rapid progrefs; and 
belides his claffical attainments, exhibited promifing fpecimens of a 
poetic genius. His generous brother, though he could ill afford it, 
refolved to fend James to the Univerfity. “To Aberdeen he repaired 
at fourteen years of age, and foon diftinguifhed himfelf as the belt 
fcholar of his clafs. His character rofe as he advanced in years; and 
when in 1753, he took his degree, he was diftinguifhed beyond any 
of his contemporaries, for literary attainments; he, however, had 
made little progrefs in mathematics, and through life never deeply 
entered into that fcience. In this part of the narrative our author 
gives an accurate account of the plan of academical ftudy at Aberdeen. 
He alfu mentions the different profeflors of that time, with a particu- 
larity of detail, that may be interefting at Aberdeen, where they may 
have obtained a traditionary celebrity; but is not interefting to the 
public, to which many of their names are unknown, 

Having left college, Mr. Beattie, to lighten his brother’s burthen, 
undertook the charge of the village fchool at Fordoun; and while he 
molt faithfully and ably performed his duty as a preceptor, he found 
time to advance rapidly in his literary courfe. In this part of the nar- 
rative our author introduces the ftate of parochial fchools in Scotland 
atthat period, and their effect in facilitating the acquifition of learn- 
ing ata {mall expence. At this time Beattie frequently contributed 
to the Scotch Magazine, a publication of high eftimation. He now 
formed acquaintance with various gentlemen then his fuperiors, but 
now forzotten, while he is and always will be remembered. From 
Fordoun Beattie was promoted to be matter of the Grammar School at 
Aberdeen. There he had the command of the college lbrary, and 
every. means of extending his litera'y attainments, and alfo of cul- 
tivating intimacy with lettered men. He often had publifhed de- 
tached poems: in 1761, he publifhed an octavo volume of poetry. 
About this time he was made Profeflor of Moral Philofophy. In 
1764 he wrote his Effay on laughter and ludicrous compofition. 
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Within a few years about this period were compofed all his principal 
works, though not publifhed till fome time afterwards. In 1766, he 
married Mifs Dun, daughtcr of Dr. Dun, his predeceiior in the 
fchoo! of Aberdeen. Our author gives a very fhort account of Beat. 
tie’s Eflay on ‘Truth. ile now was very high in literary reputation, 
In 1768, he publithed his Minftrel, which our author praifes more 
highly than it ts mow praifed ty the world. 

December 12, 177¢, he was made DoGtor of Laws. In 1771, he 
vifited the Metropolis, was intro!uced to Lord Mansfield, and other 
eminent men.; and at their head to Dr. Johnfon. In 1773 he again 
vifited London, was introduced to the Sovereign, and very gracioufly 
received. In 1977 he publifaed his Effay on Memory and Imagi- 
nation. Some years after, he occafionally contributed to the Mirror, 
* periodical paper publifhed at Edinburgh. In 1783 he publithed 
his Eflay on the Theory of Language; and foon after turned his at. 
tention to the evidences of the Chriftian Keligion. In 1784 he 
shewed ihe firlt {ketch of this work to Dr. Porteus, then Bithop of 
Chefter; but did not publifh it till 17g0. Soon after he publifhed his 
Elements of Mora! Science. About this time he loft his eldeft fon,a 
youth of high promife; and fome years after, his fecond fon, who 
was ft !] abler than his brother. ‘Thefe calamities embittered the lak 
years of Dr. Reattic; and hic iiealth, never good, was thereby im- 
pasted, He now entiiely fequeltered himfelf from fociety ; for tliree 
years he cuntiantly kept the houfe, and during a great part of that 
time was confined to his bed: on the 18th of Auguft he breathed his 
Jaf. 

The biographer, in attempting a character of his hero, rather enu- 
merates conitituents, than prefents a view, or exhibits an eftimate, 
") hofe who were unacquainted with Dr, Beattie’s works, may learp 
from Mr. Bower, how many books he wrote, and what were his fa- 
vourite ftudiés ; but from Mr. Bower cannot learn wHat Dr. Brear- 
Tit was. We wifh Mr. Dugald Stewart would undertake the in- 
telleStual pi€lure of Dr. Beattie ; although, we apprehend, he will not 
rate that author fo very highly as Mr, Bower rates him, Beattie was 
popular writer, with lively, though diffufe eloquence, but too loofe 
and declamatory for philofophical writing ; in logical accuracy, and 
metapnyfical depth, he is far inferior to Reid; in found, vigorous, 
sind profoupd reflexion, in comprehenfivenefs of underftanding, ex- 
tentaf views, and grandeur of fentiment, he is very far inferior to 
Fergufto:. Elis biographer, therefore, is injudicious in comparing him 
to tho:e eminent jages. 

On the whole, this fpecimen of biography is a work of very fe- 
Gor«dary mevit, neverthelcls it is an ufeful publication as a recoid of 
facis worthy of being knowa, 
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Medical Sketches of the Expedition to Egypt. By James M‘Gregor, Efge 
svol. Pp. 240. 8vo. 9s, 1804. 


F travels in Ezypt, of journals, and of accounts of the Expdi- 
tion co that country, the public has had a fuficiency both from 
French and from Englifh writers, From the Medicin en cheef of 
the French Army, we have likewife had a very copious hiftory of che 
health.of the French army in Egypt, and of the prevailing difeafes of 
that country. From other individuals of that army, the public has 
likewife had feparate treatifes on the Plague, the Opthalmis, the Dy- 
fentery, and of other difeafes, as they made their appearance in the 
Fronch army in Egypt. If we except two fhort treatifes, the one on 
opthalmia, and the other on diarrheea, given by the furgeons 2s they 
appeared in fingle regiments of the Britifh army in Egypt, the public 
has as yet feen nothing from any Enelifhman on the cifeafes of 
Egypt. In the non-appeatance of any fuch account, we are affured 
the public wil! participate in the difappointment which we have ex- 
petienced. Wah their army to Eyvypt the Brisifh nation fent a very 
numerous medica) ftaff, and of that ftaff, we mutt think, that feveral 
weie qualified to give the medical hiftory of our memorable expedi- 
tion: and to give fatisfa€tory accounts of the plague and the other 
difeafes which proved fo fata] to our brave countrymicn there. 

{[n the earlier ages, we have fron the anc’ents, very diftinet ac- 
counts of the difeafes, of the fuil, and of the climateof Egypt. In a 
philcfophical as well as ina phyfical view, after fuch a lapfe of years, 
alter fo many finguiar revolutions as this renowned country has under- 
gone, it would be a fubject worthy of enquiry, what changes have 
been effected in the phyfical conftitution of the country, what in its 
difeafes. As nations change from a rude to a civilized ttate, duubt- 
lefs their d:feafes are both increafed and confiderably changed. ‘The 
difeafes of man are both increafed in number, and different in kind in 
civilized fociety, from what they were while he was in the hantcr of 
thepherd ftate. 

We ftill hope for the medical hiftory of our Egyptian army, and 
fhall expect a finifhed account when it does appear, In the mean 
time, we are here prefented with a medical hiftory of the army, which, 
under Genera! Baird, came from India to co.eprrite with the Britith 
army in Egypt. This account is by the author Mr. M‘Gregor, who 
had the fuperintendance of the medical department of the Indian arm 
modeftly termed Sketches. Jn a Preface, he tells us, that he laboured 
under many difadvantages, and profefles to give only fketches or me- 
moirs, which, be fays, he hopes wil! be ufcful to the general hiltorian 
of the difeafes of Egypt and of the Britith army. 

He pays a very liberal but juft tribute to the medical affsirs of the 
Indian army, who as he fays, ** had the poft of honour in Egypt,” for, 
to their regret, the army arrived too late to fhare ** in any dangers ex- 
cepting fuch as arofe from the difeafes of the country.” 

The author divides his book into three parts, 1. The Medical 
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Journal of the Expedition; 2. The Caufes of the Difeafes; and 2, 
‘The Hiftory of the Difeafes. 

The firit part is rendered needlefsly tedious, by a minute account of 
the weather ; all this ought to have been condenfed intoa table, It 
appears, that the Indian -army confifting of about 8000 men 
from different paits of India, landed at Koflicr on the Weftern coat 
of the Red Sea; and in traverfing the defart, that they nearly fol, 
lowed Mr. Bruce’s rout. From Ghenné in Upper Egypt, the army 
was tranfported in boats to Cairo, Rofetta, and Alexandria. It was 
at Rofetja that the plague. firft broke out: of its appearance, and 
hiftory thereafter, we have a minute and fufficiently fatisfaQory 
account, 

In his fecond divifion or part, Mr. M’Gregor is not at all clear on 
the caufes of the ficknefs which prevailed in the army: this part is by 
no means fatisfatory. From every defcription of Egypt which we 
have feen, we would be Ird to expeét a fever there which would re- 
mit or intermit. He wifhes with thefe to conne& the plague, parti- 
cularly in its caufes, and in fome of its fymptoms. We do not well 
underitand what he would be at, nor does he himfelf appear at all 
clear in his ideas on this fubje& ; at anv rate, if he has diftinct ideas on 
it, be has been fingularly unfuccefsful in his expreffion of them. That 
this difeafe is imported into Egypt, and that it js communicated by 
contagion, he feems to have formed a decided opinion ; but ftill he 
wifhes to think it the fame as the remittant fever, and the fever which 
he defcribes as prevailing over India, and which he acknowledges is 
never contagious, 

The ftate of health in which the Indian army continued for half a 


year on fhip-board is very properly held up to public attention, and 


the caufes affigned are we]] worthy the particular confideration of the 
planners of our expeditions, and of our Boards at home. 

The principal part of the laft divifion is occupied with the plague, 
opthalmia, and dyfentery. The fut of thefe difeafes will moft interett 
the majority of readers. As beft illuftrating the fymptoms, the cafes 
of fix of the furgeons are defcribed, who wrote accurately every thing 
which they felt. . We fhall! extract one of thefe, which we think will 

rticularly intereft ; it is that of Dr. Whyte, of wham the public has 

caid fo much, 


“‘ Dr. Whyte entered the peft-houfe at El Hammed on the evening of 
the 2nd of January, 1802. In a letter of that date he writes to me, ‘I 


juft now inoculated myfeif, by friétion, with bubonic matter on the left 


thigh.? On the 3d, he fays, ‘ I have this morning inoculated my(elf, by in- 
cifion, on theright fore-arm.’ Mr. Rice, then doing duty at the peti-houle 
at El Hammed, gives the whole of the cafe. Ina letter of the 3d of Jana- 


-ary, he wrifesto me,‘ Dr. Whyte came here laft night ; foan after he came 


in, he rubbed ,ome matter from the bubo of a woman on the infide of his 
thighs.. The next.morning, he inoculated himfelfin the wrift with a lan- 
cet, with matter taken from the running bubo ofa Sepoy, he appears now 
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very well.’ In fubfequent letters, Mr. Rice fays, ‘ that Dr. Whyte con- 
tinued in good health on the 5th, and all day on the Gth, till the evening, 
when he was attacked with rigors and other febrile lymptoms, He faid 
himfelf, that it was the attack of an intermittant; and it bore a gfeat relem- 
blance to it. Afler fweating profulely, he was better in the morning of the 
7th, but in the afternoon the thivering returned ; and, after it had continued 
thirly minutes, a fevere hot ftage came on, then a profule {weating fol- 
lowed; but with it, much affection of the head, tremor of the limbs, particu- 
larly of the upper extremities, tongue black and dry, {kin hot, pulfe full, 
hard, and irregular, thirlt great, proftration of lirength, and anxiety. His 
fitad was the only place that he complained of, and it feemed to be the 
principal feat of his difeafe; he fiill perfifted that the difeate was not the 
lague ; he would not allow his groin or arm pits to be examined, and he 
refufed all medical alliftance. He died very delirious on the afternoon of 
the 9th.” 


This cafe is of fingular value, as being perhaps the only one in re- 
cord which commences from the period of inoculation, or trom the firft 
expofure to the peftilential contagion. Its value, however, is much 
lefloned from the defultory way in which it is given. Being in poilef- 
fion of Dr. Whyte’s letters on hisown cafe, and the fubfequent cor- 
refpondence of Mr. Rice, the author ought to have yiven fome fatis- 
factory information ; we believe it would have formed not the leait va- 
luable information of his volume. 

Had Mr, M’s. reading been more extenfive, he Wauld not have re- 
garded as new or extraordinary this difeafe afluming a remittant fotm, 
por thought the application of mercury @ difcovery. In the treat- 
ment the author relies moft on this mineral, and what he calls the new 
remedies ; particularly the nitric acid, a remedy to which he appears 
partial in a variety of difeafes. Mr. M. is newly arrived from -India ; 
we fancy that a refidence in this country, and an intercourfe with his 
profeffional brethren, will convince him, that, like fome of the phyfi- 
cians here, he, in his zeal, has expected and promifed too much from 
the “* new remedies,” Inthe account given of the opthalmia of Egyps 
we have little here that other accounts did not give us. - By decifive! 
teftimony he confirms the {tatements of Mefirs. Power and Edmon- 
ftone of the difeafe being communicated by contagiun, In the caufes, 
fymptoms, and cure, we obferve only a repetition of former accounts. 
Some ufeful hin:s for prevention are offered. Mr. M‘Gregor'’s ex- 
senfive acquaintance in the four quarters of the world has enabled him 
to offer fome good general remarks on fever. He finds a great re- 
femblance between fever, as he has feen itin the Eaft and in the Weft 
Indies; and he is inclined to think that the fever fcen in different 
quarters between the tropics is effentially the fame. From the ftate- 
ments of his correfpondents we have accounts of fevers on the Mala- 
barand Coromandel coaft, in Calcutta, ,Bombay, Ceylon, Batavia, 
and China. The few general remarks on meflatilés we confider 
value. In dyfentery Mr. M’s. experience appears to have been 
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ample ; but all the world has long known, that in cafes of any fland- 
ing the mercurial remedies were the moft effi acieus. 

‘The volume concludes with fome remarks on the Guinea worm 
and on ftétants; in both difeates, Mr. M’s. extentive experience 
has afforded him opportunity of differing from w:iters in general, 
From evidence, that certainly is not flight, he conjectures, that the 
Guinea worm is communicated by contagion, fomewhat in the man. 
ner that the itch is; and he has found the treatment by the bot bath 
the moft iucceisiul in tetanus, both in the Weft Indies and in the 
Fatt. 

In a note to this volume, an allufion is made to a circumftance, 
which will intereft any reader, medical, as well as cthers. Mr. M, 
informs us OF HIS HAVING FREQUENTLY SEEN AND CONVERSED 
WITH A FRENCH APOTHECARY WHOM BuOsAPARTE ORDERED 
TO ROISON. THE WOUNDED SICK AT ACRE; AND THAT HE 
HAD OFTEN HEARD HIM MENTION THE SUBJECT. This ts 
mentioned by Mr, M. asa bufinefs well and genera'ly known in the 
Indian a:my, and we have heard that the Pharmacian in Chief is a 
man of probity—pity he fhould noi be more fo than the Emperor of 
the Gauls. We expeét to hear no farther cav ling at Sir Robert 
Wilfon’s account ; a ftatement which is now confirmed by Dr. Wait- 
man and every other traveller who has been in that country, thouzh 
petulantly objected to by thefe Britifh triends of the Corfjcan ufurper, 


POLITICS. 


+ 2 Skee 


No Gun-Boats, or no Peace! A Letter from Me to Mysel’, By the Rev. Jothua 
Larwood. 8vo. Pp. 40. Is. Stockdale. i504. 


op ae deftru&ion of Buonaparté’s flotilla, either by “ dail: or by coms 
put,” is a point more flrongly infiited on in this pamphiet, than we 
have before feen it in any other work. “ While this flotula exilis,” obe 
ferves the author, “ there is no fafety from invation, no fecurity ‘rom alarm, 
no fhelter from expenfe ;”” and we perfecily agree with him, (hat it « mult 
be blown from the bofom of the ocean by Britith cannonade, or blafed in 
its own ports from the face of creation by the omnipotence of Convention.” 

“« In former treaties of peace,” ‘ays Mr. Larwood, “ it has been ufual 
tv eftablith on each fide of the difarming powers, reciprocal and re‘pediable 
Commiffioners to fuperintend and effectuate the mutual difarmament. 
Heretofore fuch commilhens were limited to diimantling ships of the line ; but, 
with the enemy’s thips of the line, the danger does not now reit: a gun-boat, 
as an unit of an armede of guy-boats, is an object of more infufferable of 


* fence, than La Ville de Paris of three decks; an allaflin dwarf, dettined and 


dilfpofitioned for midnight mifchief and murder, is more perilous to the fale 
ty and fanctity of repole, than the huge noon-of-day giant, caparifoned for 
undiflembled field of battle conteti. Let England unpoignard her [the 
French] dwarf allallins, and the is confident againit the giants of the w orld 
in arms!” 

Our author is of opinion, that “ were our enterprizing forces in the 
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Weft Indies to continue their valorous and viGorious career, and be as 
completely and uitimately jueceisful as their gallant brethren in, the Balt; 
were they to annex ail the territories of France and the Batavian flates to 
our country Ly conqueft, it” would be “ belier, far better, that Britain 
fhould return them all at a peace without an equivalent, or the thadow of 
a thade of an equivalent, without even the redemption of any thing loft in 
the courfeand cafuaities of war ;” it would be better “lo give all, relinguith 
all, recover nothing, than fufler their gun-beats to remain in even an unrude 
dered, unmatied, unordinanced, exiienee.’--Scutiling, {wamping, even 
burning will not do, * unlefs hy burning is meant to be implied the drawing 
them up highgnd dry upon the beach and reducing them ta athes.”’ 

Mr. Larwood, from the various grousids of argument which be adduces, 
advances a firung declaration, that “the [Englith minifter, (be he who he 
way for the momcut,) who. thall dare to acquie'ce in the enemy’s propofi- 
tious ior peace, without the previous finulation of delexda est flotilla, is the 
decided and de‘tructivé foe to his country, and ought to /ase his head !”—*« It 
might. here,’’ jays he, ‘ be objerved by any perfon more {ceptical than pa- 
{riotic, ‘ sup/jiose the enemy will nat accede to your demand,’—The aulwer is thort, 
but necenary ; ‘ shen we will not make peace!” 

In addition to the ftrength of argument, and the clearnefs of demontira- 
tion, which our author exhibits, his talent for humour entitles him to con- 
fiderable praife. Having obfe:ved, that “ the ancient government of 
France uniformly indulged: the fond with for the invation and ruin of our 
iilands ;” and that ‘the pre'ent government means to carry into fatal ef 
fect what its predeceflors only viewed in diftant perfpective,” he fays ; 

“ Phe foriiia of Boulogne is ine grand, and, indeed, the fole axis on which 
this mighty projeét revolves; what a mere limited power impelled them 
[the ancient government of F. ance] to cheri‘h, in the fecret rece{s of bofom 
contemplation, extended conqueli: What Monsieur P’Evegue d'Autun only 
contemplated in England and im peace, as a remote probability, the un- 
callocked prelate, in his now re-laymaned minifterial capacity, and by virtue 
of his and his maiier’s Boulogne fotilla, contiders as a done thing: What 
Monsieur I Bveque d’Autun only dreamed about as a defirable and difiant ac- 
compliment, fe Citoyen Taleyrand Perigord, Sans Culottes, Secretary of State, 
jacobin, republican, and definitively, monarchical Cameleon, now views as 
la gageure gagnéc, not as a vifionary problematical adventure, but as an in- 
difputable and inevitable conqueit. Of this precious event, although the 
Proteus continues to dream in his Anti-Anglian flumbers, he, neverthelefs, 
in his pillow-lucubrations, cherifhes the vaft and delightful idea, while feaft- 
ing his celebrated optics upon the fleepiug charms of la Citoyenne Taleyrand; 
and, as la Citoyenne hag facriligioufly plundered the Church of its valuable 
treafure, in the perfonof her now irceverend {poule, and has carefled him 
te the furrender of his celibacy for the hymeneal chain, fo would the bene- 
dict prieft glory to cajole, or to conquer us shopkeepers into the barter of our 
liberties for Buonaparté’s bloody bleflings, and the Jacrilice of our conftitus 
tion for the feiters of France.” 


4 calm and dispassionate Address to Sir Francis Burdett, Barts pointing out to him 

the Causes of his defeat at the late Election of a Member to referesent the County 

Middlesex. By an Independent Freeholder. @yo. Pr. 30, 1% 
ivingtons. 1804. 


THIS addrefs, which is juftly denominated “ calm and ape 
will, 
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will, we fnfpect, produce but little effect on the mind of the demagogue ta 
whom it is addreffed. It exhibits a brief view of his public conduct, which 
is ra | confidered as the caufe of his difappoimtment; and pays a tribute 
of applanfe to the Arivate conduct of the Baronet, which, if one-ha!f that 
we have heard be true, is certainly not very well delerved. That, how- 
ever, is a fubject which it is foreign from our purpofe to diiculs. Sir Fran. 
cis is here charged with having become an advocate for the French revolu- 
tion, “ a member of the Corresponding Society,” the affociate of traitors, and the 
friend of the criminal and the difatfected. 

On the bufinefs of the meeting, Mr. Sheridan’s conduct is contrafied with 
the Baronet’s, and an eulogy is pronounced on the former, which we are 
very far indeed from believing to be juft. Mr. Sheridau, we confider asa 
political mountebank, fond of flattery, and eager to catch popularity with 
any bait. And to this difpofition we incline to impute thofe effufions of 
oe which have occafionally efcaped him, and which become him almoft 
as well as profeffions of piety from the Rev. John Horne Tooke, Efq. or de- 
clarations of attachment to the conflitution by Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
and the gang at his heels, on the Huftings at Brentford, and at the orgies 
at the Crown and Anchor. Mr. Cobbett, we have ever thought, rendered 
a public fervice, by placing. the Proeam principles of Mr. Sheridan in a 
proper point of view; and in a difcuffion on the Middlefex election, which 
will be found at the end of our prefent Number, we hall exhibit one addi- 
tional trait, which will give the finifing ftroke to his portrait, and remove 
all doubts from the public mind, as to the degree of credit to which any 
profeflions of his are entitled. 

In this traét are fome ar of a ferious nature, which any other man 
than Sir Francis Burdett would feel himfelf called upon to answer; but Sir 
Francis will call them calumnies, and prudently confider them as beneath 
his notice. It is certainly the eafielt way of anfwering what cannot be 
confuted. 


A full account of the Proceedings at the Middlesex Election, including the Speeches at 
the close of each day’s fell. Vo which is added copies of the different Electioncering 
Squibs, Songs, Speeches, Sc. issued by several Partisans for Sir Francis Burdett 
and Mr. Mainwaring junior, at the Middlesex Election, 1804. 8vo. Pr, 32. 
6d. Springsfurth. 1804. 


SIRPENNYWORTH of feditious trath, and low (currility, gleaned 
from the St. Giles’s Committee, in the intereft of the jacobin candidate, 
with a portrait prefixed, which might ferve as well for Jack Shepherd, Jo- 
@athan Wild, or Sixteen-String Jack, as for Sir Francis Burdett, 


POETRY. 


Terrible Tractoration! ! A Poetical Petition against Galvanising Trumsery, ang the 
Perkinistic Institution, In Four Cantos. Most fespectfully addressed to the Royal 
College of Physicians, By Chriftopher Cauftic, M. D. L.L.D. A.S.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, Aberdeen; and Hono- 
rary Member of no lefs than Nineteen very learned Societies, Second 





Edition, with great Additions: Small vo. 4s. 6d. Pr. 186. Hurit. 


fok a general character of this ingenious and truly humorous poem, we 
mutt refer our readers'to Vol, xiy. p. 416, of our Review, The prefent 
edition 
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edition is not merely 2 reprint of the former, but contains more than double 
its quantity of matter; and, to its increaled bulk, its value bears a due pro- 
ruoen. 
The following ludicrous animadverfion cr the goflamery theories of the 
— Darwin, now forming a part of the third canto, are entitled 


to much praiie; and, though the extract is ;iomewhat longer than we could 
with, we are confident that our readers will derive much gratification trom 
peruling it. 

*« Folks ought to die juft when God pleales; 

But mott of all the dirty poor, 

Who make, quoth Darwin, good manure *, 


«« That when the Ruffians logger-headed, 
Were killed by Frenchmen, ever dreaded, 
Darwin rejoic’d, the filthy creatures 

Would ferve for ftock to make mu(quitoes #, 


« And 





i 


« ®-Who make, quoth Darwin, good manure. 


«« Befides the advaniage of fhewing how reverently this great philofo- 
pher and philanthropift could tpeak of religion, I am fure I thall render an 
ellential fervice to agriculturifis, by adducing the following quotation. I 
bring it forward the more readily, as I find the Board of Agriculture have 
been fo negligent of the intereft of that noble art, as not yet to have recom- 
mended the univerial adoption of this meafure. 

‘ There fhou'd be no burial-places in churches, or church-yards, where 
the monuments of departed sinners shou! Jer God's altar, and pollute his holy places 
with dead men’s boves. But proper burial-places thould be coniecrated 
out of towns, and divided into two compartments, the earth from one of 
which, faturated with animal decompofition, fhould be taken away once in 
ten or twenty years, for the pore of agriculture, and fand or clay, or lets 
fertile foil, brought into its place.’ Darwin's Phytologia, p. 242. 

« + Would ferve for ftock to make mufquitoes. 


« Among other fpeculations alfo in the caufe of humanity, bequeathed 
us by this friend of man, are the following, which will ferve to prove a great 
vonfolation to thofe who have foolifhly {uppofed that the blood-fhed and de- 
vatiation, produced by war, were circumfiances which ought to be la- 
mented, 

“ Thefe remarks are publifhed by Dr. Darwin, as written under his own 
obiervations in the manulcript of his book, by a ‘ philosophical friend,’ w ona 
he left in his library. It is fuppoted, however, that the Do@or wrote them 
himfelf. At leaft, the fentiments have his fanétion. ‘It confoles me to 
find, as I contemplate the whole of organized nature, that it is not in the 
power ofany one perfenage, whether fiatefman or hero, to produce by his 
ill-employed a@tivity, fo much mifery as might have been fuppofed. Thus 
ifa Ruffian army, in thefe infane times, after having endured a laborious 
march of many hundred miles, is defiroyed by a French army in defence of 
thejr republic, what has happened > Forty thoufand human creatures, 
dragged from their houfes and connextons, ceale to exift, and have manured 
the carts; but the quantity of organized matter, of which they were com- 


poied, 
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392 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
* Andalfo urges, with propriety, 


That war’s no evil in fociety ; 
But has a charming operation, 
To check excels of population. 


** Superfluous myriads, from the earth,’ 
Are (wept by peitilence and dearth ;* 
Which drive his philotophic plan on, 
As weil as blunderbuls, or cannon. 
© That 





Oa n np tt aE Ne Titans con — 


pofed, prefently revives in the forms of millions of microfcopic animals, ve- 
getables, and iniects, and afterwards of quadrupeds and men, the sum of 
whose happiness is, perhaps, greater than that of the hariassed soldiers by whose de- 
struction they have gained ther existence. 1s not thisa confoling idea to a mind 
of univerfal fympathy? I fear you will think me a mifanthrope, but | affure 
you acontrary fenfation dwells in my bofom; and though I commiferate 
the evils of sil cegnnioed beings, ‘ Homo, fum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto.” Phytologia, fr. 558. 
« * Are {wept by peftilence and dearth. 


** Laft words of Dr. Darwin. 

« I take no fmall credit to myfelf, for being one of the firft to bring into 
notice the lateft and moit fublime of this {ublime philofopher’s fublime {pe- 
culations. The fountain from which this radiant ttream of illumination flows 
is denominated among bookfellers, ‘ Tue taempre oF NATURE.’ 

“ To paint all the writer’s conceptions of the manfron of that old lady, and 
her own molt fingular qualifications, would be a tafk even beyond the abili- 
tiesofa Caullic. Mr, Fuieli, however, has fainted his conceptions on the oc 
cafion which, in one of his defigns, appear, fo far as f can comprehend him, 
to-be fimply thefe. In his frontifpiece to the work, he reprefents one beau- 
tiful lady pointing at, or rather fumbling about, (fomewhat indecently } 
muft confels), a siddle or third breait of another beautiful lady, whom I lup- 
pole to he Dame Nature, 


* Than which there’s nothing can be apter 
To fill philofophers with rapture, 


(Your Worhip will excufe my buriting into poetry, for the idea fets 
all my infides into fuch a della cruscan-like ferment, that I fhould certainly 
have {plit open, had it not thus overflowed). This shird breaft I take to be 
the painter’s emblem of the difcoveries of Dr. Darwin—implying that 
their exiftence is as evident, as that a woman has three breatis. But, ne te 
digrels, the Do@eor afcertains that 


Haman progenies if unreftrain’d, 
By climate friended, and by food fuftain’d, 
Oer {eas and foils prolific hordes would {pread, 
Ker long, and deluge their terraqueous bed : 
But war and peftilence, difeafe and dearth 
Sweep the fuperfluous myriads from the earth. 
Temece gr Natuas. Cawnro iv. 


«¢ Some 
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“ That, in this world’s great flanghter-houfe, 
Not only fheep, and calves, and cows, 

But ‘ man erect, with thought elate,’ 

Muft *‘ duck’ to death his ftubborn pate.* 


“« That in faid butcher’= thop, the weakeft 
Should always be < killed off’ the quickeft, 
Becaufe Dame Neture gave the firongeft 
The right and power to live the longeft. 


“« That fince ‘ to die is but to fleep,’f 
And poor difeas’dare fcabhy theep, 

That none need care a fingle button 

If we fhould make them all dead mutton. 


“ That death is but a trivial thing, 
Becaule a toadfiool, or a king, 





— — al 


“ Some uaphilofophical theorifts have foolifhly fuppofed that this fweepe 
ing plan of Dr. Darwin, which that philofopher appears to have introduced, 
left £ protic hordes’ fhould ¢ deluge their terraqueous beds,’ might as well 
be deferred ttil afew of the ‘ superfluous’ acres on the earth’s furface were 
reduced toa ftate of cultivation. 1 fhould advife to employ thele fupernu- 
meraries in navigating polar ices within the tropics, as recommended by the 
Doétor in the ‘ Botanic Garden,’ were I not apprehenfive left I fhould there- 
by, in fome meature, deftroy the operation of Saint Pierre’s Tides. 


« * Mut * duck’ to death his itubborn pate. 
“ More laft words of Dr. Darwin. 


‘ The brow of man ere&, with thought elate, 


Ducks to the mandate of refililess fate.’ 
1 emfile of Nature. Canto IV. 


“ Thave exhibited this couplet at all the aflemblages of my poetifing 
brethren in Grub-fireet and St. Giles’s, not omitting the inhabitants of the 
‘ Wit’s Corner’ at the Chapter Coffee-houfe, the elevated tenants of the 
Cyder Cellar in Maiden-lane, and Col. Hanger’s ‘ Knights of the Round 
Table,’ all of whom agree in acknowiedging the elegance and correétness of 
the metaphor, and that its beauties are fo tranfcendantly exquifite, and be- 
yond the ken of mortal eye, as to be perfectly incomprehenfible.” 


“© + That fince ‘ to die is but to fleep.’ 
‘ Long o’er the wrecks of lovely life they weep ; 


Then pleas’d reflect. to die is but to fleep.’ 
Temjle of Nature. Camto If. 


"I fulpe& that my intimate friend and correfpondent Bonaparte [ Buoe 
naparté) is a full convert to Dr. Darwin’s do€trine of death and its confe- 
quences. For, when he declared to Lord Whitworth his determination to 
invade England, although there were an hundred chances to one in favour 
of his goin to the bottom, he was undoubtedly calculating on a comfortable 


nap after the fatigues of government.” 
Pp g & Will 
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Will, after death, be {ore to rife ef ae 
In bats and bed-bugs, iieas and flies.* a 
nera 
* Befides, they'll make, when kil’ in U2ht lady, 
Vaf ‘ monuments of paft deligi! 4 nity, 
And that to think of is more pieatas: cimel 
Than fuch delight exjoy’d at prevent.” of th 


A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, extracted, revised, and published; by the 
Rev. W. B. Williams, B. A. Mininer of Homerton Chapel, Muddle- 
fex; and Chaplain to the Marquis of Downthive. 18mo. Pp. 200. 
Williams. 180+. 


WE ought to apologize to our /aetical readers for claffing this wretched 
farrago of enthufia‘tical cant and viethodiftical pref‘umption under the head, R 
Petry; for not one feature of Poetry is to be difcerned in nine-ter ths of the 
Psalms and Hymns here prefented to the public. It is a melancholy subject 
for reflection to all ferious and tober Chrittians, that the weak minds of the 
lower clailes of people thould be filled with fuch miferable tiuff as is con- 
tained in this volume, calculated certainly to infpire them with the mow 
dangerous prefumption, hoftile to the meek and humble fpisit of Chriftian- 





«* In bats and bed-bugs, fleas and flies. 

‘ Thus when a monarch or a mufhroom dies, 

Awhile extiné the organic matter lies ; 

But as a few hort hours or years revolve, 

Alchemic powers the changing mals dillolve ; 

Born to new life unnumber’d mfeés pant, &c.” 

Temple of Nature, Canto IV. 
“Tt has been a matter of curious enquiry among fome of my corre{ponding 

garretteers, whether this pilofopher himi/elf, in the latter tages of his exitt- 
ence, enjoyed much con/folatien from reflecting that the ‘ organic mattei” 
which entered into his own compofition, was about to be employed for the 
important purpofe of giving ‘ new life’ to * unnumbered infeds.” 


+ “ Vaft ‘ monuments of paft delight.’ 

‘ Thus the tall mountains, that embofs the land, 
Huge ifles of rocks, and continents of fand ; 
Whole dim extent eludes the inquiring fight, 
ARE MIGHTY MONUMENTS OF PAST DELIGHT.’ 


“ The ‘ monuments of paft delight,’ Darwin fays, 
‘ Role from the wreck of animal or beaft.’ 


“ Thus taught by this wondrous fage, I traft the friends to humanity 
will fuppofe it beft to let the poor, infirm, and decrepid, die off as fait as 

flible to‘ manure the earth,’ that the quantity of organized matter of 
which they are compoled, may revive tm the forms of miilions of microfcopic 
animals, vegetables, and infecis, make ‘monuments of patt delight,’ &c. 
Theretore it is to be hoped, that the promoters of the Perkinean Inftitution 
will prove as defpicable in refpeét to numbers, as they are deficient in un- 
deritanding, efpecially in comprehenditig the great and glorious truths of n 
modern philofophy.” : 


ity; 
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ity; and with a deftructive confidence, arifing from an alledged certainty of 
falvation, on the firlt moment of Belief. It is really fhocking to fee the ve- 
nerable Bulhop Horne prefled into {uch company as Meflrs. Williams, Top 
lady, Newton, Haweis, &c. &c. The 29th Hymn, addreiled to The Tri- 
nity, is a parody of God save the King! We thal! exhibit two or three {pe- 
cimens of this notable production, which will fuflice to convince our readers 
of the juitice of our animadverfions. 


Hymn. (Toflady.) 


“ A debtor to mercy alone 
Of covenant mercy I fing; 
Nor fear with thy righteoulnefs on, 
My perton and offerings to bring : 
The terrors of Law and of God 
With me can have nothing to do, 
My Saviour’s obedience and blood 
Hide all my tran{greffions from view. 


“ The work which his goodnefs began, 
The arm of his ftrength will complete ; 
His promife is Yea and Amen, 
And never was forfeited yet. 
Things future nor things that are now, 
Not all things below nor above 
Can make him his purpofe forego, 
Or fever my foul from his love. 


« My name from the palms of his hands 
Eternity will not erafe ; 

Imprefs’d on his heart it remains 
In marks of indelible grace : 


Yes, I to the end fhall endure, 

As {ure as the earneft is given, © 
More happy, but sot more secure, 

The glorify’d {pirits in heaven !!!” 


‘ Hyon 25.—(/ar?.) 
« An Invitation to Sinners to confide! 


« Let not confcience make you linger, 
Nor of fitness fondly dream ; 
All the fitnefs he requireth, 
Is to feel your need of him: 
This he gives you; 
’Tis his Spirit’s rifing beam. 
« Come, ve weary, heavy laden, 
Lott and ruin’d by the fall! 
If vou tarry till you're better, 
You will never cure at all: 
Not the righteous 
Sinners Jefus come to call.” 


Much in the fame ftrain of comfort and confidence is © 


“ Hyuw 
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‘** Hymn 57. 
 TWither ye poor, ye tich, ye blind, 
A tin-diforder'd trenbling throng ; 
To you the gofpel cails, to you 
Me.uah’s bleftings all beleng. 


« Rea/on’s and virtue’s boating fons, 
Derive no bleilings from his tree ; 
For finners only Jeius dy’d— 
Then fure I hear he died for the. * 


“ ’Twas with our griefs Mefhiah groan'd, 
’"T was with cur guilt his ioul was try’d! 
Our puniihment he took, lie bore, 
And finvers liv’d when Jesus dy’d.” 


ot Hyun 136. 


Truly blefled is this ftation, 
Low and ful! before his crofs 
When I ive bis great falvation, 
All things ele I count but drofs. 
Here it is [ find my heav’n, 
While upon the Lamb I gaze, 
Love I mach, I’ve much forgiv’n; 


I'm a miracle of grace!” 


« Hymn 140. 


« My foul attempt no more to draw, 
Thy hfe and comfort from the law: 

Fly to the hope the golpel gives ; 

The man who trutis the promife lives.” 


“« Hymn 142, 


“ The momenta {inner believes, 
And trafts in his erucify’d God, 
His pardon at once he receives, 
Redemption in fall thro’ his blood.” 


Ohe jam fatis eft! No wonder that uch comfo sable doctrine as this makes 
numerous converts to {chifm! But it is a wonder that any man, who has a 
right to prefix the epithet reverend to liis name, fhould have the folly or the 
ailurance to prefix his name to fuch a turrego as that before us! 


The Brit/b Voluntecr, or Loyal Songfler. Being a collection of entirely new 
Songs, for all patriotic Comparies ; including thofe on the SubjeGt jung at 
the diffrent places of public Amufement. Several written purpof ly for ibis 
Work, and adapted to familiar Tunes. To which 1s added a Seleélion f 
of fuitable Toafts and Sentiments. 14mo. Per. 38. 6d. Neil, Som- 
mer’s Town. 


MANY of thefe fongs are not lefs diflinguifhed by poetical talent than 
by patriotic fentiment; and fuch attempts to cherith and to roufe the na- 
tional fpirit, at a crifis which calls for the-fuliett difptay of it, are highly 
praife-worthy. 


NOVELS 
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Peltstova, or the Grecian Monstrel. = Tian-'atel from th: German of Baro 


4 

Goethe. 3 vols. L2mo. Pp. 636. Duron, 180}. 

W* opened thee volumes with. no {mall degree of curtofSty, froma 

recollection of one of the firt producuons of the author, The Sor 

wws of Werter, and from a knowledge ot tis fub equent lite and writings ; 
fully expecting to find them deeply tainted with Wat gro's immorality and 
contempt of religion which fo firongly mark the condut and the wiitings 
ofthat fchool to which BAxon Goetar belongs. We were, however, 
agreeably difappointed ; fince, with very few exceptions, we found J/eltio- 
dra to bean harmle!s, andan interetting tale; the incidents in which, 
though fometimes highly imp: obabie, are well managed, and not unnatural. 
The characters are pourtrayed witha matierly hand; and, which is of more 
coneg rence, the moral is uneaceptionable—vice meeting with its due punithe 
ment, and virtue with her proper reward. A great deal indeed is {aid about 
fate and xatwe; but nothing of nature’s God, Speaking of the  Jerufalem 
delivered” of Vailo, the Baron has the prefumption to reprefent it as a poem, 
which, with the exception of a few beautiful epifodes,” is of & no value on 
the whole.””) This dogmatical fentence is, of ittclf, lutfictently tirange, but 
the re. on on which it appears to be founded is fil firanger. “ Tse Cristian 
Mythology feemed to her co'd and dead, and the object tor which its heroes 
emp oved their valour entirely founded on opinion. Hence a wai of opinions 
he contidered as unworthy of the exertion of the poetic mule. But when 
fhe took up Homey, and mingled tm his living world of yods and men, whee 
the hearts and the pa uons of the heroes are on fire, how co'd and Iitele!s ap- 
peared thole kmghis of the holy jepulchre!” Civistianity may, perhaps 
ww be dvemed 9 fable by Goethe, and his ailociate Wieland, who has publicly 
renounced its tenets, and impioully blafphemed its divine author; but the 
time wilicome when thefe vain phiofophifis, and their wretched votartes, 
burting as they are with the vanity of human rea‘on, will be compelled to 
icknowledye iis reality, when too late to avert the punifiments which it 
denounces on obiiinate unbelievers. 

The traniation is well executed, with the exception of fome few exprel- 
fons, which are not’ Eng/i/d, 


The Life of Napoleon, as it Soould be handed down to Posterity. By J. M—D. 
IZno. Pp. 150. Parlous and Son, 1804. 


WE have ftrong obje@ions to any book in which fction is blended with 
fact, jince it tends to miflead young minds which are incapable of 
sparating the one from the other, We have another objection too, tua fic- 
titious life of the hero of this little volume. | For, however ingentous a writer 
may be, however inventive his faculties, however fertile his imagination, 
we defy him to fabricate fuch a fer'es of complicated horrors, crimes, and 
¢normities, as the faithful page of hiflory prefents,in recordingthe sea/ life and 
actions of Napoleone Buonaparté. The volume before us contains nothing 
that is improbable ; bet it falls very far fhort of the trath ;—at is well write 
len; the moral is good ; and the principles and fentiments, in general, une 
exceptionable. We fay, in general, becaule we mult except the reflect ns 
al the beginning of the 6th «hapter of the firft book, which betray grois tg 
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norance of the fubject, and flew that the author has been weak enough tg 

adopt the falie atlertions of the Jacobins, French ana Englith, who, an who 

alene, had the folly, or rather the effrontery, to afcribe the enormities which 
mazked the origin and p.ogrets of the Fre nch Revolution, to the oppofition 
which it experienced liom “the beit and wileit men in Europe. 


Augustus and Mary; 0 the Maid of Buttermere, a domestic Taie.- By William 
Mudford. 1 vol. 12mo. Pp. 188. Jones. 1804. 


THIS tale is founded on a well-known, but very melarcholy incident, 
The chara@ers of the father and mother are well drawn. Mary is a 
very interefiing picture; the obje@ afd tendency of the whole is to incul- 
cate virlue, and to caution fimplicity again{t deception. The main tale ms 
believe clolely adheres to the origin: al facts, therefore, any analyfis of 
would be fuperfluous. The under tale of Louifa Faulkner and W ‘iam 
Stitchum feems to be foified in without any connection with the fate of the 
heroine, and an{wers no other purpofe than to {well the book. The author 
alfo tries fatire, which being be ‘yond his reach, he fubfiitutes abufe. Mr, 
William Gifford is not an odjed to be hurt by the attacks of luch a puny 
affailant. 


Sherwood Forest ; or Northern Adventures, a Novel. By Mrs. Villa~-Real Gooch, 
$ vols. 12mo, Pp. 720. Highley. 1801. 


LF the authore!s of this production writes for amufement, we advife her to 
take to fome pattime that may not be fopublic; if the write from necel- 
lity we are truly lorry for her, fince the proceeds of fuch a work multi af 
forda very feanty fupply. Whatever may be her purpole in giving thefe 
effutions to the each L our duty is the fame—to eftimate the performance 
by its intrinfic merit. 

“Ina preface, our novelift introduces feveral very great names, and, at 
their head, Homer, to prove that * the fire of genius is {eldom /i# but at the 
damp of ie erfity.”. This fentiment the expands ina fine-joundi ing: period 
full of long wor ds, and epithets, and rhetorical figures. ‘* Poverty in this, 
as it is calie d, en! nentaned age, treads upon the heels of genius, and antici- 
fates every Arogressive step by rude assailment, and by the scorfion sting of acute 
recoll, ri from nN. 

To attempt an analyfis of this work would be t taking up fpace and time 
which we can beftow to much mote advantage on publications of impor- 
tance. We muii allow, however, that the p allages before us are harmless. 
The tory is the old fiory that has been fo often repeated ; the whole eilence 
of which is comprefied 1 in the two firft verfes of an kd sitie. 


, 


There once did live a lady fair, 
pus 1 ihe was in love witha gentleman.” 


In Sherwood Fore(t there are half a dozen of ladies fair; and Phey are all 
in love. Their loves are fo intermixed and complex, that we could hardly 
dilcover, who and who are together. Their various adventures convey to the 
reader the following inform <n 1—that, if agreeable y young mein and agrees 
ble young women often me t together, it is probable love may arife. In- 
deed the authore{s makes good a potition that there is in the sexes a tend ency to 
mutual affection! This ts the novelty, and the whole nov elly which he: inge- 
puity has diicovered, and her ability exhibited; and delerves equal praue 
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with the refearch of a {cChoolmafier recorded in Gil Blas: the faid preceptor 
informed the world, Uhat in Athens chzldven cried when they were whift 


The Duchess of La V. ere, an histevical Romavre. By Madam de Genlis. Tran 
sed from: the reach 2 vols, | 2mo, Pp. 480. Meee 3 S04. 


THIS is a work much fuperior in ability, and literary merit, to 
the preceding article; neverthelefs there is a mixture of objectionable 
with laudable ‘entiments and reprelentations, which renders it at lealt of a 
very doubtful tendenc y- 

The hiliory of M: wemoifelle de la Vi alliere is well known to that clafs of 
readers, who have a plea’ ure in fiudying the intrigues and gallantries of 
courts, more than the polities ofnations. The real amount of her fio: y is, 
fhe was a lovely woman of noble birth, attra@ted the love of Louis XIV. 
was many years his miltrels; but being deferted for another, became peni- 
tent, and {pent the re maitider of her days in a cloifier. She never took any 
fhare in public affairs, therefore, her life is not, like that of Madame de 
Maintenon, of any political Im poi tance; nor indeed of more biograp shical 
importance, than the : life of any other concubine who lives in a fiate of 
adultery. Attached as we aie to kings and princes, WE po NoT CON- 
CEIVE THAT THE EMBRACES OF ROYALTY CONSECRATE PROSTITU- 
TION; OR THAT AN ADULTKESS IS ONE WHIT LESS AN ADULTRESS 
BECAUSE HEK PARAMOUR IS A PRINCE. Soften her fituation by as 
many mild names as you will, the Duchefs of La Valliere was a harlot ; he 

therefore unworthy the countenance of eve ry virtuous woman. ‘This k c 
mifirefs had no doubt many to pay her court, fince in all ages there w be 
jycophants who will bow to vice when it is connected with greatne!s ; bat 
the dignity of virtue and genuine religion will avoid th npllation of uch 
allociates, 

The romance before us reprefents Mademoifelle de la Vallicre as a young 
lady of great beauly and accomplilbments ; anda lo © tv ry amiable dilpoti- 
tions: with th: it extreme fenfibility of heart, which unlefs accompanied with 
firmne!s of principle and conduét, often betr: ays a women toruin. LL. iving loft 
her parents at feventeen vears of age, ihe was appointed | Viaid of Honor to 
Henrietta of england, wile of the Duke of Orleans, only brother to his Molt 
Chriftian Majeity. One of the handlomefi on moli engaging men at the 
court of Vertailies was the king, about twenty two years of age, and lately 
married to the Infanta of Spain. Mademoif lle frequently faw this prince 5 
and before (he was kyown to him, fer sensible heart was captivated by his 
charms, although de was married. At length he dilcovered her pallion ; and 
atter fuch a dilcovery feduction naturally tollowed. Though fhe yie Ide d to 
her lover, fhe fiill retained fo mueh of virtuous fentiment as to feel great 
compunétion for her fall. This part of the work feems very well intended 
to exhibit the fufferings which arife to the votaries of pleafurable vice, 
whole principles are not entire ly corrupted, nor their feelings become cal- 
lous. In this view the “bje@ of the work is meritotious. But, on the other 
hand, a conliderable pert of the lady’s uneatine(s ariles more froin doubts 
concerning her lover’s ¢Onftancy, than remorte for her own conduét. Be- 
fides, we mult give very little credit to the conscience of a lady who continues be 
the commission of adultery. The faét was, the did not actually repent until for- 
laken by her royal lover. Secetiion fromm the world, it n fhe was deprived 
@f that vicious intercourfe in which the had fo long indulged, can hardly be 
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regarded as an aétof virtue and piety. 1t wascertainly much better to re. 
tire tothe monatiery of the Carmelites, than to follow the ufual mode of 
kept miiireiies, who, on fofing one gallant, try to find another; but her mo. 
tive was evidently not remoric for her own conduct, for the was wanifetily 
difpofed to continue concubine to the king, as long as he was di!po'ed to 
retain her in ‘that capacity. She left the world in diiguli, becawe a 
favourite man had left her for another. This is the motive and amount of 
her penitence as fet forth in the novel Her fentiments and conduct are 
pretented as laudab'e on very falfe grounds. —The tendency of the work is 
to fofien our abhorrence of vice, by accompanying that vice with man 
amia'le and ome reipectable qualities. The Duchefs de la Valliere might 
be mild, benevolent, compaili nate, charitable—but fhe was an habitual 
adulire's. Andan habitual adultrefs ought never to be held up to efteem 
and veneration. 

Such a picture cannot be beneficial to young females, who are a clafs of 
readers very likely to perufe fuch a romance. The intention of the writer 
may be good; but we cannot think the tendency good ; and therefore do not 
recommend the performance to our readers. 


MISCELLANIES. 


ee oT Cp 


Tsiructions for Yeomamy and Volunteer Cavahy. By Colonel Herries, of the 
Light Horfe Volunteers of London and Wetiminfter. Part 1. Second 
Edition. Svo. Pp. 256. Egerton. 1804. 


ee HE following Treatite,” fays Colonel Herries, in his Jatroduction, « is 

founded upon, and in all material re(peéis conformable to, His Ma- 
yesty's Regulations for the Cavalry ; a book which every officer ought carefully 
to fiudy, and to which frequent reference muft be made for explanations 
and details not immediately neceflary in the prefent werk, which only com- 
prevends what appears to Fe moli effential to the Volunteer Cavalry, for 
whote ule alone it is detigned.” 

Since the recommencement of hoftilities, fo many, and fo various, have 
been the publications which have tifued from the pref’, profefling to initruct 
our Volunteers in the different branches of military dilcipline, thaf we have 
been wearied almolt to fatiety with peruling them, So little, however, of 
real merit, has appeared on the (ubject, that we were peculiarly pleated on 
witnelling the annunciation of a work from the pen of Coloncl Herries, a 
gentieman ef much experience and afliduity, and of courle well qualified 
fr the tatk which he had undertaken. 

We thall prefent our readers with a brief analyfis of the contents of the 
volume before us; previoufly to which, however, we thall take the liverty 
0! quoting the opinion of its author, on what has been the fubject of much 
drcutnen, both in and out of Parliament. 

_** In order to employ this fpecies of force,” {the Yeoman and Volunteet 
Cavalry], ob:erves Colonel Herries, “ with the greateit effect, and to de- 
sive from it that important allittance which it may reafonably be expected 
to afiord, as well in the encounter of a foreign invader, as in the prefervas 
tion of internal tranquillity, it would probably not be brigaded with regu- 
hairs, or employed to act tm the Jinr, except on particular occafions. Confi- 
during the characier aud compofition of the Velautess Cavalry, it lecms 
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that its peculiar province would be the bufinefs of light troops a€ting in fe- 
erate detachments ; a fervice which offers full feope to the courage, afti- 
vity, and intelligence of every individual, and which of courfe preients the 
belt field for the difplay of thofe advantages which Gentlemen and Yecomen 
mult necellarily pollels over privates of every other deferipiion; to whom 
they muft, generally {peaking, always remain inferior in the ordingry duties 
of the common soldier.” 

The firft Chapter of this Treatife relates to horfes, and the moft approved 
methods of training them for military jervice. The fecond prefents a full 
and peripicuous explanation of military terms. The third confiits of in- 
fiructions preparatory to the drill, illuttrative of the ficit principles of mili- 
tary tactics. The fourth Chapter is appropriated to siding, with much ufe- 
ful information relative to the choiee and management of borfe-furniture 
and accoutrements, The fifih centains initructions for the drill, in five 
cafes. The tixth fuppofes a troop and fquadron formed, and going through 
their different evolutions on the parade. 

To remedy the inconvenience arifing from there being a variety of in- 
ftructors, who teach according to their different modes, and the different 
degrees of knowledge which they potiels, “ it has been the firft object of the 
prerent work,”’ fays our author, * to lay down fucha tyltem of drilling, as 
will not only affift and accelerate the progrets of the priva‘e, (who in thefe 
corps is capable of uniting theory with praétice, and can improve him/e!f by 
reading as well as by exercife), but wiil enable the officerofany Volunteer 
Corps to fuperintend the condud of his drili-ferjeant, and to determine im- 
mediately, whether he is iniiru¢ting the men in conformity to the eftablifhed 
regulation, and whether he employs the proper word of command for every 
charge which it is intended to effect.” 

We underftand irom our author, that it was his intention to place, under 
the head of General Observations, the {ub‘tance of what is contained in the 
beft authorities, relative to the movements of a fquadron of light cavalry ; 
and the referve for the Second Part of his treatife, the maneeuvres of a regi- 
mént, the duties of volunteer cavalry in garrifon and in the field, &e, &c. ; 
but the duty which he owes to the corps which he has the honour to come 
mand, particularly at this moment, has prevented hint from finithing the 
work, 

We cannot but regret that a Treatife fo valuable fliould remain unfinith- 
ed. As far, however,, as the preient volume goes, it may be confidered 
complete, and we will venture to aifert, that, by an attentive perufal 
thereof, a perfon may acquiré more theoretical knowledge—and of that 
defcription of theoretical knowledge which may eafily be reduced to prace 
tice—in one day, than by the yerbal iaftructions of a drill-lerjeant tor a 
month. 

After what we have faid, we can only exprefs our hope, that when the 
“ piping times of peace” (hall return—fhould the destinies ot the new Empe- 
ror of the French Repustic permit fuch a period to arrive—our author 
will not neglect the completion of the taik which he originally cone 
templated, 
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A Covsif? Introdué ion to the Latin L. ang uage, compiled f. mm ancient and ma. 
Gert Writers of approved curbority. Fa: ‘Be ule of the Middle Forms in 
Grammar ScBools. By the Rev. George > Whittaker, A. M. 12mo, 
C. Law, Longman and Rees, London; B. C. Collins, Salifbury; T, 
and G. Burdon, Winchefter; ‘T. Skelton, Southampton. 


THIs work ts founded on the batis of Lilly’s grammer, but contains 
many very judicious alterations and improvements, among which the mot 
deierving of notice are, the addition of Greek nouns to the fubilantives, 
and a new arrangement of the pronouns; the verbs alfo are snuch better 
explained to the Englifh pupil than in any Latin grammar we have yet 


feen, and the tyntax, thou; gh thorter than that of Lilly, and lefs encumb red 
with examples, and con! equently | hurthen/ome to the memory, coo ia:is 
all that is fufficient for the learner at die age for which if is soe d; and, 
indeed, when it is ance matfierc 4 he the boy, the man will have little nore 
to acquire to become an accurale grammarian. 

We are furprr. ed that no teacher of Latin grammar, who 's the 
memory of his pupils, has difcarded the vocative ca‘e: it thou / mene 
tioned only as an anomaly in the fingular number of the fecond a fon 
in thofe nouns which end in ws. The following rule im fyniax is alo very 
inaccurately expreiled in L lly, “ bit pro habeo regit dativum ;” but it ts 
{isl more .o by Mr. Whitt ike Fr wh >| ibiututes sum tor CS? 5 fecop this ca & 


the verb (ubftantive is uled impertonally, and conlequently bas neituer fir 
nor fecond perion; but the more accurate mode of expretiion wonld be 
est foll wed | by a dative cafe has the meaning of 4ateo; tor when it thus ace 
quires the m eaning of habeo, it retaii is its pris live governm: nt ol the no- 
miinative Cale, as in the example here given to illuftrate the ruic: 


E f wiht hamqguc domi al f eft Tif ki fia WOVEN CA. 

We heartily recommend this grammar to the attention of all {choolinafiers 
who wilh to abridge the labour of their pupils, without in the leafi diminith- 
yng the fruit of that labour; and we think if need only be known to be 


. 1} | ’ ‘ , - 
adopted in ail lehools where Lily S gfammar is how tuught. 
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Gonprrey 7 roen, Susertatendant of ike CI ergy of the Duchy of Weimar. 
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i hly Reviewers begin their account of this work with ac- 
knowledging that ser readers are entitled to fome apology, or fome 
reafon, for the late appearance of the article. The apology which they 
make, if apology it can be called, is far from fatisfactory. As out 
delay has been fill longer than their's, an apology would certainly 
be duc from us, were not we perfuad led that our readers have had plus 
quam saits of the unmean my yr avil ys of Herder. The truth j IS, that we had 
no intention of blottin g our pages with any thing more of this infidel divine 
after the view which we gave of his oriental dia! logues 5 but our intention w as 
completely changed by the characier given of him in the Review, to whic 
we 
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we have referred *, Herder has now paid the debt of nature, and gone 
to his Own piace ;” and, though we do not acknow edge, in tts full extent, 
the truth of the maxim, Nil nisi bonwn de mortuis, we thould yet be lorry to 
leave on the minds of our readers an unfavourable impreilion of the memory 
ofa man “ of great information, liberal views, and fingular impartiality, 
Wi 4 as few prejudices and as little vice as ever belong to a human be- 
ing | 

We fat down, therefore, to perufe with attention the/e outlines G. ji/iloso 

hical history, or historical philosophy, (for neither Cheauthor nor his tranilator 

feems ps rfectly decided which of thele titles would beft {uit the work), and 
the firlt thins g that attracted our attention was the trantlator’s modetry and 
fins gular re, gard for truth. ‘Lhe tranflator of i} 1e orienial oar very ioon 
digutis bis reader with Gaelic fidiions relating to Ovsiax aud Job, and with 
his prefumption in claiming a right to change the arrangement which had 
been formed by his author; but very different is the language and conduct 
of Mr. Churchill. 

“ Every ove,” fays he, “ whois —. with Hierper, muitbe aware 
ofthe difficulty, if not zmossdiltty, of Wansteriing his Ipirt, his € words that 
burn,’ into another language. To have unde siden ataik to arduous, may 
be deemed pe umption in me; and aone can be more sensible than myself, that, 
in the execution of it, | am far, very far, from having done wher 1 wished, 
and what it would have been the height of my ambition to have accom- 
pliihed.” 

That no one can be more fenfible than Mr. Churchill, that he is far from 
having done what de wished is a truth incontrove tible, becaule no one, but 
himlelf, can pollibly know zat he wisied to accompli hi ; but his anxiety to 
preve ut his readers from falling intoa miffake on 4s point is a pledge ‘ that 
he defigns not wilfully to deceive them; whilit his own modeli re‘ peét for 
the tranicendent abilities of his author affords gowd {ec urity for his fanthtally 
endeavouring to pettorm the impossible tatk whic! h he has undertaken. But, 
bles us! what geniufes are the Germans! Homer hes hitherto been deem- 
ed to have as much ipirit, and as many *f words that burn” as molt authors, 
Yet Pope has, in many Initances, though certainly not in all, transferred 
his {pirit and his. burning complctely y into the Englih language; buta 
greater than Pope would fail in attempting to do the fame thin gy tor Herder. 


$. 
‘ 


Should any one inquire into the propriety of exprefling philolop! hiew difqui- 
lition = “ burning words,” Mr. Chure ‘hill, we pire, not, is able to fatisty 
him, though we are not; for to us precifion and peri pic uity . ive always 

peared to contlitute the whole excellence of a philolophi al ityle, Per- 


bape the burning has, on this occafion, been preferred to the cool and simple 
re to render the book worthy of being dedicated to Gon, whith itis in 
the followin ig fingular pari agraph : : 

Thus, Great Being, Invilible Supreme Difpofer of our race, I lay at thy 
Pal the moit imperfeét work that mortal ever wrote, in which he : «3 ven- 
lured to trace and follow thy fi leps. Its leaves may decay, and its charac- 
ters vanifh; forms after forms, too, in which | have difcerned traces of thee, 
and ende: eer to exhibit them to my brethren, may moulder into duft; 


but thy purpofes will remain, and thou wilt gradually untokl them to thy 
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creatures, and exhibit them in nobler forms. Happy, if then thefe leave 
fhall be {wallowed up in the fiream of oblivion, and tn their fiead cleareri! as 
arife in the mind of man, 
“ Hexver.” 
Thus does the author conclude his /reface, after which the reader il! not 
be furp ized at finding him * begin his Philofophy of the Hiitocy of Nan from 
heaven.” The work is diviced mto twenty books, and each book fubdivided 
intoa greater or (mailer number of chapters. To each chapter ts prefixed a aisle 
of conjents; but the écods have not !eparate!y that honour. Vins we thik a 
defect, and, to fhew our regard for the memo.y of Herder, we thally in part 
at leait, fupply the defect by entiliing the firft book, 


CeresTiaL News, or the Gazette of Cosmocony. 


This book is divided into feven cha ters, of which the firft informs us that 

the earth is a star amore siars; that if pore es faculties timilar to thole of an 
artilt; that the jaw of gravitation is eernal; that, as ‘* the planets revolve 
round one common centre, in ipaces proportionate to ther magnitudes and 
dentities,” Jupiter and Saturn are bodies many millions of times denser 
than Mercury! that our fun and planets, wiih a whole galaxy of funs and 
rlanets, revoive round the Dog star; and that the human foul is not merely 
ymmortal, but ab outely eserna/, as God ts eternal! This lait piece of in 
formation muit be conteded to be rather flale, having been often repeated 
by the philuiophers of antient Greece; but of the preceding a:ticies the 
greatei part have lurely the charm of novelty, 

In the iecond chapter the author expreiles a modest regret that he cannot 
travel to the moon, Venus, and Jupiter, and (urvey tne nianners and cusioms 
of their mhabitants; thinks it dighly probable that, in fome future period of 
his exsiience, he tnall wander from planet to planet; and withes that he 
could, at preient, ride through the whole regions of heaven on the dat of a 
comet! Tn this chapter, fuch is the daning of his words, that we are fometimes 
tempted to fulpect that it has coniumed his meaning. Thus, when he {ays 
that “ nus the relation of matter to mind is probably proportionate to tie 
Jength of our days and mights;” and that “ the’eelerity of our theughts is, 
probab 'y, as the revolutions of our planet round it elf, and round the fun, to 
tho e of either fiar,” his meaning has either evaporated in fmoke, or lics 
buried in ahes. The fame thirg may be faid of the fentence, in which it 
is firmed, that “ thivit and mora/s are phytical, and obey, only ina fuperior 
deyree, the fame laws (with matter), all of which ultimately depend on the 
folar tyitem.” 

It is obterved, in the third chapter, that the earth has undergone many res 
volutions, of which fome were accidental and fome necessary. Of the acci- 
dental revolutions no theory isto be looked for ; “ butofthe eflential and pile 
mitive revolutions of our earth,” tays the author, “ I could with the theory 
might he dilcovered before I die; and I even hope it will.” This hope 
was built on the analyfis by which the electric matter, and in (ome meas 
fure the magnetic have been relolved,” or, as the tranflator expretles it, 
* reduced to their simple princiéles P? but, alas! rational and well grounded ag 
fuch a h pe mui have appeared, it has been fruitrated. Herder is dead, 
and the expecied theory is not ye. dilcovered! An approach, however was 
made towards the dilcovery by him‘elf. “ Before ourair, our water, our 
earth could be procuced, varous rec provally, diffolving, and precipitating 
stamina were neceilary.” Though we are not Cold sotidgm verbis what thele 
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flamina were, the information is colleAed with certainty, from the following 
aflertion, ‘* Atitated periods, air, fire, water, the earth, arole from theie 
spiritual and maiertas stamina.” Nature was uuder the necetiity of pro- 
ducing ber leat pecfect creatures firft. Air, water, and light were firit 
Riised thea vegetables; then the inferior animals; and lat! of all man, 
when the earth had alvanced towards maturity. Now, alas! the poor 
earth has become o//; and when the shall be completely luperaunuated, 
“the eternal faws of wildom aud order”? require that © the tun thail at- 
tract into bis fe ry bow, thole DOWwers Ww! uch ihe can no longer renovate and 
uphold; and this the fun may do (without any violation of juilice), after 
having fo long warmed us with his paternal care, foltered all living beigs, 
and linked them to his cheering vi age with golden bands.” 

Jn che fourth chapter the author de cends a little from his aérial flight, and 
commurcites information relatiog chicily to this earth, He firit prefents 
inftruciion to the geometiicians: and as what he fays of the sphere leems 
to be new, we recommend it to the confideration of the Univeriit y of 
Cambridge, which, great as our relpeet is for that learned and {cientific 
body, we more than uipect to be lntle conversant with fauch (peculations as 
thoie which employ the minds of the philofophers at Weimar. ‘ The {phere 
is the molt pe rfe ct fi gure; « niaining the greate ‘7 surface with the /east mass . 
itis, therefore, the figure of the earth.” “Phe author declares, if the trantla- 
tion be correci, (hat “ his book wili be facred tohin, as long as he beholds 
the circumambient heaven above him, and this all-micluding {e f-eneircling 
earth beneath his feet..’—« Every (hing on the circumference of this eaith 
is a wheel, as appears from the hac jes of the earth in the moon.” Had man- 
kind ‘crtouny confidered the s#hevica/ figures of the earth, they never could 
have been 'o adsurd 1 to murder one anc other ‘for errors in ph Ifo: phy Or res 
ligion ; but it would aj pear that, in the author’ § Opinio mM, se J murders 
might have been pe rp etrated without absar lity, on a critical lindrical 
earth. He feems to doubt whetherthe div ficn of the g lob ‘into climates 
be rot a Ptole: me, in Aregudice, but is verv certain that, “ while the ball re- 
volves, He DAS” (human heads doubtlefs) ¢ ‘revolve on it a8 climates; MAN 
NERS and KELIGIONS, or di position is aud garments!” 

Boys at fchool, at lealt Engiuh boys, when fi ti taught the diurnal! rotation 
ofihe earth, find fome diffe ulty in conceiving what keeps them elves and 
otlers from falling headlong info the immente void; but our author, who 
hopes that the!e eurlines of the plilosephy of history may become a {chool-book, 
has kindly furnthed then} with a folution of the difficulty. “ Nature,” 
fays he, “ has fa iened a gentle weight to our feet to give us uni! formity and 
stability : in the material world it is called Gkavity ; in the immaterial, 
INDOLENCE!” 

We are next favoured with the rea‘on (and a very delicate reafon it is) 
why a man loves his country and his wife. It is “ not bec aul. they are the 
beft in the world, but becaute they are ab! olutely dis own, and becaule he 
loves himself, and his cwn labours i in them’ © The cent.al pomt of the earth 
is every where !"—“ Man is the Loxv and servant of Nature; her mott 
BELOVED CHILD, and at the fame time perhaps her mott rigid’) SUBJ U- 
GATFQ SLAVE !"—** The mealure of our faculties, the revolutions of our 
different ages, the changes of our occupations, phenomena, and thougints, 
the nullity or duration of our refolyes and acts: all thefe, we fhall find, are 
ultimately connected with the fimple law of the vicitlit des of days a: d teas 
fons,” Still more gxtraordinary than all Has, we age told, that if man lived 
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longer than he does, his “ empire on earth would not be fo exteifive ™ 
Through the whole of this chapter, as in in fome paris of the preceding, 
the author's $s meaning, if not deont up, is dreadfully feorched ' 
The fifth chapter beg: ns with inforn ny Us that we are compoled of evhey, 
and therefore ste incapal le of oeeathing fure air; >and that ‘the air, ix ail 
bikelihood, was the magaz' ne which contained the powers aud materials which 
formed the earth.’ Then follows an attempt to compound into one fyitem 
the old and new chen.iliry, by affirming, that among the powers which ac 
through the medium of the air, are found both fhlog Visto" pyle OxVren, Aiter 
which we are tod that “ the air is the marter of terretirtal creatures, as 
well as of the earth itfelf ;” and, riling with his fulject, the author beta! y 
pronounces “ the atr the Cnearor of thts globe!” Then follows the fable 
of Prometheus, which he fcems to give as true hiftory. Ofthe al, wuich 
is indeed the organ of the Di sity, “ ‘all the qualities and phenomena are ‘aid 
to me conttituted by immaterial powers, which oper rate in the atmo! here !” 
To prevent a mifiake, into which it feems men o' ge nius on the continent 
are liable to fall, the author al‘ures his reader that ‘* the earth is not aLong 
in the universe!” that “ other celeiital beings operare upon its atmo!- 
phere; and that the fun, that g'obe of everval fire, governs it with his beans” 
The moon, however, acisavery important part. She “ hangs even within 
the earth's atmo! phere,” whi ch we fu ippoie to have been the fact which 
excited the author’s modeli and rationa. with to travel to her; Sai though 
he means not to have had that wiih literally gratified, he obt sae what was 
furely a better thing—** the power of almott werk: ng miracles.”— In the 
wide labyrinth of contending powers, has the human indertanding found a 
clew, and almoft perfo.med miracles} guided principally by the irregular 
MOON FORTUNATELY placed fo near us!” 


«« Sick was the fun, the ow! for/ook his bow’r, 
The moon-firuck prophet felt the madding hour,” 


and attempted to revive the fiudy of astrology. “ Were a'l thefe obferva- 
tions, and their relults, ever applied to our aérial ark, as they have already 
been to the ebb and flow of our ocean, Iam of opimion,” lays the author, 
“ astrobgy would appear anew among our fciences in the moft re!pectable 
and ufetul form.” In the mean time, till that grand tevolution in {cience 
fall take p'ace, he contents him‘elf with applying his difcoveries to the im- 
provement of metaphy fics and politics. 

“ Be this (the revival of aftrology) as it may, we are, and we grow, we 
wander, and we foi/, under orina ‘ea of celestial powers, part of which we 
have oblerved, and of part of which we have formed conje@lures. Since 
air and weather have fo much power over us, and the whole earth; in all 
likelihood it was here an electric sparé that thot more pure into “is fe 
man being; there a portion of (oS gt matier (Q. Hydrogen Gas) more 
rorc! ibly comprelle id into that; bhe:e a mass g mere COLDNESS and SERE- 
Niry; there a soft, mcllifying, UGfasine essence: that determined and produced 
the greatelt epo ch and r: -volutions of human kind!!! 

The information which is firt given in the fixth chapter will ceriainly 
furprize thofe plain people who have been accuiiomed to confider moun- 
@ains as mere excrefcences on the ‘urtace of the earth. This is fo far from 
being m reality the cafe, that from “a fim 1p! e inipection of a maft of the 
world it is apparent that chains of mo untains conflitute the skleson om which 
the land was formed, juit as malcular fleth was formed on the ribs and other 
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bones, Which conititute the tkeleton of the human body!” “ Thus Ame- 
rica, even according to its figure, is a firipe of earth appended to its 
mountains!’? So are Afia, Atric a, and Europe. Thus the production of 
the firti mountains determined how the earth thould exit as dry land. They 
feem, as it were, the antient nuclei, or buttreiies of the earth, on which the 
air and water only depoiited ther burdens, t1| Te at length a place for vegetable 
organization was laid down, and tpread out.” Yet the author is doubtful 
whether thefe mountains of fo much importance in coimogony be any 
thing more than ‘* HAKNISHERS ;” though he has not told us where thes 
horie s that wore them, exilied before the jormation of the earth; which is 
probably one of the que \ions which remain to be folved,end of which he 
much withed to fee a folution! 

He finds that Afia was fi. it inhabited, decause “ it poffefled [poflefes] 
the highe/t and broadeit chains of mountains, and on the ridge a plain, 
which the fea never seached*” From Atia he traces mankind through the 
other quarters of the globe, and finds the moft ancient inhabitants ol every 
country on the mountains. ‘* As the monntains difiribute waver to the 
earth, fo alfo dilirebute they feople;” and it is to be fuppoled for the fame 
realon, otherwife the timtle would be impertinent. « One height pro- 
duced nations of hunters, thus che rithing and rendering necessary a lavage 
fate: another more extended and wild, afforded a field to the the; pherd, 
and afiociaied with him inoffenfive animals: a third made agric alture « ‘aly 
and neceilary: while a fourth led to fishing, to nar igation, and to trade.” 
“ot cannot but re gret that our author has not told us in what region of the 

‘arth it is that men catch fiih and navigate {hips on the Lops ol high moun- 
sits for, to our fhame be it faid, we never he ard of it Lelore, tho ugh we 
have long known that “ the ftruciure of our earth, in its natural variety 
and divertity, rendered all the'e diflmguithing periods and fiates of men 
unavoidable.” We have, indeed, been accuitomed to look for the origin 
of fishin@ and mavigacrion among the inhabitants of the fea-ihore ; but to the 
fea, NAN ivable rivers, and yre at lake Sy this } s10US prel: ife attributes other 
he is—even a varicty of governments, culioms, and religions among men. 

‘ The inhabitants of Ame rica,” he fays, ** dwelt too much feparated 
from one another by lakes and rivers, abrupt og AP and pre cipices, for the 
donee of one region, or the old word* of the trac ition of their fathers, to 

fablith and extend itfelfas in the wide frie Afial” We are next in- 
nate why there is no ferra australis or fouthern continent: it is, be- 
caufe in that deep fea there is po primitive mountain high enough to create 
an extenfive firm bed!” We thought the air had been the creator; but 

why is there no high primitive mox untain in the dee ‘p fouth fea? Philo‘o- 
phitm fhould leave nothing unfolved. The aérial infects will not here 
anfwer the purpole; for vate «tf thele fubordinate creatures * do what 
they can, and produce, perhap s, in fome thoufands of years the little ifles, 
which appear as points in the ocean ;” yet it feems their power, and indeed 


we ot. 
“the powers of this whole fouthe mm region extend no farther.” Is New 


Holland only a point in the Ocean ? 
In the feve: sth and laft chapter of this firft book, we have fome refleGions 








* We fhall not fay what is meant by tlfis o/d word; but fuch of our rea- 
ders as have looked into the oriental dia/oguss, or even perufed with atten- 
tion our Review of that work, can be in no doubt about it. 
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on the caufe of the fource of the higheft chains of mountains in the old and 
new worlds, which ae fo tame thot they might have been written by a 
Britich philofopher. We are ailured, however, that they wil! appear from 
the fequel to be of great importance in the philofophical hittory of man, 
when it will be ‘een that the author recevers his fire. The only burning 
paflage in the pre‘ent chapter is that in which it is affirmed, not merely that 
the highelt mouiitains and deepeit caverns are actvally found in South Ame- 
rica, but that in South America “ ftood fide by tide the giant and the 
dwa.f, the wildefi heights with the profoundeit depths, of which any country 
on carth is CAPABLE!” 

The fecond book of this great work might be properly enough entitled, 

PurstoLrocicat News. 

It is divided into four chapters, giving a pbilo/ophical account of the pro- 
Ceiles of generation and coriuption; but, though this account 1s abundantl 
new and irange, ‘everal reafons con‘pire to prevent us from analyzing it fo 
minutely as we have anal; zed the author’s Cosm gony. 1. It is not very in- 
telligible, “the burning of the words’ having too often coniumed the 
meaning; 2. The chemiliry of generation would hardly be relitied by fuch 


of our /ema/e reacers as have not been illuminized ; and 3. The analyfis ef 


the firfi book, which treats of Cofm: gony, Is alone fuflicient lo thew 


“ How charming is divine poilo‘ophy ! 
Not hart) and crabbed, as dull fools luppofe, 
But mutfeal as ts Apollo's lute!” 

We muft not, however, pais over this fecond book without favouring our 
readers with a few tpecimens; and we thall begin with the procets by 
which our eanh was fitted to become, what it is the ebjcét of the firfl chap- 
ter fo prove it now Is— a grand manifactory, for the or, aiiiz ation of very diffes 
rent b.ines. 

*“ As foon as granite, the nucleus, of our earth exilied, there was alfo 
light, which in the thick vapours of our chaos, acted, perhaps as fre (what 
accurate chemiliry?) There was a more dense and fowerful air, than that 


we now enjov; a more compound and fondecits water to operate upon it.” 


(What third ingredient had made up the mats of that pouderous water ?) 
“ Penetrating acid dissolved it,” (Q. the airs o: the water ?!),“ and transformed 1 
into stones of other kinds! Perhaps the immente sands of our earth are but 
the ashes of this mouldered tubliance. The inflammable matter of: the air 
probably converted si/ex into calcareous ear ih, cid wy this the firit living crea- 
tures of the lea, shell fish, were formed ; for thoughout all natuce the materi- 
als appear before the organized animated ftruciure. A fiill more powerful 
and pwe action of fre and of cold was requilite to cryftallization, which in- 


clines not to the (Lely form, exhiited by fi'ex in its fractures, but to geo-. 


metrical ang’es. The fe too vary according to the component parts of each 
individual, tll they approach the femi-meta!ls, metals, and ultimately the 
gome of plants!” (y. 46.) 

This wsceriainty pas cious philofophy, as is likewile the ncvel information, 
that “ had petrolenm aid fulphur been fpread over the furface of the globe 
in uch quantity as we now perceive fand, clay, and fertile mould, the crea- 
tures that Cweit or tivuft have been different from what they now are!” 
“That nutritious picts are compofed of milder falts, and oils, graduall ) pre- 

ared from doose sand, tenacious clay, and mossy feat;” that the air ‘ in the 
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realms of Pluto” (the burning phiafe for gold mines) “ is unwholefome to 
man, becaufe he CANNOT FAT GOLD!” and that “ the littlene!s of man in 
the domains of nature, may be inferred from the ¢din stratua of fruittal 
mould, which alone ts pr roperly his territory,” 

In the fecond chapter, where the vegetable kingdom of our earth is considered 
with respect to the Listory of man, we are told, that “ man and animals are 
produced trom seed, which, like the germ Oi a future tree, Tequires a ma- 
ix.” But we muii not puriue this tubject; and thall on! ly add, that men 
and trees, when they die, “ refign the little péligiston which they contain 
to the soul of nature!” We know not whether the rendu 4, after tints, will be 
furprifed to learn, that “ in the eye of a fupenior Being, man’s actions 
upon earth may appear juil as important, cer tainly at lealt as determinate 
and circum{cribed, as the actions and enterpriles of a tree /” Of the truth of 
this allertion, we confe{s that we are not without our doubts. To the air, 
our author’s creator of worlds, a free anda philosophical historian ave indeed 
of the fame impor tance ; but we have a {trong fulpicion, that ‘* the PRINCE 
of the Aower of the air” is much more interetied in the enterprifes of the péi- 
hsopher than in thole of the ree. 

We pafs over the author’s lamentation on the Aumiliating manner in which 
children are degotten; and regret, in our turn, the occaGonel defeéts of his 
memory. In the formes book he traced the human race from one heir who 
had their refidence in Afia. Here he obferves, much more philofophically, 
that “all plants grow wild in fome part or other of the world. Thole, 
which we cultivate with art, {pring from the free lap of nature, and arrive 
at much greater perfection in their proper climes. With animals, and with 
men it is the fame: for every race Or men, in its proper region, is organized 
in the manner mo(t nalural to it, E very foil, every fort of mountains, as 
well asa like degree of heat and cold, nourishes its own plants.” There- 
fore, as men and animals are Alans, there muti have been differently orga- 
nized races of men placed originally in different regions. 

We were at fome lofs to conceive what could have given fo rational and 
soher a writer fuch a favourable opmion of the fcience of am but the 
grounds of that opinion are here developed, and thewn to be truly solid.— 
“ The plants of the Cape, in our hot-houles, bloiiom in winter, as then ar 
tives the summer of their native couatry. “Vhe marvel of Peru bloiloms at night, 
probably becaule it is then day in America *, whence it originally came 0 
Now thefe {ympathies can relult only from the fecret influens ‘eof the sars, 
or at leaft of the sun, one ftar, on the plants ; and in the discovery of this 
influence conititts the {ctence which our author wilhes to reiiore to ils prifs 
line rank. 

Next follows a fentimental addrefs to the plants—* falutary children of 
the earth!” After which we are told that manisa Beast, holding the middle 
rank between the carniverous and graminivorous animals, This fubject is 








* The author attributes this reafon for the no@urnal bloffoming of the 
marvel to Linneus. We fhould kave the very fame opinion of it that we 
have, had its author been Newton, or even Solomon; but we confeis, that 
from the manner in which he refers to the tranfactions of the Swedith acae 
demy, which we have not at hand, we have flrong fulpicions that Linneus 


has made no {uch aie: tion, 
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continned in the third chapter, which treats of the animal kingdom in relation 
to the history of man. 

«T mult here obierve, once for all,” fays the author, “ that man acquired 
chiefly from Beasts themilelves, that information, which enabled him yrady. 
ally to obtain his dominion over them. These were the living {parks of the 
DIVINE UNDERSTANDING, (Q. Were the beaits or the information derived 
from thefe (parks?) the rays of which, as they related to food, habits of 
life, clothing, addre(s, arts, or infiincis, he condensed within himielf fom a 
greater or {maller circle.” (p. 63.) 

It has often been remarked, that the animals peculiar to the new world, 
have neither the ftrength nor fiercenets of thole of the old; and various rea- 
fons have been ailigned for thele differences, of which we believe, that, till 
the appearance of the work before us, not one was deemed fatisfactory by 
fober inquirers. Our author, however, folves the difficulty with his ufual 
confidence and ufual fuccels. 

The American animals “ difengaged themfelves with difliqulty from the 
warm slime,” in which thev origtnally grew, lome leaving behind them 
“ their seth ; others, afoot or a claw, and others again the tail; and hence it 
is that moll are deficient in fize, courage, or fwiftneis!!” An account of 
the origin of animals very fimilar to this had indeed occurred to certain phi- 
lofophers of antiquity, who taught that mother Earth firft brought forth vaft 
numbers ot legs, and arms, and heads, &c. which approaching each other, 
arianyiig themfelves properly, and being cemented together, started uf at 
once fill grovun men and women. But the philotophers of antiquity knew no- 
thing of “ the eleéric ftream,” which their modern difciples have difcover- 
ed to be an eilential ingredient in the compolition of animals; and our 
auther affures us, that “ the electric fiream being evidently wanting in Ame- 
rica,” this defe@& in the animals originally mutilated by the tenacity of the 
flime of that continent, is the caule of their inferiority to the animals of 
Afia, Africa, and Europe ! 

In the fourth chapter, of which it is the profefied objec to prove, “ that 
man is a creature of a middle kind among terrefirial animals,” we meet with 
two very unexpected pieces of information. ‘The firft is, that “ in the eye 
of the eternal Being, who views all things in one conne&ed whole, perhaps 
the form of the icy particle, as it ts generated, and the flake of sxcw which 
grows from it, may have an analogous refemblance to the formation of the 
embryo in the female womb?’ and the fecond, that “ no fooner does the bird 


ewe 


approach the earth in a hideous equivocal genus, as in the 4at and vampire, 
but (then) it refembles the human {fkeleton !” Thele are two of the author’s 
proofs that man is a creature of a middle kind; and we are pertuaded that 
the reader will agree with us in thinking, that they are of themfelves.a {ufi- 
cient reafon for the exclamation—* Rejoice in thy fituation, O man! and 
fludy thylelf, thou noble middle creature, in all that lives around thee,” 
but more efpecially in bats and vampires! ! 

The third bouk is, like the fecond, pAysiolgical; but it contains rather 
PHYSIOLOGICAL HYPOTHESIS than physiological mews. In fix chapters the 
author confiders the stracture of plants and animals; compares the various fowers 
that oferaie in animals; gives what he calls examfiles of the / hysiological straciure 
of some animals ; treats of instincts, which he attributes, not only to animals, 
but alfo to vegetables, and even to a srone falling by the force of gravity ; cone 
Siders the advancement of the creature from mere vegetable life, to what 7 
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galls a combination o} several ide: Bs, and toa harti ‘ular free wse of th he senses and 
limb IS and confiders the ong anic dif PCrence between mien and hea sis. 

In this book every thing ts attributed to what is termed ORGANIC POWER} 
but of orgnaic owe? its! elf the reader will look i in vain for an explanation os 
deli sition. ft te seedling vena to be the author’s meaning, that all the dif- 
ference between men and bea(is, and even betw (Sty men and vege- 
tables, results from the firuciure of their jeveral parts, and their com- 
bination of thofe parts into one whole; and that the feveral senses, in- 
filead of being the znstruments of mind by which it exerts its vailous propen- 
fities, are the bases of thole propeniiles themlelves. We shalk not, how- 


ever, be pofitive that this is precifely the author’s meaning; for the f! yle ad 


, 
this book is fo totally unlike every thing that we have feen expreilive of | 


ence, the writings of Kant and his followers aloné excepted, that when with 
no {mall difficulty we had colletied, as we thought, fome fenfe from “ the 

burning words,” we found, on clofer infpection, that we had got hold only 
ofacinder. Itis proper, however, that the reader form his own judgment ; 

and this he may jee from the following patlage, the moli luminous and com- 
prehenfive that oceurs dari ing the difguifition : 

« Nature beftowed on her wing children whet fe had beft to betiow, 
an organic fii militude of her own creative fe VEly AN imating qvarmih, From 
inanimate vegetable life the creature produces, by means of certain organs, 
living stinaulis 3 nd from the fum of thele, refined by move exquifi te ducts, 
the medium of Perception. The result of fiimuli is impunse: the refult of 
pi reception iS thought ; > an éfe? nal prog ess of “the creative OV 2 ANI alion imparted to 
every living being. With its organic ewarmth, not as pere eptib! e externally to 
our rude infirame nts, the pe lection of the ipe cies inc real es; and, perhaps 
too, its c capacity for a more delicate fenfe of well-being, in the all-pervading 
fircam of which the all-warming, all-quickening, all-eenjoying r mother iecis 
her own exilience.’ " (pe Sl L.) 

The fubject is continued in the fourth book, in which the intelle@ual and 
moral fuperiority of man is attributed wholly to his erect form, with the sufe- 
rior size, and greater elaboration of his brain. What is meant by elaboration of 
brains we have no means of difcovering ; and a reader, not acecuftomed to 
our author’s mode of writing, might be: tempted to charge him with contra 
diction or inconfiltency, Ww hen he contends that men are lupe rior to afies, 
and yet affirms, that the drains of some afes equal in tize and elaboration thofe 
ofman. The contradiction, however, will be feen to vanith, when it is 
known that the CAPACITY OF SPEECH is the sOURCE OF REASON! * It 
was in being organized witha capacity for fpeech, that man received the 
breath of the divinity, the feed of reafon and eternal perfection, an echo of 
that creative voice torwle the earth, ina word, the divine art of ideas, the 
mother of all arts.” “ But the man-like ape is vifibly and forcibly depri- 
ved” of fpeech by the pouches nature has pl: 1ced at the fides of the w indpipe. 

“ Why has the father of human f{peech done this? Why would he not 
permit the all-imitative ape to imitate precifely this « riterion of human kind, 
wwexorably clofing the way to it by peculiar obfiacles? Vifit an hof pital of 
lunatics, and attend to their difcourfe ; litien to the jabbering of monfters 
and idiots, and yon need not be told the caufe. How painful to us is the 
utterance of theie! How do we lament to hear the gift of language fo pro- 
faned by thofe! and how much more would it be profaned in the “mouth of 
the grois, la{civious, brutal ape, could he imitate human words, with the 


hal!-human underfanding, which I bave no doubt he poflefles |". (Pp. 156, 
ly7.) 
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Had our author been a Britifh philofopher we thould not have hefitated 
to pronounce that here he reafons in ac: rele; for if the ana pe potle es 
ha'j human under standin if, and if the caja wy of ié¢ason be the scmce of 1AM, 
the seaking ape, fo lar from profaning lang cage by his g o snets anna la'civis 
oulne!s, might have figured among the shite eon aud poets pattonized at 
the court of Weimar by the Duche!s Doveeger, and mignt, im time, have 
even lucceeded Herder as tupesmtendant ef the clergs! 
ever, urge this objection apaintt Gur aulaor, who bi 1p dee; ly read ob the 
topic of Kawnrt, po fievtes the h. pps talent of reconoilin ig what, iO Out Une 
philofophical heads, has the appearance of a contiad:ciion. 

In this book and in the next, which might well be entitled Maraenyst- 
cat News, wiil be found fome arguments for the promncn tatty of the buman 

foul, which have been often u: _ with great force ; but whieh are here fo 
comp! ietely enveloped in the sud/ime language ot Kant, that it requ: res the 
uimoft effort of meaner minds to accompany our author through the detail 
of them, As fiated by Worttasroyn and others, the reaionmg buill on 
man’s fufceptibi lity of perpetual improvement, in contradift aciion to the 
capacities of the inferior animals, which, as genera aud sectes, have not ads 
vanced one ltep fince the begimmming of the word, tsp Gre ily mntelligible ; 
and fo would it be, as fiated by our author, had he not deprived man of an 
individual and permanent princip!e of confciou!vels. Mai’ Ss powers are, in 
his fyltem, all organical; and no power in nature can exist without an or- 
gau: He exprelsly declares that he agrees with ** Priefiley and others who 
have objetion| to the {pirtualilis, that no fuch thing as pure fpirit ts known 
in the univerie ; and that we by no means fee far enough into the nature of 
matter, (o deny it the faculty of thinking, or other fpiritual qualities.” Yet 
he repeatedly affirms that he is no materialiit ; and ftigmatizes the opinions 
of that {ect with the appellation of mists which, before the torch of truth 
which he holds up to the world, mu't vanith for ever ! 

According to him the organ of Go/, whichhe deicribes fometimes as ¢/ec- 
tric matter, jometiMes as air, fometiimes as e‘her, (omelimes as the Alastic nature 
of CupwokrtH; but which feems on the whole to be the animMA MUNDI of 
the ancient sioies, antmates every organize d lyfiem on earth, from the cry ‘tal 
in the mira toa NewronoraSotromon. This plattic fubftance torms the 
organs of each individual being which it aniinates, according to certain 
laws; and combining itfelf varioutly with thefe organs, furnifhes men, for 
example, with a fet of 0 ganic powers, produc ing CONSCiO? USMESS, FEASON, sensati ", 
aud volition, &c. When the organs are worn out, there is an end of the 
man, but not of the fowers by which he was animated. Thefe pals into ano- 
ther fiate, and animate more perfect organs; for power cannot be annihilated, 
and all powers are in a fiate of progre Vion. This idea of progreflion he 
carries fo far as fometimes to luppo e that the fy fiem of powers, w hich aét in 
the organs of man, had formerly animated inferior animals, and even 
weg ‘tables. 

« Beit, that we know nothing of our real or pure (pirit, we defire not to 
know itastuch. Be it, that it1s orirnally the amie Wi th ail the powers of 
mat ter, of irritabil; ity, of motion, of lite, and me.e'y acts in a higher fphe re, 
in a mote elaborate and subtile organization, has one fi fogle power of motion and 
irritability been feen to pert ih? Ave thefe infe:ior powers one and the fame 
with their organs? Can he, who troduced an innumerable multitude of these 
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into my body, and ordained each its forms who fetmy foul overthem, ap- 
mainted ‘the feat of her 0; pe: ations, and gave her in the nerves, bands by which 
all 
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all thefe powers are linked together, want a medium inthe great chain ef 
hatare to tran{port her out of it?) And can he fail to do this, when he has 
f» wonderfully introduced her into this organic fenfe, evidently to form her 
toa ‘uperior detiination ? (p. 201.) 

Should the reader not clearly perceive the author’s obje@t through the 
fnoke rai ed by thefe burning words, let him perufe with attention the fol- 
owing extracts: ¢ 

“ When the door of creation was fhut, the forms of organization already 
chofen remained as appointed ways and gates, by which the inferior Aowers 
might in futdre raiseand improve themlelves wihin the limits of nature. 
New forms ari/e no more; but our powers are continually verging in their 
progrels through those that exist, ‘and what is termed organization is properly 
iothing more than /heir conductor to a higher siate.” (p. 203.) 

« The animal fiands above the plant, and fubfitis on its juices, The fin- 
gle elephant is the grave of millions of plants; but he isa living, operative 

ave ; he animalizesthem into parts of himlelf: the inferior powers alcend to 
the more subtile form of vitality. It is the fame with all carniverous beatts. 
Nature has made the trantition fhort, as if the feared a lingering death 
above all things. The greatelt murderer among all animals is man, the 
creature that poilefles the finefi organs. He can assimilate to hit nature almost 
every thing unlefs it tink too far beneath him in Living organization. (p. 204.) 

“ Strip off the outer integument, and there is no ‘uch thing as death in the 
Creation: every demolition is but a pallage to a higher {phere offife ; and 
the wile Father of all has made this as early, quick, and various, as was con- 
fiftent with the maintenance ofthe {pecies, and the happinels of the creature 
that was to enjoy its integument, and improve it as far as poflible. By a 
thouland various modes of ending life, he has prevented tedious deaths, and 
promoted the germe of blooming powers to fuperior organs. (p. 204.) 

“ Thus, the fvale of improvement alcends through the inferior ranks of 
nature ; and hall it ftand {till or retrograde inthe nobleit and moft power- 
ful? The animal requires for its nutriment only vegetable powers, with which 
it enlivens parts of a vegetable nature.” Then, after obferving that animals 
prey upon each other’s Aowers which are all spiritual, he adds-—* Now, fince 
thee cannot exist without o ganic grounds, we are led to confider the human 
fpecies, if we may be allowed aconjecture on this ob{curity of the florchoufe 
of creation, asthe great confluence of inferior organic powers, which were to 
unite in it forthe formation of man!” (p. 207.) 

« Every thing in nature is connected ; one ftate pufhes forward and pre- 
pares another. If then man be the laft and higheft link, clofing the chain of 
terr-itrial organization, he mutt begin the chain of a higher order of creas 
tures, as its loweli link, and is probably, therefore, the middle ring between 
two adjoining fyfiems of the creation. He cannot pafs into any other orga- 
MzZation upon earth, WITHOUT TURNING BACKWARDS, AND WANDER- 
ING IN A CIRCLE: that he thould fland {till is impoffible, fince no livin 
power iu the dominions of the moft aclive guodne's is at reft: thus there 
hult be a ftep before him, clofe to him, yet as exalted above him, as he is 
pre-eminent over the brute, to whom he is at the fame time nearly allied. 
Phis view of things, which is fupported by ALL THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
(What a prodigy mult our author have been f) alone gives us the key to the 
wonderfu} phenomenon of man, and at the fame time to the only Ahilosophy 
of his Aistery.” (p. 225.) 

The Monthly Reviewers admit that thefe fpeculations on cofmogony, geo- 
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logy, and phyfiology, are mifplaced in a work of which the profeiled obje& is 
an examination of the grounds and principles of crv! hittery ; but with thefe 
gentlemen’s permiilion, we bey leave to atiirm, that tlis ts not the whole of 
Herder’s object, which comprehends, as well the watural as the civel hifior 

of man. The {peculations, however, are certainly milplaced, and would 
have been fo in any work ; for they area farrago of impious abfurdities, for 
which weare aware of no proper place. But the Reviewers have no unfa- 
vourable opinion of the {peculations themlelves, and only regret that they 
are out of place. ’ 

« Tne cofmogony of Herder,” fay they, “ is built on a competent know- 
ledge of facts developed by preceding writers;” and it mult be conteiled, 
that he himlelf refers to Borte, Bozxrnaave, Hares, S. Gravesenne, 
Franxtiin, Pasestrey, Brack, Crawroxn, Xc. for many difcoveries 
made on heat and cold, on electricity, andon air; but who, that has ever 
looked into the works of thele eminent philofuphers, can need to be told 
that, as their difcovered tadts bear not the uightelt refemblance to his, they 
can aftord no lupport to his airy theories. Biaek, we may venture to fay, 
would have thought of his theories with contempt, and Boyce with ab 
horrence. ‘“ But the author,” continues the Reviewer, “ fthews a vividnels 
of imagination and ingenuity, which ts reguifite in a conftructor of theo- 
rics.” If by ingenuity iad vividnefs of imagination, be meant verdesity, 
embiguity, and an iatricate arrangement of words and fentences, Herder cer- 
tainly difplays thefe qualities ina fuperiative degree; and there can be no 
doubt but fuch qualities are requiiite ina confrucior of theories, which be- 
ing, for the moft part, nonsensical Actions, would have no charms if expoled to 
view m their own hideous nakednels. 

“ Some theologians,” fays the Reviewer, “ may probably accufe the au- 
thor of being unfriendly to theifm, becaule he aicribes more effect to phyti- 
cal agency than divines have ufually allotted.” “ He does not direcily fo fiate 
it, but it would stem that he confidered vegetables, animals, and even men, 
in their frit formation, as refulting trom natural proceiles, as effects arifing 
out of the vourfe of nature at a particular crifis: but he may fay that this is 
by no means excluding a creator from (Se univerte; for who endued nature 
with thefe fablime generative powers, and who fixed the epoch at which 
they were to operate ?” 

True, he may fay all this; but who wil! believe him, after he has taught 
us that his organic fowers are ETERNAL ; that they are “ INDWELLING ORGA- 
MIC OMNIPOTENCE;” and that “im the kingdom of fupreme wifdom and 
goodnefs every thing is connected, and power aéis on power in ONE ETER- 
wat cnmatn?” Herder’s fyftem, as far as it is intelligible, is nothing elle 
than the antient PAN TrHRISM; and we fhou'das foon lay ‘it would seeM 
that the monthly Reviewers mete with the fame meafure to Chriitians and 
infidels,” as that “ it would seem thatthe late fuperintendant of the clergy 
of Weimar believed in God as the morat Governor of the univerte!” 

« The notions of an immortal foul,” fays the Reviewer, ‘« and of an end- 
lefs happy exifience, have oftem called forth fine and animating declamation; 
and that which we have perafed ix these Aages has not often been excelled.” 
Indeed! Our readers have got a large {pecimen of this declamation, which 
was not vouchlafed to the readers of the Monthly Review, the limits of that 
publication having “ obliged the Reviewer to resist all inclination to extra@ 
any specimen of it ;” and if it animate them, we fhall certainly be furprized. 
Why fo, may the Reviewer atk ? 
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“ The author’s hypothetis may be ‘aid to be tree from fome of the objec- 
tions to which {piritual liim is hable; and to avoid the languor and trigidity 
attaching to the 1) tem of modern materialifm, which repreients the mind as 
in a flate of annihilation for an undefined period, namely, that which inter- 
venes between death and the general refurrection: but it may be atked, 
why, when the matter of the organs crumbles, fhould not the powers ditl- 
pate; Ww hy thould not the coherence of the latter ceale, when that of the former 
terminates ; why, when the body perithes, thould not the powers merge in 
the vait relervoir from which they were taken; or, in the language of an- 
cient philofophy, why does not the foul unite with that univerial {pirit, the 
anima mundi, of which it originally formed a part? We cannot, therefore, 
difcover that this tyitem is on the whole more [atisfaclory than thole which 
it would fuper ede ?” 

Pray, Sir, is it equally fatisfaory with the fyftem of the Gesret which is 
certainly one of thofe that it would utterly fuperfede | ? The origin of death, 
and the destrine of redemption, as taught i in the Old and New Teftaments 
are altogether irreconcileable with the dreams of Herder; and yet it migh t 
here become a Chritiian critic to compare the theory of a Lutheran dishes 
with thele two funda neatal articles of the Chriltian faith, as well as with 
the opinions of CLARK& and Priest ey. 

But we will go a ftep farther, and affirm, that it is much éss fatisfactory than 
e ther of tho'e opinions. With refpect to the opinion of Clarke compared 
with thatof Herder, there can be no controverly among thinking men 5 and 
even the doctrine of Prietiley, w men taken entire, is infinitely more comfox- 
table than the ravings s of this oracle of Weimar, of who’e friendthip fome of 
our Prefbyterian divines have been wont to boaft of as of the'r greateit honor ! 
P iettley ‘tuppoles that the original ftamina of each man, though material, re- 
mains unchanged, without being afhmilated with the matter either of other 
animals or of vegetables; and that when new matter fhall be added to the‘e 
famina, and properly organized at the latt day, the man will rife the fame 
perion that he was in this world, with bodily organs, of which the matter 
was perpetually changing. If this doctrine could be believed, there would 
bein it nothing unco: mfortable ; ; for thefe metaphyfical nurilings know, or 
ought to know, that time unperceived i is of no duration ; and that though a 
million of years thould ‘Intervene between death and the refurrection, the 
mind when it (hall wake (for it is not annihilated) will appear to itfelt to 
have sie#t but one inttant. Upon this hypothelis then, which alluredly ‘is 
not ours, a future ftate of rer:tdution may be confidently expected by him 
who be ~ Bat in the resurrection of the body, and man mult ftill confider 
himfelf'as under the moral government of God; but on the hypothefis of 
Herder, there is 20 moral government of God, and a future tiate of retri- 
bution is utterly impollible. Since power acts on power in one eternal chain, 
the powers which at prefent animate us, when they pals into new organs 
and another {late, will have as little remembrauee of what they did or fuf- 
fered in Ausan organs, as they now have of what they did or (uf fered i in the 
organs of plants and oxen, T ‘he Reviewer fais, that inthis part of the work 
“he meeis with praétical inferences, and eloquent apofirophes.” The elo- 
quence is not very brilliant, but the practical inference is molt obvious ; far 
he, who cordially embraces this theory of immortality, muft perceive that he 
is under no moral reitraint whatever. 

Much, however, as we abhor fuch impious abfurdities, we are RBngly 


welined to hope with the trantlator, that no Exgli/bman will attentively read 
ke2 this 
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this part of thefe outlines of the philofophy of bistory, “ without being able ig 
fay, that he is a happier and a better man.” Much of human goodnels, and 
almoft the whole of human happine(s, confit in being content with the 
ftate in which Providence has placed each individual; and he, who reflects 
that-the author of this nonlenfe was fuperintendant of the clergy of a 
Protefiant ftate, efteemed and carefled at the court of his Sovereign, mutt 
have a head and heart fingularly formed, if he feel not a glow of giatitude 
more than ulually warm to that Providence which hath placed him in the 
Britith empire, and in the bofom of the Church of England. 


(To be continued.) 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

7OU have lately opened ftrong, well appointed, and well ferved bai- 
teries againfi a fortrels that Jacobinifm has recently cofifiructed, and 
given to it the name of the Edinburgh Review. The direciors of that 
work by no means acknowledge that it is devoted to the fervice of Jaco- 
binifm: no, that would not at Aresent anfwer the purpofe; they muft not, if 
they would be read, fpeak in the open ftyle of their friend Paine, or the 
Analytical Review. The democratic and diffenting tribe now make high 
pretentions to loyalty, and under that maik can more fecurely attack its 
real friends and fupporters. From the profeffions of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, and alfo from my thorough knowledge, that all the able literary 
men of the Scottifh metropolis are warm friends to the King and Conititu- 
tion, | entertained hopes it might add to the number of valuable works. 
But in the very firft number I obferved many ftrong objections, which I 
fall not particularize, as the work is in your much abler hands. Indeed 
had I read no other part of the Edinburgh Review than the article in 
number three on the account of the Egyptian expedition, I fhould have 
been perfeétly fatisfied concerning its fpirit and wifhes. The great objec 
of the criticilm is to fupport Reynier’s account, which, with fuch profs and 
impudent falihood, denies all military merit to the troops of his Britannic 
Majetty. J could not, and never can think, that the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
tarnishing to the utmost of their power the atchievements of British heroifm, 
ae really the votaries of loyalty and patriotism, They are not fatisfied with 
reviling the foldiers who were employed in that expedition, but the 
éalumny extended, and {till extends to all Britith foldiers. The reviewer, 
in the face of our victories, and the complete atchievement of our purpole, 
alfumes that we did not effect our obje€t, and in his candour preteuds to 
apologize for the failure. “‘ The Englifh expedition (he fays) was oppoled 
to their immortals, to troops covered with trophies and {cars, who in every 
new climate had breathed the fame courage—who had triumphed alike over 
the tactics of Europe, and the furious crowds of the Eaft. e were upon 
an element not natural to us; untkilful, becaufe we were without expe- 
rience ; and unexperienced, becaufe we had no opportunity of improve- 
ment. The whole bent of our genius, our refources, and our pride, 16 
turned to another {pecies of glory. In that war we were, and in every wat 
we are, not foldiers but difembarked mariners, dragged out of cur thips to 
eff a particular objet; doub:ful creatures, hardly sure of our feet, and exposed 
to all we: inconvenience of amphibious aukwardness.” Such is the language that 
this Edinburgh Review dares to ule re{pediing the heroes that fought undef, 
Abercrombie 
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Abercrombie and the whole Britifh army. To adduce inflances to prove 
that Britith foldiers are not fuch doubtful, helpleis, and awkward creatures 
as this s/anderer reprelents them, would be merely to repeat the moft [irikin 
and {plendid facts that are recorded in military hiftory. Will our gallant 
army fuffer {uch calumny ? Will the friends of the Britith army (uffer their 
valiant defenders to be fo ignominioufly branded? The reviewing calum- 
niator well delerves that every offcer im the service should join in repro- 
bating a production which has traduced the whole military body. 1 thould 
not, indeed, have been furprized if @ motion had been made in the various regi= 
ments that none belonging to them should countenance the EDINBURGH REVIEW” 
WHICH DEF41MES THE ARMY. Other loyal and patriotic Britons would 
readily join in proscribing the kdinburgh Review as a vehicle of such false and ma- 
lignant abuse against the troops. of their country; and if thefe critics had the 
{cope of their criticilm properly expoled, I have that opinion of the difert- 
mination, principles, and fentiments of the bulk of our countrymen, that I 
am convinced the Edinburgh Review would joon follow the fate of the 
Analytical, and other productions which were adverfe to their country ; 
and, I truft, that as one of the firlt glories of the Anti-Jacobin Review was 
to filence the Analytical, it wall be equally fuccefsful in filencing the Edin- 
burgh, which croaks the fame tune, though in a different key. No part 
of his Majefty’s (ubjects can be more loyal and patriotic than the great ma- 
jority of the city of Edinburgh, and none, if the cafe were properly im- 
prefled upon them, would more readily join in difcountenancing fuch ca- 
lumny than the moft relpectable citizens and bodies of this metropolis. 
Thele all admire your Anti-Jacobin—I truft from it they will receive a full 
expolure of a publication which will certainly ceale to be current as foon 
as its {cope and tendency are pointed out. 

As the object of the Edinburgh Review is the depreciation of whatever 
tends to elevate, or to support our country, a natural and obvious branch 
of their plan is, to vilify every writer who fupports conititutional loyalty, 
patriotilm, and order. The mode of execution it varies, but moli frequently 
aflumes the appearance of friendly coincidence. The kind of wartare, 
however, that it employs againft the friends of their king and country, in re- 
viewing their works, | (hall, for the prefent, content my elf with illuftrating 
in one inflance—The review of a poem entitled, “‘ The Defence of Order.” 
_In the firft paragraph, the critic expreties his fatistaction with the poli- 
tical principles of the poem. This furprized me exceedingly, for the evi- 
dent [pite and malignity which runs through the whole of his ironical at- 
tempt, gives him all the appearance of one who is fore befet in an argu4 
ment on palitics, and who fakes refuge in mifiatement, mifquotation, and 
falfhvod. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that there may be fome small 
difference in political opinion between the poem and the critic; but ad- 
mitting that there is none, and that the patlions of the latter have been 
itritated only by the lame execution of the former, and by his terror, left 
fome unworthy foot thould trefpais on that Parnatius, of which he has named 
himie f the guardian, let us try to weigh the merit of his animadverfion. 
His next paragraph implies that the language of the poem is ungramma- 
tical; but, in his heat and agitation, he forgets to cite any ae which 
tertainly does not add to the credibility of fuch an ajlertion. He fubjoins 


alift of ob{cure paflages; and although thefe chiefly confift of detached 
parts of a train of thought, which, like half fentences, might be made to 


appear abundantly nonfenfical, 1 own i felt no fuch labour as the critic 
ke 3 feems 
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feems to have fuffered, in catching the author’s meaning. OF the ages 
quoted as ludicrous, but at which J never thought ef laughing, till direéied 
by the critic to do fo, [ found only one materially objectionable. Unfortu. 
nately, however, for the candour and the credit of this Review, it does not 
exift in the poem, and yet my edition is the fame with that which is {peci- 
fied as under examination. But this is not only the ious fraud into which 
the indignation of the critic has betrayed him. He fays Lord Nelfon is 
compared to a {mall crofs. This is falfe. He fays Lieutenant Price is com- 

ared toa bomb. This is falfe. He fays (if any meaning can be extracted 
from the ob{curity of his wit,) that the conduét of Lord Duncan, at Cam- 
gag is compared with that of Leonidas at Thermopyla. This too is 

alfe. With equal contempt of truth, he fays, that the perfon to whom the 
poein is dedicated, is reprefented as relieving the /oor of the parish, infiead 
of the fcofle of a country, thus unfairly trying to reduce a very {plendid to a 
very ordinary act of munificence. He fays, further, that the author thinks 
himfelf dealing out immortality ; an inference which his fingular logic pro- 
bably drew from the following lines, 


«* Yet far from him the rafh abortive aim, 
In dying verfe to embalm a deathlefs name : 
His to folicit, not confer reward, 

Since here the mufe may exalt the bard ; 
And he, by chutfing an immortal theme, 
His perifhable firain awhile redeem.” 


Thus, in feven pages, we have {ix deliberate falfhoods ; and are thefe the 
eritics to whom the public truft for a faithful account of new productions? 
The Reviewer next complains that the author has praifed ob{cure charac- 
ters, becaufe living in his own neighbourhood (Perthfhire). How the 
captor of Malta, and the vi€tor of Camperdown, are to be inclifded in the 
clals of obscure men, it is for the fagacity of the critic to explain. If, ina 
poem of twe thoufand lines, and compofed, as it muft have been, during 
the thort period of our fugitive peace, there be no worle rhymes than thole 
which the critic has quoted as the worft, it is certainly giving it no {mall 
praife. An Edinburgh Reviewer, I think, ought to know that ‘ claim” 
forms a perfect rhyme with “ Graham,” unlefs he chufes to aflert that a 
Scotch name fhould not be pronounced as it is in Scotland. On the whole, it 
appears, that though entertaining the same political sentiments with the author, he 
was as willing to do the poem all the mifchief in his pewer, as if this had 
not been the cale; but, finding a fair examination of it not favourable te 
his views, he was driven to mi/reprefentation, and to that {pecies of irony 
which is a teftimony of difpofition, not of talents; which is too eafy for 
genius, and too mean for generofity to employ; but into which human 
weaknels, particularly when feconded by concealment, is too apt to fall. 
I have beard this poem praifed by men as good, and almoft as wile as the 
critic himfelf, but the greateft compliment it has yet received, is the anger 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

Such difengenuous and fraudulent artifices muft proceed from a detign of 
mifrepretenting ; and, as the attempted ftri€tures, ferious and jocular, are 
levelled, without exception, again{ft paflages conducive to the juft prailes 
of the conflitution, and the chief champions of the country, we may very 
fairly conclude that it is this tendency whtch makes them reprobate it by 
the Edinburgh Review. If the critic merely wihed to cenfure i 
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faults, he would not have foifted, in expreffions forged by himlclf, to lerve 
as a ground of cenfure againft the author, He would not have tneered at 
Lord Duncan, nor at the nobleman who, ype liberal and judicious im- 


rtation of corn, faved nota fingle parifh, but a very populous country 
from a famine. Such men as Lord Duncan, and the other eminent perfon 
in quetiion, deferve and enjoy the nae of every well afleed man ac- 
quainted with their conduct. But the hero of Camperdown, and every 
other perfon eminent for eflorts beneficial to their country, may naturally 
expect the malignant hatred of the Edinburgh Reviewers, who have, with 
fuch grofs and impudent falfhood, calummated the Britith army. Thefe, 
however, are {ubjects on which I merely touch; the complete expoture of 
fuch diiloyal, unpatriotic, and dilaffected malignity, 1, and many others, 
anxioufly expect from the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers. 
Iam, Sir, 
With great re{peé, 
Kinloch, Perthshire. Your moll ebedient, 
Nov. 19, 1803. And very humble [ervant, 
5. Be 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Correfpondence betaveen Lords Redefdale and Fingal, with Reflc&ions on the 
Principles, Views, and Condutt of the Irish Papifts, and fome ftrong and 
important Fadl; in IMuftration thereof. ; 

(Continued from P. 316.) 
ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE AUTHOR, 


4 
HOPE the Public will excufe my touching again on fome topics which 
I difeutfed in my laft, as, on refle€tion, | am of opinion, that I did 
not expatiate on them with that energy and copiou(nets which their im- 
portance required. 
Ea 


The great outcry raifed againft Lord Redefdale, for having flated, in 
letters to an individual, fome fe.i. us truths, which fhould be made known 
tu every loyal tubje&t of the empire at this critical period, and the conceal- 
ment of which, by any member of the government, muft be deemed cri- 
minal, proves an alarming influence in the popifh faction, and an apathy 
arifing from a depravation of moral and political principle, in the Pro- 
teftant body, which thould awaken the vigilance, and animate the exer- 
tions, of every friend ip the Conflitution, in its defence. 

The reader may form fome idea of the great confidence which the Ivith 
Papifts have in the ftrength of their caufe, and that it matt ultimate y pre- 
vail, when I affure him, that they had the correfpondence of thole noble 
Lords printed in all the Englifh and Irith newfpapers, by which they have 
been the heralds of their own difgrace; and that foon after its pubiica- 
tion they were heard to boaft, inthe ftrects of Dublin, in the moft open 
and uneguivoca] manner, that they would occafion the recal of Lord Re- 
defdale, which would be a great.triumph to their party, 

I fhall now thew the reader that Englith and Irith ftatefmen were not 
afraid, at former periods, of {peaking their fentiments freely of Papery, 

againtt 
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againft that, inveterate enemy of genu‘ne liberty, and pure re‘igion, and 
that they were praifed, and not cenfured, for having d ne fo. 

William Cec:], Lord Burleigh, one of the wifeft flatefmen that ever 
prefided over the aflairs of Great Britain, told Queen Elizabeth, foon after 
her a‘ceflion, “ that the fecurity of her government depended entirely on 
the affections of her Proteftant ‘ubjects. and that the Catholi’s were her 
mortal enemies, and believed either that fhe had ufurped the crown, or 
was lawfully depofed by the Pope's bul! of e.commun cation™ "” 

The great Lord Somers, Chancellor of Fngland, faid, ‘* thofe who 
adhere to the Court of Rome are Pa, ifts, enemies and traitors to the realm 
of England, and utterly unfit for any traft in any Proteftant country.” 

Lord Chefterfield faid, in his fpeech to the Irith parliament, on the 
opening of the'feffion of 1745, ‘* The meafures that have been hitherto 
taken, to prevent the growth of Popery, have, | hope, had fome, and 
will ftill have greater eff ct; however, | leave it to your confideration, 
whether nothing further can be done, either by new laws, or by the more 
effeGiual execution of thofe in being, to fecure this nation againft the 
great number of Papifts, whofe /pecu ative erro s would only d-ferve pity, if 
the'r pernictous influence upon civil fociety did not both require and cutborize 
reftraint,”” 

Succeeding viceroys have abf rdly concealed the real ftate of [rcland 
from the Britifh cabinet; and led, partly by ill-grounded tin dity, and 
partly by a love of popularity, + they have gradually yielded to the wifhes 
of the Romanifis, generally accompanied with infults and menaces to the 
government, by which they have fhaken the pillars of the conftitution, 
and made Ireland the moft Jawlefs and turbulent country in Europe. 

Jord Clare, the predeceif r of Lord Redefdale, declared in the Irith 
Houle of Lords, in the year 1792, that if the Roman Catholics were in- 
dulged in their extravagant potions of emancipation, England would be 
compelled to win Ireland again with the fword; and the repeal of the 
penal laws, inftead of conciliating them, has encouraged their difaffeCion 
fo much, as to produce the rebellion of 1798, which fulfilled his predic- 
tion. 

The Right Hon. William Piit, who has not b:en furpaffed by any pre- 
ceding minifter in abilities and patriot fm, expreffed himtelf with can- 





oe 


* Hume, chap. 41. p. 248. 


+ Spenfer, in his excelle:t t ea ife on Ireland, where he had been fecre- 
tary to Lod Grey, in Elizebeth’s reign, lame'ts this in the following 
words: “* And if | thould fay, there is fome blame thereof n the princi- 
pal governors, I think 1 might alfo thew fome reafunable pro f of my 
fpeech As fore am le, fome of them, fecing the end of their govern- 
ment to draw righ, and fome mifchiefs and ‘roblous p adtices growing up, 
which afterwa ds may work troube to the next and fucceeding gavernor, 
will not attempt the redrefs or cutting « ff thereof, for fear they thould 
Jea.e the realin anquiet at the end ot their government. And therefore 
they will not feck at all to reprefs the evil, but will, either by granting 
protection for a time, or h Iding fome imparlance with a rebel, or by 
other like device, only fmother and keep down the flame of the mifchief, 
fo as it may not break out in their time of government.” 

How wuly deferiptive of the Irith government for fifty yeays paft ! 
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dour and manly b-ldnefs on this fubje@, in the Britifh Senate; and why 
thould the Chancellor of Ireland be cen.ured for doing fo in a private cor- 
re{pondence ? 

When Mr. Fox moved for a repeal of the corporation and teft aGs, an 
the 2d of March, 1790. Mr. Pitt faid, after explaining the difference be- 
tween toleration and perfecution, ** that the neceflity of acertain, perma- 
nent, and fpecifi church eftablifhment, rendered it effential that tolera- 
tion fhould roi go to equality, which would endanger the eftablifhment, 
and thence no longer be toleration. ‘Lhe extent of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman’s principles, he faid, went to the admittance of every clafs of dif- 
fenters to a full and complete equality, and even to the admittance of 
thofe who might confcientioufly think it their duty to fubveri the eftab- 
jifhed church; and not only to the admittance of Roman Catholics, but 
Papifts, properly fo called; (and he obferved there was no material differ. 
ence between the two) the latter acknowledging the fupremacy of a 
foreign, though an ecclefiaftical prince, who, according to the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, with a/l rhe odious, detestabie, and da: gerous opiniors that 
belon ved to bis chirch, cygh! not to be kept out of the moft important and 
official fityations, before the commiffion of fome overt act againft the 
conftitution, man feft d by for e of arms in the open field, by which the 
policy of prevention might be done away, and a dangerous door opened 
to the abfalute ruin of the conftitution. Lhe point ati ue was, whether 
the Houfe thould or thould not at once relingui.) thofe ads which had, by the 
wifdom of our anceftors, ferved as a bulwark t) the church, the e nititu- 
tion of which was fo conne&ed and interwoven wih the interefts and 
preferyation of ihe conilitution of the tiate, that the former could not be 
endangered, without hazarding the fafety of the latter.” 

As this great ftatefman muft be thoroughly convinced, that the opinions 
which he delivered at that time were well founded, and as fubfequent 
event; haye proved that ‘he principles of papifts are as Aosti/e to 0 or constis 
tution as ever, it i: hoped and expected, that be will stand forward in tts de- 
fence, thould Popery ever be brought forward by a Jacobin faction. 

I have ever admired and re{pected him, and have given a moft efficient 
fuppert to his adminiftration ; let me afiure him, then, that he has more 
to (read from Po,i/b J-eland, shan from Jacobin and infidel France. 

Let him recollect, that’ the repeal of the penal laws, inftead of con- 
ciliating, has increafed the difaffe@tion of the Irith Papifts, and that they 
mani‘eft their decited hoftility to the Proteftant fiate as flrongly as they 
did in the 16th and 17th centuries, when they enjayed the full beneft of the 
sonspi/ution. That fo: this reafon the laws can not be executed but with 
the aid of the military. Let him recolle& that the debe of Ireland, at 
Lady-day 1793, was but 2,344,324]. 7s. 8d. and that it is now increafed 
to the enormous amount of fifty-two millions; which has arifen from the 
neceflity of maintaining an jmmenfe ftanding army, forthe fuppre‘lion of 
Ppish treafon, Alli thefe evils will increafe with the growth of Popery ; 
and human w fiom can not remedy them in any other way than by re- 
planting the Protettant religion in Ireland, and by extending its bleffings 
to every pa of it. 

The Earl of Clare gaye the following opinions, in the Irifh Houfe of 
Lords, the 13th of March, 1793, on that fatal bill which granted the 
elective trauchife, aud many other privileges, to the Irifhh Roman sg 
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lics, and by which they were put in a much better fituation than the 
Englifh. 

* ‘The bill now upon the table has been backed by authority, and is now 
by authority prefented to us, asa demand of right, by a great majority of 
the people, who affert that your church eflablifhment is a prophane ufur. 
pation upon a foreign prince, and claim to be admitted to a full partici- 
pation of the political powers of the ftate; by which alone your church 
efiablifhment can be fupported. If the parliament of Ireland is to liften 
tothe claims of the Popith fubjects of this country, to be admitted to poli- 
tical power on the ground of right, I defireto know where we are to m ke 
aftand: Religion is the great bond of fociety, and therefore in every 
civilized country there muft bea religion connected witi: the ftate, and 
maintained by it againft all attacks and encroachnients, and, therefore, | 
deny the right of any man who diffents from the religion connected with 
the fate, to demand admiflion into the ftate, upon which alone the eftab- 
lithed religion can reft for fupport. If the principle is once yielded, in 
my opinion, it goes exa@tly to the fubverfion of all civilized government. 
Should the parliament of Ireland once adm't the claims of Irith Papitts to 
political power, on the ground of right, I defire to know where we are 
to draw the line? If Papifts have a right to vo e for reprefentatives, in a 
Protettant parliament, they have a right to fit in parliament; they have a 
right to fill every office in the ftate ; they have a right to pay tithes exclu- 
fively to their own-clergy ; they have a right to reftore the ancient pomp 
and fplendor of their religion; they havea right to be governed exclu- 
fively by the laws of their own church; they have a right to feat their 
bifhops in this houfe; they have a right to feat a Popith prince on the 
throne; they have a right*to fubvert the eilablithed government; and to 
make this a Popith country, which I have little doubt is their ultimate 
objeat ; and therefore, if I were to look only tothe manner in which this 
bill has been brought forward, in my judgment we are about to eftablith 
a fatal precedent in aflenting to it.” 

‘ But if the manner in which it has been brought forward flood clear 
of all exception, fee whether the principle of the bill can be juftified by 
found policy. ‘The great argument in fupport of it has been, that we 
ought to unite.men of all religious perfuafions in fentiment, and in fup- 
port of the prefent conftitution ; if this could be effe&ted, I am free to 
acknowledge it would be a momentous objet; but fo long as man con- 
tinues to be a creature of patlion and intereft, I fhall never have any faith 
in the efficacy of a government founded upon principles of fentiment and 
fraternity ; and therefore, defpiring altogether to fee a renewal of the 
golien age, I incline ftrongly, in framing laws for the government of 
nan, to reje& {peculation, and.to abide by experience ; and upon this par- 
ticular fubje&, if I am to look to experience, the annals of Europe do not 
turnith av example of Protetiants and Papi'ts agreeing in the exercife of 
political power in the fame fiate. This has not been peculiar to Ireland, 
1€ wejook to England during the whole of the Jaft century, if we look to 
France during five fucceflive reigns, if we look to any other nation in 
Europe, where the reformed religion has found its way, the progrefs of 
difcord has been uniformly the fame. The conteft has originated in reli- 
gious perfecution, has proceeded to civil war and matfacre, and has ended 
enly in the extermination of one or other of the contending fe&s. It is 


impeflible that mere difference of opinion, upon fpeculative points “4 
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faith, could have produced effe&ts fo fatal to the peace of fociety; and 
therefore, if we are to trace the evil to its fource, it will be found te 
fpring from the active, enterprizing, and intolerant fpirit of the Court of 
Rome, and from the canons and conftitations of the Romith charch, 
which, under the {pecious pretext of religious ordinances, are palpably 
framed for the attainment of unlimited fecular power to the Pope and his 


volaries 

* Timeddle not with the religious fpeculative opinion of any Roman 
Catholic. If he chufes to fubfcribe to articles of faith which my reafon 
and underftanding reject, that is his bufinefs, not mine. But I object to 
all intercourfe and comaunication with the Court ef Rome; | obje& to 
the canons and conititutions of th: Romith church, and to the pernicious 
influence which they have hid, and which they always will have, wpon 
the government of every Proteftant ftate, which is not fully and effec- 
tually guarded againft it.’ 

«The cheat, by which the Court of Rome heretofore impoted upon 
the ignorance. and credulity of , eland, isa claim of univerfal and uoli- 
mited fpiritual power in every Chriftian ftate, derived to the Pope, by 
divine commitlion, and param unt therefore to all civil inttitutions: a 
power delegated by cur S viour to St. Peter, whom they call Prince of 
Apoftles, and by him tranimitted, in regular fucceflion. to every man 
who has been elected by the coilege of cardinals to the Papal Chair; and 
under colour of this monftrous impofition, which, one would fappofe, 
needs ftaiement only for dete&tion, has the Court of Rome, for centuries, 
embroiled im civil diffentions every nation of Europe, which has embraced 
the reformed religion, and to which her pernicious influence has extended. 
The corner ftone of her policy has Ween to promulgate articles of religious 
faith, which neceflarily gave to the Pope a very great degree of fecular 
power in every ftate, acknowledging his fpir tual fupremacy ; and having 
laid this foundation, the Jaws of their church proceed to denounce as 
heretics, and ichifmatics, every feét of Chriftians who prefume to diffent 
from any one article of religious faith promulgated by the holy fathers. 

“ | have already ftated, that the domefiic tranquillity of this country, 
during the prefent century, was in a great degree to be attributed to the 
old Popery laws, which had difabled the nat ve Irifh from embarrafling 
the Britith government, or renewing hoftilities againft the Enylith fettlers. 
But there was one other caufe, to which it muft “alfo bé attributed, and to 
which we mutt always look for maimtaining peace and good order i in this 
country. From the revolution down to the year 1782, the fyltem adopted 
by that body of the people, in whom the power and property of the nation 
had centered, was to cement the conneétion which had fo long fubfitted 
between Great Britain aod Ireland to their mutual advantage, and to cul- 
tivate the confidence and affeétion of the Britith nation; but in the year 
1782, a new {cene was opened in Ireland.” 

He then ftates the progrefs and effects of repealing the penal Jaws, 
which has been produétive of fo many calamities. ‘* The avowed object, 
at this day, of Irifh reformers and Catho'ic emancipators, is feparation 
from Great Britain; and if they fhall fucceed in their hopeful proje&s, 
feparation or war muft be the inevitable iifue.” 

“ Ido not know how this proceeding may ftrike other men, but the 
avowed exiftence of a foreign jurifdiétion, in the’ heart of this country, 
governed by the laws of a foreign prince, evidently framed for the ae 
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fion cf aj! Proteftant flates, is to me a ground of the moft ferious alarm : 
and the wildnefs with which we are now proceeding, in the modern phi- 
lofophic«! fy ftem of Catholic e vancipation, has very much encreated my 
epprehenfions of the danger arifing from it: if this bill fhall receive the 
royal aifent, I muft from that momeni confider the Popifh religion as vir- 
tually eftablifhed by Jaw in Ireland.” 

« The number of Popith priefts maintained in this country certainly 
exceeds two thoufand; I have heard thei calculated at two thoufand five 
h ndred; and it feems well werthy of c nfideration, that this great bod; 
of ecclefiafiies, exercifing unbounded authority over their flocks, ac- 
knowledging an ecclefiattical power in a foreign prince, and recognizing 
in their fullett, extent, the laws of a forcign ftate, is to be eftablithed by 
jaw, and let loofe upon this country. totaly free from all ecclefiaftica} 
controul, and difclaiming the authority of the temporal tribunals upon 
any fub\e&, involvirg in it the interefls of their religion. if any man 
doubts that the Popith clergy deny*the authority of the temporal courts, 
to this extent, let me refer himjto the recent conduct of the parith priefts 
of a fouthern county. They were fummoned in the latt feflion of par- 
Jiament, to give evidence in a fecret committee of the Houfe of Com. 
mons, in order to difqualify a number of perfons of their own commu- 
nion, who had voted at the general eleGtion, for the gentleman who had 
been returned one of the reprefentatives of the county; toa man they 
refufed to fubmit to the jurifdiction of the committee, or to give evidence 
before it. And to the fcandal and reproach of the tribunal which they 
had thusinfulted, they were fuffered to depart triumphantly ; I do believe 
at the interceflion of the gentleman at whofe inftance they had been fum- 
moned, who entertained well-founded ap, rehenfions, that if the Houfe 
of Commens had proceeded to punifh their contumacy, he would have 
been murdered on his return home.” 

Lord Fingal, in infifting on Catholic loyaltv and allegiance, fays, 
« furely, my Lord, folemn pledges and diftinguifhed aé&ts of loyalty are 
the be(t proofs that can be given,” meaning of the fidelity of the [rith 
Romanifts ; but when, or on what occation, did they give any proofs of 
Joyalty ? Was it in negociating with Francis [. againtt their liege fove- 
reign, in 1523; or in offering the kingdom of Ireland to him in 1515? 
Was it by inviting fi.e Spanith armies to invade it, and by joining them, 
in the veign cf Elizabeth? Was it by keeping their native country in a 
conftant flate of rebellion while fhe fat upon the throne, in obedience to 
the Pope's bulls and epiftles? Did not the Popifh inhabitants of all the 
principal towns in Ireland endeavou to aliaflinate the perfons who attempted 
to proclaim James !. on his accetlion, and did they not aflign as their mo. 
tive for fo doing, that he was not a Papift’ Did not Sir Cahir O’Dogherty 
yaife a dreadful and deftrudtive rebellion in his reign, in which the city 
of Derry was plundered and burnt, and its Protettant inhabitants were 
maacred? Did not Tirone end Tyrconnel, who had been frequently 

ilty of high-treafo>, and always pardoned, enter into a conf{piracy 
aguinft the ftate, in this monarch’s reign, after their guilt had been re- 
ynitted, they were apparently reconciled to the ftate, and they were rein- 
vefted with their honours 2nd eftatés? Was not the woeful rebellion of 
1641 kindled by the Popifh clergy, and on the fcore of religion? During 
i's exiftence, did not the confederate Catholics of Kilkenny, who affumed 
the forms and the fyn@tions of Parliament, offer Ireland to the ee the 
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Kings of France and Spain, and the Duke of Lorrain; and did they not 
inveft the latter with it by a deed duly executed? Did not that aflemb}y 
declare war by fire and fword agaioft the Marquis of Ormond, the King's 
viceroy ? Did they not at laft expel him from the kingdom, by prevailing, 
on their clergy to excommunicate {uch perfons as fhould remain faithfal 
to him? In confequence of which all his adherents, and even his own 
relations, who were Papifts, deferted him. Did not fiiar Ponce, in his 
an{wer to Beling, boaft of this in the following words, ** that they did 
expel the Lord Lieutenant, and forced him away, as much as a man is 
forced to caft the goods out of a finking fhip, leatt he fhould perith with 
them? It is true, he proceeds, Ormond might have fiaid, but nobody 
would have obeyed him, after the excommunication of the prelates; and 
therefore, we may truly fay that we compelled him to go.” 

I give the reader the fubftance o: this excommunication, which is re- 
plete with treafon, duplicity, and the grotleft calumnies, 

“ For the prevention of thefe evils, and that the kingdom may not be 
utterly loft o bis Mujesty, and his Catholic fubjeéts, this congregation of 
archbifhops, bifhops, and other prelates and dignitaries of both clergies 
of this kingdom, found ourfelves bound in eanfcience, after great delibee 
ration, to declare againft the continuance of his Majefiy’s authority, ia 
the perfon of the Marquis of Ormonde, having by his miigovernment, ill 
conduct of his Majefty’s army, and breach of public faith with the peo- 
ple, in feveral particulars of the articles of peace, rendered himfelf inca- 
pable of continuing tha: great truft any longer, for which we will join 
with other members of this kingdom, in drawing a charge again{t h m. 
And we do hereby manifeft to tbe peop/-, that they are no longer obliged 
to obey the orders and commands of the faid Marquis of Ormonde, but 
are, until a general affembly of the nation can be conveniently called 
together, unanimouily to ferve againft ¢4e common enemy, for the defence 
of the Catholic religion, his Majesty’s in/eresi, their liberties, lives, and 
fortunes, in purfuance of the oath of affociation, and to obferve, in the 
mean time, the form of government the faid congregation Jball prescribe, until 
etherwife ordered by an atlembly, or until upon application to his Ma- 
jefty, he fettle the fame otherwife. And we do fulminate the annexed 
excommunication, of one date with this declaration, againft all oppofers 
of the faid declaration. James-town, 12th of Auguft, 1050.”* Here 
we find a ftriking proof of the unbounded and dangerous influence of 
the Popifh clergy, who ufurped ail the powers of the ttate, and formed a 
theocracy fimilar to that which prevailed among the Jews. Can we-be 
furprifed, then, that Lord Fingal fhould yield implicitly to them on this 
occafion ? 

Did they not, in a moft treacherous manner, iflue this excommunica- 
tion fubfequent to, and in violation of, the peace concluded with the 
Viceroy, in the year 1648, and in which they declared, ‘* thatthey freely 
put themfelves and their power into his Grace’s hanas ?” 

Did not that treafonable affemb'y, during their fellion, refolve, ‘* that 
no temporal government or juriidiction fhould be affumed, kept, or ex- 
ecuted, in Ireland, or in any province or county thereof, other than what 
thould be approved, or iniiituied, by their general atiembly ?’ 
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After a peace concluded with the Viceroy in 1646, did they not at- 
tempt, by a degree of treachery unparalleled but by themfelves, to cut off 
him and his army, when they marched out of Dublin, on the fecurity 
and confidence of that peace ? 

That fame year, did not the council and congregation of the confede- 
rate Catholics of Ire!and oblige their general, Prefton, by a folemn oath, 
in thefe words, ** to exercife all acts of hoftility againft the Lord Marqu:s 
of Ormonde and his party; and to help, advife with council, and affitt 
ia that fervice, the leutenant-genera! of Ulfter, employed in the fame 
expedition?” All this time they continued to exprefs, in their manifef- 
toes, the most inviolable loyalty to the K.ng After having feized the 
ftronge(t forts in the kingdom, they declared, ‘* that they were ready to 
yield them up at his Majety’s command, when a courfe thouid be taken 
to fecure them, and the Protestants of the kingdom, bis only true and loyal 
fJubjects, against the fattious and feditious Puritans.”* It is obfervable, that 
at this time they were maffacring Proteftants of every defcrip'ion; and 
they had united with the Puritans, previous to the rebellion, to encreafe 
the diftraCtions of the ftate + 

After fuch proofs of difloyalty and treachery to the King, they mani- 
fefted an inviolable attachment to the republic, for they prefented two 
addrefies to the Rump parliament, one in 1652, the other in 1653, in 
which the following paragraphs are to be found: “ That they did readily 
fubje&t and put their confciences, lives, and fortunes, as ina fanctuary, 
under the protection of this commonwealth, having ever fince walked 
peaceably, and in due conformity to the government, without the leaft 
defection therein: that contrary to your down pious tntentions, manifefted 
in the fad act for fettling Ireland, they do apprehend, that they may be 
pottponed or neglected: that feveral of the petitioners are able to make 
appear their comtant good affection and adherence to the Commonwea'th,* for 
whom a competent time to be allowed to make out the fame is moft 
humbly fupplicated.” § ‘ 

Thefe petitions were prefented by the agents of the Irifh, at the door 
of the Houfe of Commons in England, and entered by the clerk of the 
Rump. 

It has invariably happened, that Roman Catholics have been repub- 
licans under a P:oteftant ftate. ‘That axiom, that no perfon can be tubject 
to political , or in any manner whatfoever put under the bonds of 
fociety, without his own content, (an axiom which, if carried rigidly into 
practice, would thake the foundations of civil fociety,) was firft invented 
by the Popith fchoolmen, for the purpofe of raifing the Papal power over 
that of kings; as by degrad'ng tMe latter below that of the people, over 
whom the Romifh clergy had an unbounded afcendancy, the Court of 
Rome, through the priefthood, eftablithed a complete tyranny over both. 
In the year 1648, a book was publifhed in England, entitled, *¢ Several 
fpeeches delivered at a conference, concerning the power of parliament to 
proceed againft their King for mitgovernment, licenced by Gilbert Mab- 
bot.” This was taken, word for wora, from a book written by Parfons 
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the Jesuit, on the fucceffion to the crown of England, which was levelled 
againft the title of Queen Elizabeth. Thus the fanatic levellers, who put 
Charles I. to death, found a direct fantion for their republican principles, 
in that pious father's book, written feveaty years before; the confederate 
Catholics affembied at Kilkenny, during the rebellion of 1641, were in 
every retpect a republic. 

Doétor Nalfon, in his impartial collection of State Affairs, vol. 1. p 3, 
tells us, “‘ that the covenanters (republicans), in their fermons and f{edi- 
tious pamphlets, made ufe of the maxims of the Jesuits, the very phrafe 
and fiyle of Becanus, Scioppius, Eudemon Johannes,* and tran{crined 
arguments verbatim out of Bellarmine and Suarez, endeavouring, with 
thofe, and Jefuitical fables, falfe reports, prophefies, and. pretended inf{pi- 
rations, to de'ude the populace, and unhinge them from their loyalty and 
allegiance. 

During the confpiracy and rebellion of 1798, the Popifh priefts made 
ufe of phropheties, as a molt fucceisful expedient to roufe and animate the 
popith multitude. 

I will now give fome ftriking inftances of Catholic allegiance and loy- 
alty, in the reign of Charles I}, Scon after his Majefty’s reftoraiion, the 
Inth Papifts prefented a remonftrance to him, ftating their great loyalty, 
their fufferings, and their perfecution in confequence ot il, and the 
cruelty and injuftice of depriving-them of their eftates, ander a pretence 
of their having forfeited them. 

It was couched in very firong terms, and it prayed that they may be re- 
fiored to their eftates, with as much affurance as if they had never violated 
their allegiance. ‘Ihe falitty and impudence of this remonftrance having 
alarmed the Preteftants, they felicited his Majcfty, that there might be a 
fair hearing allowed atthe conncil-'oard, by deputies on both fides. This 
reafonable requett was granted, and a day of hearing was accordingly ap- 
pointed. The deputies on the part of the Proteiiants were the Earls of 
Orrery and Montrath, and fix more. Sir Nicholas Plunket* was the 
leader and prolocutor of the Popifh commiifioners. His Majefty, the 
Chancellor, the Duke of Ormonde, and feveral perfons of the firft rank 
attended on the occafion. After sir Nicholas Plunket had expatiated, in 
a florid fpeech, -on the loyalty and the fufterings of his brethren, he was 
anfwered by Sir James Barry, who fet forth their treafonable conduct, their 
barbarous and execrable mailacres, of which he had been in fome degree 
an eye-witnefs. When they hed finifhed, the Earl of Orrery produced 
three papers, fub{fcribed by Sir Nicholas Plunket and the Popith deputies, 
when member of the confederate Catholics of Kilkenny. The Duke of 
Ormonde, who knew their hand-writing, declared that they were fub- 
fcribed by them ; and they, on being queftioned, acknowledged the'r fig- 
natures. They were then read in fuccetiion before the council-board ; 
when it appeared, that the firft, made by the fupreme council at Kil- 
kenny, was an order wherein they unanimouily refolved to profecute Or- 





* Thefe were Jefuits who taught the moft pefiilent doétrines, fuch as 
king-killing, the nullity of oaths, &c. &c. 

+t He was fpeaker, and a moft ative member of the confederate Ca- 
tholics at Kilkenny. 
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monde, the King’s viceroy, a:d hs party, with fire and fword. The fe 
cond w s an infirument offering Ireland to the Pope; and if he ret fed, 
to the King of spain; and if he refufed, to the King of itance; and if 
he retufe, tothe Duke of Lorrain. ~ hs was afier tue peace of 1648, 
which they judd. nly and treacheroutly viola ed. 

The third was a petition, in which they acknowledged the fupreme 
auth rity to be juftly and lawfully lodged in the Rump parliament. 

On this Lord Orrery obferved, that thefe me. were likely to make good 
fub-ects, who offered to give away their kingdom from his Majetty. Lhe 
King, after making {me pertinent remarks on thefe pap rs, publicly de- 
clared “* he was infinitely fatisfied that the lrith deferved their futterings,” 
and tharpiy reproved the deputies for caring to appear before hia with fo 
much guilt upon them, aod forbad them tor ever bis prefence and court.* 

Ibe King acknowledged, in the following words, in his printed decla- 
ration for the fettlement of Ireland, ‘ that our good iubjects, the Pro- 
teitants, not ufurpers, as the Jrith in their cafe entitle them, in our kings 
dom of [reland, have orne «av ry good part in the bletiing of our retti- 
tution, and that they were early in their dutiful addrefles unto us, and 
made the fame profeflions of a refolution to return to their cuty and obe- 
dience to us, during the time of our being beyond the feas, which they 
have fince fo eminently made good.’’ 

I thall now give the reader {ime fpecimens of Catholic loyalty and alles 
glance in the reign of Charles the Second, extracted from the ftate letiers 
of the Earl of Orrery, lord prefident of Munfter, addretfid .o the Duke 
of Ormonde, viceroy of Ireland, with the refpective da es of thofe letters. 
Thefe extraés will convince the reader thit the prefen: ttate of Ireland 
refembles. ftrongly what it was at that period; and that, according to 
the afferiions of Lord Fingal, Dr Troy, and Mr. Francis Flowden, /4¢ 
principles of P- pery are always the fame. 

In a letter of the 16:h of April, 1662, on enlifting the Irith natives, 
he fays, “ whether it were not requifite, as foon as might be, to raife 
men in Ireland for his Majetty’s fervice abroad, and for the ervice of his 
friends and allies; b which a double advantage will be gained, of fend- 
ing away dangerous p rfous while at home, and ufeful perfons while 
abroad.” In aletter of th 26th of February, 1661, he urges the policy 
and neceffity of admitting none but Proteftants into the corporations, and 
fays, “ that the Papitis could not nave rebelled bad this been adhered to. 
‘The Irith rebels in the to. ns of Wexlord and Dungarvan were fuppiied 
with powder and ammunition from Rochelle.” 

In a letter of March the ift, 1663, he fays that robberies and murders 
were frequent'y committed on the Engtifh by the irith, They come vizard- 
ed, about the fall of night, into the Euglifhmen’s houfes, and furprifing 
them, bind them, and rob them of all they havet. 1 believe, if where 

any 





* Harris's FiGion Unmafked, and Life of Lord Orrery, prefixed to 
his State Letters. 

+ Spencer obferves on the common people of Ireland, who lived i 
hats, called Evol es in his t me, they grow thereby th more barbar us, 
and live more licentioufly, than they could in towns, ufing what a 
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any fuch robberies were committed, th prieft of that parith (for every 


parith has a Romifh prieft, and never were they fo numerous cr more infoe 
lent) was fecured,* till, by his infleence on his flock, the ro bers were 
di covered, it would prevent many ft thofe mifchiets. I know t ists not 
lega!; but if fomet 1 g equivalent be not fpeedily done, the whole plan- 
tations of freland will be detiroyed w thout a re at ion.’ 

This p actice became fo common afterwards, that a law pailed, to levy 
the damages fuitained in the night by the Proteftants, on the popith inha- 
bitants of the vicinage. 

By a letter of 5th June 1660, it appears, that in an Irith veffel which 
came into Limerick river, from Gallicia in Spain, laden with oranges and 
lemons, and with two pieces of crduance on the deck, twelve great guns 
ready mounied, were found concealed in the hold. 

In the fame letter it is faid that the rith ha | frequent meetings, in order 
to make preparations for a rifing, as they expected that the French would 


’ 


land a numerous body of forcesin Ireland, that fummer; that there “ was 
agreat meeting of the Irith clerey, pon ee arriva! of one Harrls, an 


Irth Jefuir, fent from their pretended primate, Retly, out of France; 
that confiderable meetings were to be :n the four provinces, this month, 
to hear the faid Jetuit’s metflage and advices, and from him the ailurance 
of the f, reeds landing of forces, arms, and ammunition, with money in 


the weft.” The Earl fays, “ I thall have one at their intended meeting 
at Macroone, w ich is the meeting place appointed for this province.” 
l can atlure your Grace, on good authority, that under fhe clouwk of 


piows uses, mavy great fams have been lately raifed, efpecially in the wett 


of this province, “by the p pith clergy; infomuch that poor fervants have 

been compelled to pay tneir (hillings and uxpences.f What your p eafure 
is fhould be done herein, I hum ly detire to receive, for I doubt, to raile 
arebellion again, or to help an invation, will be th one pious ules by 
fuch people.” In the fame letter it is fiated, that a rifing was expecied in 
Clare, from she i/l inclinations of the people in that county. By a depoti- 
tion m a le before Lord Orrery, the 17th of June 1666, it appears that a 
plan of an iniurrection was formed in the provinces of Lemiter and Con- 
naught, and that they were to rife in the province of Connaught on the 
arrival of five (hips loaded with arms and ammunition, purchaled by pri- 
mate Reily, and the reit of the Romuh clergy. They were io feize all 
the ferviceable horfes in the country, and to join the French with them. 
They pi pared a quantity of pike heads and !pears. 








——— ~~ te an — 


they lift, and pradlifing what mifchiefs and villenies they will, either 
againft the government there, by their combin «tions, or againtt private 
mea, whem they malig n, by fteali ng their goods, or murc lering them felves, 


* Sir Charles Ro’s, who commanded in part of Munfer in 1709, made 
the popith prietts an'werable for the enormiti¢s committed by their flocks, 
which kept bis diitrict perfectly quiet. 

+ This was exaétly the practice of the white boys, right boys, defen- 
ders, and united Irithmen. 

> 4 By the report of the fecret committee of the Hou'e of Lords in 17923 


it appears that levies of money were made tn the fame manner, {0 early as 
the year 1792, by the Catholic committee. 
NO, LXXIV, VOL. XVI1I. Ff By 
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By letters of June 22d and July ith 1666, we find that the Eng. 
lith or Protefiants had been al! ditarmed. This was done by the contrivance 
aud the agents of the Duke of York, atierward James I]. By letter of 
Jan. 1ith, 1666, it appears, that there was at this time an army anda 
fieet at Breft, $4 ady to fail for Ireland, and that a large fquadron of Dutch 
men of war had failed to join them. Ina letter of the 11th July, 1666, he 
Jays “« he is confident, that fhould the French invade Ireland a rebellion 
will enue;” and he flates this in various letters. Some of the Englith 
turned to ma‘s, and being upbraided with it, they declared, ‘* that the 
did io to prelerve them! (elves ; >” fee letter of 19th Oclober, 1666. The 
fame thing occurred during the rebellion of 1798; for anonymous letters 
were fent to Proteftants, denouncing their defiruction, unlels they became 
converts; and in fome places they, from the fame motive, continue to go 
tomafs. In the fame letter hee mplai ns of the infolence of the popiih 
clergy, e'pecially fince the burning of London, He ays, “ I thall give 
your lordthip fome infiances. They have lately fet up feveral {chools, 
which their Je fuits publicly teach 15 tho’ | know they are the beft ichooks 
matiers inthe world, yet itt to be doubted they teach their {cholars more 

han their books, and imbue them with ill prine:ples.” In our times, frof 
pfuaor ! a college has been ere¢ied, and endowed at an immenfe expence, 
at Maynooth, in the county of Kildare, by the protefant fiate, for the 
education of popith priefts; and in the year 1795, when the Romanilts 
were in actual rebellion, and had an ambailador at Paris, negotiating for 
the alhfance of the French.* 

The Earl of Orrery was fo much afraid that the popith multitude, going 
to market in the corporate towns, would rie, fetze on, and demolith them, 
that he ordered the officers to have the markets ke pt outide them a) letters 
of the 15th June and 2d July i607. In the forme: he expreries his fears, 
that when the rebellion takes place, the roads from Munfier to Dublin will 
be ob!tructed: an incident which sak place in the year 1798. There 1s 

not a doubt but that the Duke of York was privy to, a d enudeaveured to 
promote this con!piracy in treland, and the landing of the French there, in 
order to promote popery and extinguifh the protetiant religion. The 
reader will find inconteftible proots of this in the fecret confults and in- 
trigues of the Romijh party in Ireland, State Tracts, Vol. IIL. p. 6285, 
publithed in London in 1707. It flates that the king and council having 
diicovered “ that there were defigns of introducing popery in Lreland, 


me se —_— 
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The Pope and Roman Gatholic princes of Europe conipired to over 
turn the govesnment of that arch-heretic queen Elizabeth; and knowing 
that they could not accomplif} it, without fending into England a contiant 


fupply of popi! ' prieits, they erefed, and endowed, feminaries at the fol- 


ei places, for the education of Ex git and Irth priefis excluiively: 
wtolid, Salamanca, Alcola, Douay, Louvain, Rome, Rheims, aid 


Prices During the firfi twelve years of her reign no perlon was mole 
on account of re divion ; but the influx of priefts, bred at the fe fenimarles, 
bavines occaloned many treatonable combinations, and ailaf?i 
againi her lite, i induced a necellity of enadling fevere ps stiaws. Ite 
— iw that Englit ih tlate/men fhould follow the examp!. oi Pope and 
the King of Spain in erecting a feminary for poptth prietts. 
y A conlpin: icy was fora red in 1798 to ieize Derry in wis manner. 
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pitched upon the Duke of Ormond as the only pilot for that kingdom ina 
fiorm; and according!) he was ‘eni over in the year 1667.’ 

« The Duke of York did not 7 think, it feafonab'e to oppofe it, 
though he was conicigus it was fatal to his dehgn. Bat, however, ~ 
wiesght to powerul'y with the ~ ihat orders were given to raile men 
jn Ieclamd, under the, neat ser fervice, They were alic ompo'ed of 
the natives of the king lom, except fome protetiant offve:s, fii tn inake 
Catholics of = The LD ke of Ormoid woud give them no arus, to they 
were éxercnied with fticks;* and ina little time the plot in Eng and was 
dicovered, and they were all divbanded.. Upon which a di covery was 
made by the lrith of the poprh contpiracy ip Leand; and it is remark- 
able, that in the whole dilcove ry noone Pro teilant appeared as an evidence 
againit the papifts. A pregnant iniiance of the great nnpartiality and 
equal demeanour of the Eneolith towards i natives.”— But T pals from 
the.c reflections, unon the curriage of the Duke of Ormond and the Pro- 
te‘tants, to acourie of affurs relating to the whole plot tn Treland; upon 
the difcovery whereof, orders came trom Eng and to difarm the papitis, 
but they received fuch timey notice of the deagn, by their creatures at 
court, that there wee not | eal two hundred arms in al! Ireland, the Tith 
having a contriva ce of concealing them arias, by theu‘ting them into bogs, 
filling the barrels of their guns init butter, which fulfers the ‘m not to take 
any harm; and as for the locks, they can eatly bide them.t The Lord 
Brittas and others made their e'cape to France, but the Earl of Ty Fone, 
was taken, and committed to Gate Houle; Sheridan was feized in L 
don, but nothing cou'd be proved again? him. ‘Talbot, now Tyrconne Lg 
was confined a prifoner in the cattle of Dublin, together wit th his brother, 
the titular Bifhop of Dublin. The Duke of York went for Flanders; 
which made the [rith even to defpar, and made one of Ureir Lords to de- 
clare, with a great oath, thar he belicord Jesus Christ was a Protestant, for that 
nobing they could do did proper’ || Cocman the Je uit, who had been an 
inftrument of the Duke of York, in promoting the Poouh intereft in Eng- 
land, and who was afterwards hanged in 1678, came to Ireland, and was 
an active agent in forwarding the progrets of this plot, 

Inthe year 1672, a con‘piracy was di covered, to maTarre the Pro- 
teftants in Dublin; and it appeared afterwards that it extended to Muntter. 

‘ The prieits (by directions from their | uperiors) ordered then ‘everal con- 
gregations, at mals, that at fuch a time every Roman Catholic ithould fix 
over his door a cro’s made of firaw.”@ This was to d: dinguith them from 
the Proteltants. It appears that vat mu'titudes of pric is came to Ire'and 
from foreign parts about this time, to ailit in forwa-ding this infernal 


dengn. —_ 





—_— —— 


* Heknew the extent and ma! lignity of the plot, which was foon te ex- 

plode, and that they were to have joined tn the wiarrection. 
+ Ibid. t The fame pracuce took place in the years 1797 and-17 

; A furious fanatic, created a Duke and made Viceroy by James i. "He 
per! ecuted the Protefianis, and went greal lengt! 9 in overturning r the eftab- 
lifhed church. | Ibid. 

G On the night of the 23d of May, 1798, the doors of the Proteftants 
were marked, and men were di‘covered in the act of ma. king them. 


* Secret confults, in State Tras, vol. iis. 


Ff2 Lord 
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Lord Fingal mentions, as a friking proof of Catholic loyalty, the ad- 
dre's of Dortor-C sOppin ger, titalar Bil ihop of Cloyne, to his floc k, which 
recently appeared in the newlpapcrs, and the late exhortation of Door 
Troy in Dablin. 

Nothing affords a more incontrovertible proof of the duplicity and dith- 
mulation oF the Catholic body, than the exhortations of their clergy, the 
loyal addreil les, the numerical oatis of allegiance and remontirances of the 
laity ; and in the latter there is commonly to be found, alter a confpir racy 
has exp ded into vebellion, an attempt to glofs it over by a pretext of 
jealousies and fears of being maliacred, a long litt of grievances, allurances 
of loyalty “and hopes, in confideration thereof, of being admitted to a full 
participation of the confiitation,* 

Phus afier the Lords Juitices had thewn the utmoft confidence in the 
Lords and gentlemen of the pale, in 1641, by fupplying them with arms, 
foliciting thet, advice and atliflance in Council, and by giving them com- 
_milions of martial law, and every poflible mark of truft, they kept aloo/, 

bye ‘awe, as they faid, they were afraid of being matiacred; and they fons 
after turned thofe very arms, which they had thus obtain ed from goverp- 
ment, againftit. The fears which the rebels exprefied in 1798, of being 
mailacred by the Orangemen, were in the fame manner dilleminated, to 
palliate their defgns, and to rowle and irritate the multitude. In a con- 
vent of Franci'cans at Maultifarnim, where a number of Romith prietis 
alembled, on the 3d of March 1641, to form the plan of that rebellion, 
they firli agreed, “ that their loyally to his Majefty fhould be fiill referved.” 

Thee; avan rebels fent a remont{trance, expreflive of their loyalty to the 

Lords Juiiices, in which they requetied to be recommended by them to his 
Majeliy, “ and that there fhould be a cetlation of all things, until the 
return of their Lordd hip’s sanfwer; and yet at that time they were 1 mufiering 
their forces, fummontng all perfons from fixteen to fixty, to meet the 
Mon:Jay following at Virginia, about twelve miles from Cavan. 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Lords Taaff and Cofielloe pre- 
fented a remoniirance to the Lords Juflices, on the part of the gentry and 
inhabitants of the county of Longford, after they had been iome weeks in 
open rebellion, and had committe: 4 dread/ul enormities. This remonftrance, 
which Borlace properly calls a rebellious and scandalous te ‘ter, was full of pre- 
tended grievances, and unreafonable demands. Thefe are to be found in 
Temple and Borlace.t ‘The parliament aflembled the 16th of November, 
1641, and the Lords Jultices were induced to convoke them fo foon, at the 
earneft inflance of {ome of the Popith members, who faid that the deferring it 
« would be an injury to the whole natio: H as hindering them from expref- 
fing their /oyal affec trons to his Majesty, and shewing their desires to quell this 
dangerous rebellion.” And yet this party, among whom Patrick Darcy, and 
Nicholas (afierwards Str Nicholas) Plunket took the lead, were deeply 
involved in it, and were afterwards members of that treafonable alfembly, 
the confederate Catholics of Kilkenny. 





--—-——— a ee —_ —_—_ ee ——_—_ .-- 


This was the cafe after the explofions in 1798 and 1803: for after 
both, the Irith Papitts prefented fuch addreffes, which were a mockery 
of, and an miult to, our gracious Sovereign. 

+ Temple, Borlace, and Leland. 

t Darcy fat asa Matier in Chancery in the upper houfe of this affembly. 
. Plunket, afterwards knighted by the Pope, when fent as Ambailador te 
him, was prolocutor in it, Lord 
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Lord Coiielloe, foon after delivering the remonftrance of the Longford 
rebels to the | ords Juftices, went to E ny'and, and prefented one to the 
King, On the part of his brethren, at that time in ypeniebellion; and yet 
they gave him private infiructions to move, “ that no forces might be fent 
out of Engiand, but that the whole work might be lefi to the remonitrants, 


and that they would then undertake to upp eis the rebels them!e!ves.” 
The following facts prove their baie duplicity, that Hugh Ove M‘Ma- 
hon, a rebel leader, who was arreficd in Dubin ihe 23d of October, the 


night on which the infurreétion was to have no place, confelh d, ‘* tharaill 
the Lords and gentlemen in the kingdom that were Papists, were engaged in this plot, 
that on that very day all the forts and trong places in Ireland would be 
taken, that the Lord M‘Guire, and feveral other lriuh gentlemen, were come 
upexpre(sly to furprile the caftle of Dublin, and that twenty men out ofeach 
county in the kingdom were to be there to join them.* His evidence was 
confirmed by Owen O* Conolly, who freely and voluntarily declared that 
laid M‘Mahon had owned to him, that the Irith had pre pared men in all 
parts of the kingdom, to deftroy all the E nglith inhabiting there, to-morrow 
morning, by ten of the clock ; and that inall the fea ports, and oth er towns 
in the kingdom, all the Proteftants fhould be killed this nigit, and that all 
the pofts that could be, could not prevent it.” 

Lord M‘Guire acknowledged that he knew of this plot, as early as the 
month of January, 1610; that,application had been made to the “Pope, and 
the Kings of France and Spain, tor ailiiiance, and in particular, that the con- 
fpirators had treated with Cardinal Richelieu. That the | ordeand yentlemen 
oi the pale were privy to, and concerned init, and that fome Poptih com- 
mittees, then fitting in London, were allo engaged init. Thele depotitions 
are to be found in Burlale and Temple 

Even M‘Mahon, a Popith prieit, afterwards Bifhop of Raphoe, dilco- 
vered to jome members of the Privy Council, at whole feet ie prolirated 
himfelf for mercy, that he and others had been em: ploy: ‘d fo early as the year 
lG54, to folicit the allifttance of fore in prince s, viz. the Pope, the Kings of 
France and Spain, and other fovereiyns, in order to engige the nation in a 
war; and it appears by Lord M‘Guire ’s confeilion, that this detiyn was 
entertained {Oo early asthe year 16 23, when a ne B' otiation ni id be Ci Caisrie od 
on with Cardinal Richelieu for that purpole.t 

After fuch begnen noni proofs, that the dreadful rebellion of 1671 had 
been fo long concerted, Mr. Francis Plowden, whole mind is obs oully 
clouded with bigotry, has the audacity to defend the conduct of the Ici 
Papilts, 1 in bute hering many houlend Protetiants in cold blood, on the core 
thal they acted in their own defence ; for in paye 141 of his dull ponderous 
review of the Irith hillory, he fallely allecti, “ that the moit terious apprehen- 
lions were entertained of au immediate and general waflacre or extermi- 
nation of the Catholics,” and that “ they united in a reguiar fyliem of {elf- 





* A certain number of perions came to Dublin, from each county in the 
province of Leiniter, to alizit in the inlurrection which took place there on 
the 23d of July, 1s03. 

+ All thefe depofitions are to be found in Temple and Borlafe, and in 
Dr. NalfOn’s impartial collections. 

Fis defence 
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defence, which to this dav,” he favs, “is moft unwarrantably and unjufily 
fitled an odious and dete.tob © rebell on.” 

The reader willnot be be tur rized atthis, when he is informed, that in 
the dreadful and unnatural revelinn of 1798, he juitihes the batcheries com. 
mitted by the fanguinary Irith favaues, and crimmates the loyal Protei- 
ants, who fought bravely, and b.ed protulely, in defence of the conititution 
in church and wate. 

On the trial of the con‘pirators concerned in the gunpowder treafon, 
Lord Coke, then attorney-general, ob'e: ved, ‘ that their {cheme was no 
more than an appendix to the plots framed by their party in the reign of 
Queen Ehzabeth ;” and TI think the fame may be taid of the Ir ii rebels en- 
gaged in thiscon piracy; for treafonable combinations tubtitied m Ireland 
fom the beginning of her reign to this period. Sublequent to the geneval 
infu:reélion, the Lords of the pale declared at the Council board, to the 
Lords Juftices, ‘ their loyal affections to hs Majetiy, and their read:nets 
and forward concurrence in the ‘ervice;” and yet oon efter they raced a 
Jarge body of forces, and made Lord Gormanttown General thercol, Hugh 
Byrne Lieutenant-general, and the Earlof Fingal Genera! of the borie. He 
was linea! ancclior of the prevent Earl, 

What epinon muti we entertain, then, of Lord Fingal, in making fuch 
aTertions of the loy ty of his tel ow-religionitts, when tuch fa is, founded in 
the uniform and indelible records of hiftory, flare bim in the face, and when 

yatroles of cavalry at this time begm to perambulate the city of Dublin, for 
its proteGlion Tram Popith fury, .o early as eight o’clock, and continue to do 
fo al! ny he! 

They then framed an oath of allegiance, in which they promife to bear 

faith and allegiance to his Majetly, bis herrs and fucce ors, as far as they may, 

though they were in actual rebellion. This ‘ubterfuge meant, as fay as: the 
tenets of their religion would permit them to be faithiul to an beretical So- 
vereign; and iome such evaion was to be found in all the oaths of that 
Popith banditu, the Delenders. Atter this, they framed an oath of al-ocia- 
tion, in which they vevew their declaration of true faith and allegiance to the King, 
his heirs, and lawful successors ; bat st contains thele paragraphs, ‘ 1 wall obey 
and ratify all the orders and decrees made, and to be made, by the fupreme 
council of the confederate Catholics of this kingdom, concerning the fa.d 
public cau © (meaning the Roman Catholic rehgion). And [ will not feek, 
directly or indirect’y, any pardon or protection, for any act done, or to be 
done, touching this general cau e, without the confent of the major part of 
the ‘ari council, and that | wil not, directly or indirectly, do any aét or acts 
that al! reyadice the fal cau‘e, but will, to the hazard of my life and 
efiat:, aflili, psoiecute, and maintain the fame.” 

“ Twill not accept of, or fubmit unto, any peace, made, or to be made, 
with the faid conrederate Catholics, without the conient and approbation of 
the general a embly of the wid gonfederate Catholics. And tor the preiet: 
vation and ftrengthening ofthe atlociation and wxion of the kingdom, that 
upon any peace or accommodation to be made or concluded with the (aid 
con ederate Cath. lies, as aforesan!, | will co the utmoft of my power null 
upon, and muotun the enfaing prop.titions, until a peace, as aforelaid, b8 
made, and the matters agreed upon, in the articles, be eitabiithed aud le 
cured by Parinmment.” 

Tie tenor of tae’e propofitions was, “ that the Popifh primates, arche 
bitheps, bithops, ordinasies, deans and chapters, archdeacons, pretenders 
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and other dignitaries, parfons and vicars, and all other soph of the fecular 
clergy, thould have aud enj yy all, and al manner of juris dictions, priv. ‘eves, 
and immunities, in as full and a vple a manner as they had or enjoyed the 
fame, during the pee of the late Henry VILL, and all the churches dnd 
church livings, in as large and ample a manner, as the late Prot estant clergy, 
refpectively enjoyed the fame, on the firit of Ovrober, 1641. 

That all laws and ftatutes, made fince the 20th year of Henry VIII., 
whe:eby any reliraint, penalty, or reliridlion, is, or may be laid upon any of 
the Roman Catholic clergy or laity, or m the exercife of their religion, thall 
be repealed, revuked, and declared void; by one or more aéis of parliament. 
A preamble was prefixed to this oath of aflociation, in which the reaton 
afligned for their uniting is, the nece ility of defending their religion, their lives, 
liberty, and property, and his Mayesty’s regal power, just frerogatives, state and 
rights, plotted againtt ‘by a pl uritan faction *,” 

Such was the full shave in the benefits and blessings of our hahfy constitution, 
which they fought for at that period by arms, and with the assitiance of tu 
reign powers; and which they pow mean to allert by the fame means. 

They then allimilated them elves to Parliament, having two houfes, 
witha {peaker or prolocutor; ihey proceeded, at Kilkenny, where they 
ypened their feihons, to regulate all the affairs, civil and milit: ary, of the 
kingdo m, confronting, and at the fame time iniulting, his Majetty’s govern- 
ment fitting in Dublin. 

They alio formed a great feal, with which they authenticated their acts of 
fovereiguty, and their credentials, in ali their negotiations with foreign 
princes, to whom they fent, and from whom they received ambafladors, en- 
vOys, and agents. The prelates enjoined the prieits to adminitter the oath 
of allociation to their congregations, and to receive iubic iptions from them ; 
which practice was fecretly carried on during the progre!s of the con‘piracy 
which preceded the rebellion of 1798, and in Charles the Second’s reign, as 
appears by Lord Orrery’s letters, Notwithiiand.og (uch flagrant acts of 
rebellion, they pi rofetied in the moft unequivocal manner, their faith wd 
allegiance to the ding, in all their gaths, edicts, prociamations, and acts of 
{tate T. 

After this, and on the 17th of March 1642, they delivered to the king’s 
comuiniflioners at Trim, a remonitrance, to be prefented to the king, con- 
fifting of thirteen articles, and containing a ‘ong lift of ideal grievances, and 
jutti. ying their having taken up arms; but its grofs untruths, and falfe and 
fcandalous alpertions on the government, were ably expoled and refuted, 
paragraph by paragraph, by the Protettants, in a remonitrance to his Ma- 


jeily. 





* Whole alliftance they folicited previous to the rebellion, as they did in 
1798. 

+ Their condu€ is well defcribed in the following couplets of Hudibras, 
p-. 1. c. 11. line 315. 


« For as we make war for the king, 

Againit himielf, the felf-fame thing, 
Some will not ttick to {wear we do, 
For God, and for religion too,” 
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The Irith Roman Catholics have boafied of their attachment to James I1.; 
but the fo! lowing acis unequivocal | y prove, that they had no other detign 
than to make him the in‘trument of promoting their felfiti and intolerant 
deiigns ; for they compelled him to give his aJent to two acis of parla. 
ment ; oe they matt -— known, that they would have made him fo 
odious in England, as to form an in‘uperable bar to his reftoration: one 
was, nla is all the aes landholde ‘rs in [relend; the other, to make 
that kingdom independ ‘ntot England. He hefitated to give his atlent to 
the latter, conicious that it would have ruined hin in the eyes of the Englith 
poopie ; but they (ent a meilage to him by one Nagle, a rigid Papilt, whom 

1¢ had made attorney-general, that they could do without him; and he was 
obliged to yield, 
(Lo be continued. ) 


New ILLustTRATION OF A PASSAGE IN VIRGIL. 
1O THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
HAVE frequently made an obfervation, which T think will apply pretty 
generaliv, that the Commentators on the Ciaties, when atte mplting in an 

elaborate diiquilition to elucidate any ob cure pailage, very often render it 
more dark and ambiyuous, and are app ire ntly actuated more by the dev re of 
di'playing the depih of their own erudition, and their penetration in re- 
fearch, than by an anxiety to tlo'trate the dithiculties of their authors —In 
the jollowing paflage of Virgil Tthink all the C ommentators have tuflered 
the true interpretation to eicape them, by forming unjuit conclufions, and 
making falle refinements on the expreidions of the author. 

Nam qua Pella! gens fortunata Canopi 

Accolit effuo tiagnantem flumine Nilum 

Et circum pictis vehitur ‘ua rura phalelis ; 

Quaque pharetrate vicinia Periidis urget, 

kt viridem A’gy ptum Nigra foecundat arena, 

Ft djveria ruens feptem difcurrit in ora, 

Uique coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis, 

Omnis in hac certam regio jacit arte falutem. 


La Cerda, the great Spani{h commentator, himfelf, although endowed 
with acute difcernment, and found judgment, has, in his ftrictures on this 
patiage, given birth to an hypothetis, as utterly inconfiltent with realon, as 
with (he meaning of the poet. It isa well known maxim, that error, when 
fanctioned by an author of celeb rrity, 1s of io infidious a nature, as to taint 
with imperc eptible i Infinuation the opinions of others; thas the fwecetlors 
of La Cerda, venerating his great pre-eminence in talent, and his Boies in 
critical acumen, have edo pied and cherifhed this mittaken hypothefis. I 
allude io this critic’s conviction, that Virgil here means the Nile and Indus, 
two rivers very far remote from one another; and he founds his cony étion 
merely on Virgil’s menth ming the. ‘* cosratis Indis.’ He does not here te- 
collect, that the anc ent plo. ophers, and e{pec ially the poets, fty'ed all thole 
regions ** India” which lre ales n the tropics, under whatfoever meridian 
they may lie. In corroboration of this fuggefted emendation, he is ob iged 
to doudt the authenticity of, and toe xpunge, the tollowing line, “ [ot virte 
dem,” &c. He alio maintains that “ vicinia” is not the nom, cale to 
urget,” 
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“ urget,” but the acc. plural, which is incompatible with the pure Latinity 
of Maro; and he fupports this couliruction on no better authority than 
Seneca, who Cap. xv. de Brev. Vita has “ vicin10 3” which readi ing is 
p.obably falic, as Gronovius, im his edition, has it * verlatur in vicine invie 
dia;” and even g anting that the model and (landard of purity, the great 
I ully, has it  vicinium” im every page of his, yet we wight tll be in want 
o! sdiho ity for its plural, and incontetlible objeci ions might be produced 
again ti it. 

Zenophon, in his eighth book of his Cyroped lia, relates that C yrus, aller 
his con a vel( of the Babyloniih empire, bounded his vati extent of teriitory 

vith Atinopia; from whence this country, being part of and contiguous to 
the Perian empire, might poetically, a and eveuin cool reafon, be called 
« Periis.” 

The cocient topographers placed the fources of the Nile among Montes 
Lune, in the los deyices of S. hse 

Per‘is, or (Lvhionia, says Virgil, “ urget et facundat viridem Gfgyptum 
nigra arena,” which ts really the cae; on account of its proximity, the 
height of its mountains, and the periodical mandations 0; its river, whieh 
overfiows and fertilizes the lands of Lower igypt.  A}l thele countries, 
which Virgil here mentions, are adjacent to each other, extending along 
the banks of the Nile for many hundred miies, from its very tource to where 
itdrembogu sttell into the Mediterranean.— My arrangement of this pailage 
Is a8 1O0llows: 

‘ Nam omnis regio jacit certam falutem in hac arte, qua fortunata gens 
Pella Canop: aceolit Nilum ftagna tem e.Juto flumine et vehitur circum 
fua rara pit s phifelis; q aque vicinia pharetrate Pertidis »jurget et feecun- 
dat viridem CE gytum nigra are na, et (qua) amnis devexus usque ab coloratis 
Indis, ruens dicurrit in feptem diveria ora. 

Perl: aps fome may obje ct to my inte A gi lating Gui 4, in the laft member of 
the fenience between © ef? and “ amnis ; > but, in aniwer to fuch ‘an objec- 
tion, | attirm, that fuch omitlions in the poet are not only admiltible, but 
very ones eful and elegant; and, to corroborate my ailertion, | will produce 
incontelithle authority by the citation of another paiiage from the fame 
bard; for Virgil himéelf, three lines after, G. in. 1. 549.“ At non gud,” 
&c. omils a repetition of this word, although the fenie undoubtedly re- 
quires it after “ turb-dus;” another teflimony of the true interpolition of 
gud, and that Nile ries in acountry dillinct trom Asthiopia, may be aul luced 
trom Sallutt. Bell. Jug C. xix. “ Dein !oca exulia folis ardoribus,” &c. 

And in OE col ‘Grmation of this conttruction of the pa! lage, let me 
remark, with what propriety “ rwens”’ is applied to the Nile, when hurry- 
ing with impetuotity through AZthiepia, and frequently obfirucied in its 
channel by huge crags and iin pending fleeps; mor do I think it confiftent 
with the refine a judgment of Virgil to apply the epithet to the courle of 
this river, when flowing i in a bre ad and fmooth expanie through the ample 
plains of Lower Kgypt; this latter interpretation has, however, been 
adopted by the critics. 

And toadd greater force to my oblervation, let me point out the beauti- 
ful analogy, the connection and fymmetry, that fubliit between the different 
parts of this deicrtption, according to this contiruction;—firlt, we fee the 
Nile, where he expands his mighty waters in filent majelty along the re- 
gions of Upper Lgypt, and through feven mouths pours his ace ~umulated 
itreams into the ocean ;—next, we s obferve him palling through the {pa oo 
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vallies of Lower Egypt; thefe two territories, one at the northern extre- 
mity, and the other round the middle courle of the Nile, are characterized 
by the.r conquerors ;—whilft the countries around the fources of the river 
are diflinguithed by the “ tawny Lidians,” through whofe country it flows, 
If you think theie ob/ervations worthy to be prelented to your readers, 
the honour of their inte: tion in your valuable Mifcellany will be an ample 


remuneration for the tiouble of your’s, &e. 
PHOSPHILOS. 


Muss Witiams’s Corresponpence or Lovis XVI. 
; TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

N the Universal Magazine for the laft Month, in the review of Mole- 
vile’s Reiufation of Mify Williams’s Calumnies upon the Corre!pond- 
ence of Louis XVI, i: the folowing pallage: “ We cannot, however, clofe 
this Review without fiating, with fome degree of fatisfaction, that in the 
Univerfal Magazine ALone were thele letters confidered as rALsE on lheir 
firit publ catui: ave the other Reviews jeemed more or Jels inclined to 
ive ¢ edence to their authenticity.” (Vide p.63.) That the Monthly and 
Edinburgh Reviewers “ feemed to pive credence,” and even more, I do not 
deny, but L am much miliaken, 1, from the very firft, they were not con- 
fidered by the Anti-facobin Review as an impofture and mere fabrication, 
Ifitis‘o, and lam in an egregious error if {uch was not the opinion of 
the Anti-Jacobin Review, I fee no reajon why the Univerfal Magazine 
fhould thus arrogate folely to themfelves the pratfe of (uperior penetration, 
in di covering and difhelieving the interpretations of this “ pfeudo-pelitica:” 
authore!s, 1 think, however, we can hardly go fo far, with propriety, as to 
call it penetration in any one to fee through ‘o barefaced and ill-contrived 
a forgery, but rather, pechaps, a contummate blindneis in all the other Re- 
views, who were fo careful and sagacious as even to have a douot about the 
authenticity of fuch a corre:pondence. Should this letter be honoured with 
infertion, IT need not fay how gratiying it will be to me to have dilpelled 
the moit te fing cloud of acculation from a work which poveiles fo much 

real merit as tae Oe Which I have now the honour to addrets, 

Jam, Sir, wito all reipect, 
Your moit devoied admirer and conftant reader, 


PHILOS, 
POETRY. 
EPIGRAMS, 








On GaLila, 
Since from curs’d Gallia o’er the natiens flow 
Ficedom of guitt—eqguality of woe ; 
Since thus ibe pours her bitterne!s o’er all, 
Let Goliia henceiorth be trantiated Gail, 


Tue CornresPpONDING SOCIETY. 


Since t-aitors m the’'e monfirous times 
OF corresponding are (o fond, 

We'll hope that :hortly with their crimes 
Thea punfiments wall corresfond, 


Mooszerx 
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Mopern DeaMas COMPARED. 
What a strange pack of nonfenle is this “ Speed the Plough,” 
J think we may ta) without danger ; 
Yet a German’s wild brain, we may fairly allow, 
Has turnilh’d the world witha ssranger, 


VaLvanie ABSENCE. 
A lovely youth there was, his parents’ pride, 
Who never gave them pain but when he died; 
Phas our arch-patriot (ces hs country bleeding, 
And never does it good—but by feceding,. 


On BUONAPARTE. 


Smal! milchiefs, Baona-parté cou'd't thou do, 
Wert thou not back’d by lala- Party wo. 


INCOGNITUS. 


MISCELLANIES. 
a 
THE MIDDLESEX ELECTION. 


OR our periodical review of the polit: cal fiate of Europe, we mult re- 
fec our readers to the preface to the pretent volume, which will appear 
with the Appendix, on the firft day of October. In the mean time, the 
fpace which we formerly appropriated to that article cannot be better occue 
pied than by fome reflec tions on the late Election for the C ounty of Mid tle- 
fex, which, far from being unconnected with the politics of the country, 
forms a lea’ ling and diiinguihing feature tn them, ope ning to our view the 
principles and deligns ofa party, which has for fome time lain dormant, and 
enadling us, in lone degree, appreciate the effects of that droad-bo/tomed 
adminitt ration, which io a ie rons of con‘equence, and (© many more 
of no conequence, fo lately combined to form; from the exp-@ed fo:ma- 
tion of which juch immenie advantages to the counter y were progno, cated 5 
and from the failuse to form which tach fatal con‘equences to the public 
wel are were predicted. 

On‘ the former Middiefex Ele@ion we declared our fentiments pretty 
fully, and with that frcedom which the fubject ie: quired ; ; and as the remarks 
which we then made are equally appl.cable to the circuinflances of the 
last election, we refer our readers to Pp 333, ct feq. of our swelfth volume, 
and to P». 78, et feq oi our thirteenth voluine, where they y appe ared, We 
then commented, with leverity, certainly not tania erv ed, on thole deye ves 
rete nobles who gave thet lupport to the Man of the Mod; the man wn aed 
declared kngland to be a country defiitute of liberty, and vot. fit for Aim to 
live in; who had pubhely profeiled a conyeniality of foul and fentrment 
with the ell-convi@ed traitor, O'Connor; who had taken the naval maurineers 
under his fpecial protection ; and who, in thort, had done all that zerl with. 
out knowledge, and activity without talent, coud do, to excite a ipirit of 
difaffe€tion throughout the country. We entertained fome hopes, that 
thele rigs, or rather thele éxcrescences O1 a iiocracy, would proht bh. the 
lution which was given them; and that the good etlvets would be peicen- 
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tible in their conduct, on any future occafion- of a fimilar nature. Byt 
alas! a {pirit of faction, itfeems, not only ftifles all the generous ‘eelings of 
genuine patriotifm, but fubdues all {enfe of fhame! 

We have had a repetition of theYame profligacy in individuals ; of the fame 
difgracetul fcenes of violence and outrage; of the fame fraud, falfehood, and 
perjury, as marked the Election of 1802. Sir Francis Burdett, it appears, had 
acquired additional claims to the fuppert of his old friends, and to the pro- 
tection of his new fupporters. Since that period, he had openly to'd the 

ublic, that the country had nothing init worth defending; and that an indifpen- 
fible preliminary to preparations for defence, was the repeal of every law which 
had been passed since the accession of his present Majesty to the throne; he had been 
the boiom friend ofa conviéted traitor to the very moment of his apprehen- 
fion; he had, when at Paris, courted an intimacy with the libeller of his 
country, Thomas Paine; he had felected for his ailociates at home, men 
the moft notorious for their difaffection ; and he had been publicly fiigma- 
tized, at a County Meeting of Frecholders, as a man unworthy to appear, 
as their reprefentative, in the prelence of his Sovereign. 

But the circumiiances of this lection, in whaiever point of view the 
are coniidered, are, in their nature and tendency, of too much public con- 
fequence to be paticd over, with a flight notice, like any of the ordinary 
occurrences of the day. No general ob{ervations can do jufiice to them ; 
they require, and deferve, a particular and minute inveftigation ; and we 
fhall therefore give a brief and fuccinet Hiftory of the Election; in the 
courfe of which we thall examine the various charges preferred againft the 
different candidates ; fuffering them, occafionally, to {peak for themfelves, 
but carefully di‘criminating between assertions and froofs; fiction and fact ; ca- 
Jumny anil iruth; and intertperfing the narrative with fecret anecdotes, for 
the authenticity of which we can vouch. 

In the Election of 1802, Sir Francis Burdett, whom we {hall characterize 
as the Jacobin Candidate*, for reafons too obvious to need explanation, de- 
rived no inconfiderable advantage from the fituation of his ojponent, as 
Chairman of the Quarter Seffions of the County; as this circumftance af- 
forded him an ample theme for declamation, and greatly facilitated the Jau- 
dable attempt,to inflame the minds of the populace, who have an natural 
averfion from law, and from Magiiirates, who are bound to carry it into 
effect; but, above ali, from goals, which impofe very unplea‘ant reftric- 
tions on the freedom of active citizens. According!y, he eagerly availed him 
felf of this circumftance; and, in his firft addreis to the public, talked of 
“¢ all the cruelties and tortures, and all the murders by tortstre, connected with it, (the 
Honfe of Correction), and resulting necessarily from the system by which it is re 


$$ ren 





* Sir Francis Burdett’s favourite friend and trufty Coun‘ellor, Mr. Clif 
ford, declared on the Huftings, during the laft Election, that /e gloried im 
ine name of JacosBin; a declaration for the fincerity of which we incline to 
give him ample credit; he was not very fortunate, however, in the pre- 
diction which he uttered in the fame breath, that the cause of Jacobinism would 
be triumphant! As he, therefore, who had the be!t opportunity for forming 
an accurate judgment on the fubje&, contidered his client as the champion 
of that caufe. and as a man of the fame charaéter with himfelf, our readers 
will readily acknowledge the propriety of the appellation by which we pro- 
pole to diltinguith him. . 
gulated. 
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ulated.” Obferving, (ay eaigbe that this horrible fyftem was the invention 
of a man whom the | public have a agreed to characterize as the benevolent, pat 
excellence: it was fuppofed that this fource of (currility was exhauited ; or, 
at leaft, that, not being op pol d by the i ‘ame candidate, the Baronet would 
lofe the benefit of it. But the ingenuity of Jacobiniim exceeds the concep- 
tions of the vulgar, and it was re! ‘olved, in the virtuous cabinet of Pic cadilly, 
that the name of his prefent opponent being the fame, and he being, more- 
over, the ion of his former compe titor, and with ali, a Justice, the fam 
means fhould be employed for raiting a popular outcry againit him. Aé- 
cordingly, the following advertifement appeared, by way of prep: wing the 
public. mind for what was to follow :— 


To the Independent Freeholders of the County of Middlesex. 


Gentlemen, 

THE great and difinterefted encouragement which I have already ex pe- 
rienced in my canvals, at once demands my grateful acknowledgment, and 
infpires me with confidence of fuccefs. ‘To infure this, howev er, your ex- 

ertions muft be unremitted, and the generous lupport which you have hi- 
therto given me fhould be manifetied by a an early appearance in my favour. 
Among the fuccefsful events of the late Scrutiny, I elieem it the chief, that 
agreat number of perfons were dilqualified, who, without any juft claim’to 
vote, had long been encroaching upon your rights, Thele were the Pre- 
bendaries of -Weftminifter, with a long train of fervants an d penfioners, all 
the officers and placemen of the Courts of Chance ‘ry, King’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer. By one decifion of the Committee, above 400 
Voters of this deicription were difqualifiied. The removal where men (the 
dependant: s of the Miniter, and uniformly fubiervient to his mandates) gives 
you a decifive majority in the County. Let me requeit you will but exert 
yourtelses, as becomes you, to maintain it, and you will defeat an inte- 
sefted oppofition, which is raifed only by Contrac tors, Placemen, and others, 
{till more unworthy to exercile the franchile of electors. 

Of thofe who are contented that the Minifter fhould fquander public mo- 
ney without controul or inquiry, that Englith prifons thould be made dens 
of oppreffion and torture, that the lives of their fellow-fubjects fhould be 
wickedly aimed at under colour of juftice—of {uch men I cannot be a fit re- 
prefentative ; - let them cary their votes and their fub{eriptions to my —— 
nent, Ele may tread in the fteps of his father, and will not bluth to receive 
their fupport. My better reliance is on the virtue and integrity of thofe 
who behold with deteftation the progre!s and coniequences of corruption, 
and who confider each vote that is given (whether by the elector or the 


, member) not as the infirument of private advantage, but as the dilcharge of 


a facred truit. 
lam, Gentlemen, your devoted humble fervant, 


Piccadilly, July 19, 1804. FRANCIS BURDETT. 


Sir Francis probably chuckled at the idea of having as abfolute and ex 
clufive a command of the press, as he had at the former Election ; and of being 
treated with the fame lenity, and forbearance which he shies: experienced. 
Happily, however, he was not fuffered to remain long in this error. This 
Precious effufion of Jacobinifm drew forth the followin: ww aniweri— 


To the Independent Freeholders of Middlesex. 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT has very foon indeed thrown off the flimfey 
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veil of Wiaiccre™ which fome of his more artful fupporters had perfuaded 
him to aflume, and returned, like a dog to his vomit, to bis favourite creed 
of pure Jacosinism. In his laft addrefs to you he has refumed his old 
tone, and, in the ufual cant of his feét, has inveighed againt? C/ n> chmen and 
Statesmen, Officers, Ecclesiastical and Civil. , You will p, obably think With we 
that he had better have fpoken oat at once, and, in the largu ge «if is 
worthy Fellow Labourer in the Revolutionary Vine-yard, Tomas Patye 
have declared “ war againft the «whole hell of monarchy,” tr he very well 
knows that without fuch officers as thofe whom he fligmat:zes, neither the 
Britifh monarchy, nor any other government whatever, not even liis favourite 
military def{potifm of France, could poflibly fubtift, nor the ordinary butnegg 
of civil fociety be carried on. He has told you that all the prebctidaries of 
Wefiminfter, and all the officers of the Courts of Law and Lquity (how 
came he to omit the Bifhops and the Judges, whoie fituations are fimilar 9) 
are “‘ dependants of the Minifter, and uniformly tubfervient to his mandates,” 
He knew the falfehood of this aflertion when he made it, for the offices 
which he refers to are holden for life, and had ever been regarded as Free 
holds until the late decifion of a Committee of the Houfe of Commons. The 
perfons who hold them, therefore, are as independent as the pofte:iors of any 
other freehold property. But it was natural enough for 4im to exu't in the 
annihilation of rights enjoyed and exercifed for ages, the dire@ and inevits 
able tendency of whole efforts is the fubverfion of all exifting infiitutions, 
and the introduétion of thofe fanguinary fcenes of defoiation and anarchy 
which have rendered a neighbouring country an object of hoiror and of 
dread to all the nations of the earth. Sir Francis BurDetT boaiis, too, 
of being the defender of your rights, and the champion of your independ- 
ence. Y¥es; he has indeed, defended the rights and freedom of electors! 
but in a way peculiar to himfelf—by disfranchifing real treeholdeis tor fome 
trivial defect of form; by erecting into freeholders men of straw without the 
thadow of a right to vote, alike deftitute of property and of principle, and 
by controuling your choice in the ufurpation of a feat to which your voice, 
legally expreiled, but corruptly mifreprefented, had raifed another.—That 
after this condu€t, and the complicated fcene of tumult, corruption, and 
perjury exhibited at the laft eleétion, Sir Francis Burpetr fliould flatter 
imfelf, or infult you by the flatement, that he could on the prefent occa 
fion only meet with oppofition from “ contractors, placemen, and others fill 
more unworthy to exercife the franchife of eleétors,” (whom, however, he 
does not venture to defignate) is an inftance of felf-fufficiency, and of confi 
dent effrontery which the county cannot fail duly to appreciate, and pro- 
per!y to reward. 

By affirming that “ Englith prifons are dens of oppreflion and torture,” 
and that the Jives & our fellow subjects ave wickedly aimed at under colour of 
justice, he at once libels his country and condemns himfelf. If he really be- 
fieves this aflertion (mott 2x/famously false as it is) to be true, why did he not 
make it the fubjeét of a {pecific- rotion in the Hou‘e of Commons during 
the two years which he was allowed to fit there? Why not inflitute a fer 
ous and folemn inquiry into the facis? Why not devote fome fmall portion 
af his wealth to the profecution and punithment of fuch atrocious offenders? 
Why not fpecify the inftances of oppreffion and of torture? Why not ex 
plicitly declare whose lives have been wickedly attacked under the colour 
of juftice? Why not propofe fome law to remedy the evils of which he 
complains? An honeft man would not prefer fuch charges as thele Te 
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laving the moft fatisfaftory proofs of their juftice, and an honeft man in 
vlelon of fuch proofs would not fatisfy himfelf with a bare ftatement of 
the facts in a public advertifement. . Thete are not eleCioneering fquibs— 
hefe are not mere perfonal attacks, nor mere party effufions. Such charges 
frike at the root of fociety itfelf. A libel on the justice of a country is an 
stack on its vital part; it tends to deftroy Sey fentiment of affeGtion for 
the Sovereign who can tolerate fuch abufes, and of attachment to the con- 
fitution which can allow them to be committed with impunity. What 
mutt we think, then, of a man who can prefer fuch charges without a 
hhadow of proof to fupport them? Is he, who can libel his country for Ais 
gun interest, fit to be your reprefentative? The voice of every loyal {ree- 
holder will reprobate the prefumptuous thought ! 

If Six Francis Burperr really held in deteftation <* the progress and 
sequences of corruption,” why did he encourage and fupport the conduét of 
the Sheriffs at the laft eleCtion, during its Arogress, which a committee of the 
Houfe of Commons have declared to be corrust ? And why did he profit by, 
and feek to perpetuate, the confequence of it—his own feat in the Houfe? 
By doing this he has clearly proved the nature and extent of his objections 
to corruption: and poffibly his hatred to prifons may be traced to its fource, 
with equal facility, when it is recollected that his firft abufe of them was 
occafioned by the confinement of mutineers in the navy, and by that of his 
fiend Colonel gt whofe praifes he fo loudly founded, whole caufe he 
fo forcibly pleaded in the Houfe of Commons, and whofe friendthip and 
intimacy he fo feduloufly cherifhed, and fo carefully preferved till the very 
hour of his apprehenfion on a charge of 4igh treason, for which he was after- 
wards executed. 

It is not furprifing that a man who has feleéted for his friends and asso- 
dates, fuch characters as Desfard, fhould call for a repeal of all the laws which 
have been pafled during the mild and benevolent reign of our present Sove- 
rign, the firft of which laws, be it remembered, was that which rendered the 


judges of the land independent of the Crown. But it would be furprifing, in- 


deed, if fuch a man were to meet with advocates and fupporters among the 
freeholders of this Metropolitan County. Let thofe who apere his prin- 
ciples fwpport the man. You, I am {ure, will avert fuch dilgrace, remem- 
bering that this is a Audlic cause, the caufe of law against licentiousness ; of 
wder against anarchy; that the eyes of the whole united kingdom are upon 
you, and that to every fubject of the realm, you are refponfible for your con- 
duct, for, as it has been well ob/erved, “ on it may depend whether they 
will much longer be French or Englifh fubjects.” 


A MIDDLESEX FREEHOLDER, 


If Sir Francis Burdett had felt any regard for his public charaéter; if he 
had wifhed to conciliate the efteem, and to fecure the patronage, of honeft 
and upright men, thefe forcible comments on his moft impudent addrels 
would certainly have called fortha reply. It was furely neceflary for a man, 
who claimed the public attention and /upport, to fubliantiate the faéts, his 
teprobation of which he chofe to confider as conftituting a’great part of his 
claim, and to juftify himfelf againfi the charge of falfehood here {fo direéily 
preferred againit him. But it feems to have been his object, from ghe firit 
moment of his becoming a candidate, till the clofe of the Election, to ad- 


vance the moit flagrant falfehoods as facts, aud to preferve a moft contemp- 
tuous, 
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tuous, though a most convenient, filence, when dared to confirm them 

say regardlefs of every thing, which an honeft man values, in public 
ife, fo. that he could but make an impreflion for the moment favourable tg 
the accomplifhment of his immed‘ate object. In taking credit to himfelf 
for the difqualification of Freeholders, who had for centuries exerciled the 
elective franchile, he again tran{grelies the bounds of truth, as, indeed, he 
almoft invariably does, whenever he addretles the public; for, initead of 
“* above 400 voters of this de'cription” having been difqualified, the number 
was below 200, as may be a!certained by a reference to the minutes of the Com. 
mittee of the Houle of Commons, Evenat an advanced stage of the Election 
the Jacobin Candidate acknowledged trom the Huftings, that hecould netabule 
his opponent, becaule he knew nothing of him; yet even before the Election be. 
gan, we {ee him abule this man, of whom he knew nothing, in the mog 
infamous manner ; and even aTuming an intimate knowledge: of his fenti. 


ments and his principles, as manifefied by the affertion, that Mr. Mainwa 


ring, jun. would * not blu‘) to receive the fupport” «{ men “ who are cons 
tented that the Minifier fhould fquander the public mouey witout controul 
or enquiry ; that Englith prifons fhould be made dens of oppretlion and tor. 
ture; that the lives of their fellow fubjects fhould be wickedly aimed at 
under the colour of juftice.” It muft be conceded to us, that nothing but 
a moft intimate knowledge of a man’s difpofition could poifibly juttify ano- 
ther in bringing fo heinous a charge again{fi him. Yet of the man whom 
he fo charged he afterwards acknowledged he knew nothing ! he fact is, that 
this was neither more nor lefs than a foul and wicked lie; we happen to 
know the gentleman thus flagitioufly calumniated; and we will tell Sir 
Francis Burdett, and dare him to'contradict us, that he is a man of generous 
fentiments, of found principles, and of exemplary conduct; who would not 
only bluth to receive fupport from fuch chara¢ters as are here defcribed, but 
would bluth ftill more to be fupported by corruption, perjury, and fraud; 
and, moft of all, to degrade him(elf by being the aiJociate of criminals, rebels, 
and traitors! We will unmafk this profligate hypocrite, this whole‘ale dealer 
in falfhood, (who has the effrontery to talk of relying on “ virtue and in 
tegrity,”) and expofe him to the world in his genuine colours. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Such communications of our Correfpondents as have not yet appeared 
are intended for infertion in the Appendix. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


The Appendix to Vol. XVIII. will be publithed on the firft of O€tober; 
and to it will be prefixed, by way of Preface to the Volume, a view of the 
Political State of Europe. 
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ERRATUM. 
In the motto to the prefent Namber, for “ Milton” read “ Langhorne.” 
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Memoires pour fervir al Hiftotre de Notre Littérature depuis Francois 
Ter. jufqu’a nos jours. Par M. Paliflot. 2 Tomes. A Paris, chez 
J4}4! J 
Gerard, Libraire, rue St. André des Arcs. No. 44. 1803. 


Memoirs of French Literature, &c. 


HEE author of thefe memoirs is well known, by thofe who are 
acqu: ainted with French literature, as the writer of the dramatic 

piece enti led * Les Philofophes.”” The juft and pointed ridicule there 
poured men the men who, by their writings and 1 inde fatigable induffry, 
have contributed to tear afunder the bonds of focicty, have endea- 
voured to dellroy every moral feeling, and to deprive us of thofe con- 
folations which relizion alone can beftow, led us to expeét fome- 


thing vi ry different from what wemeet with in this publication. But of 


France there is no hope, of liberty it has no idea, and feems equally 
contented under the reign of ana rchy and of defpotifm. From the 
time of Louis XIV. to the ditfolution of the monarchy, th: mora!s 
of the great became every day confpicuoufly worfe: the middling 
ranks followed their examples, and a grofs ignorance, perhaps, hap- 
pily for their fituation, prevented the lower orders from feeing or 
feeling their abject hue. Like the degraded Romans they looked for 
nothing but “ panem et Circenfes;” if they had brown bread, and could 
dance, ‘theugh i in wooden fhves, a the fete of their v illage fai nt, every 
with of their heart was fatisfied. In this ftate of things appeared 
gradually a fet of men, known at firft by the name of Gens de Lettres, 
but who, as they roe into confequence and power, bett-wed upon 
themfelves, exc/ufively, the appellation of Phzlofophes. Replere with 
the vanity, the theorifing, and caitle-building paflion of Frenchmen, 
they combated by fophiitry, or held up to ridicule, every thing efta- 
blithed by the witdom of ages. Forms of government totally unfuited 
to human nature, anda morality highly fuitable to a band of mif- 
creants, appeared in varicus fhades and colours from this philoiophical 
manufacture ; while the “ monffer”’* religion (fuch was their term) 
was excluded oe them from all ther multifarious, difcordant, and 
abfurd arrangements of foc:ety. Europe, and the whole world feel, 
and will long tec}, the dreadful eile dts of their too juccefsiul fchemes. 








* << Feorasons le MONSTRE !” was the ci de guerre. 
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Againft thefe men Mr. Paliffot boafts to have written Les Philofophes, 
True, he did write that comedy, and it is equally true that in it the 
philofophifis are rid:culed. But, from many things in the volumes 
before us, we are led to fufpedt that his motives were not pure ; that, 
initead of being impelled by the great interefts of focicty, the writer 
was influenced by reafons lefs commendable, and that the work owed 
its birth to lierary jealoufy, and to his not having been admitted into 
the philofuphittic conclave. 

When a writer condemns in one perfon what he approves in ano. 
ther, we with reafon conclude that perfens and not fentiments are the 
objeets of his fatire and indignation. We can have little confidence 
in the fincerity of Mr. Paliflot when we find him execrating D’Alem- 
bert and others for their immoral and irreligious writings, while he 
appears as the apologilt of Voltaire, the great apoftle of immorality 
and infidelity. He does not fpare the licentious writings of thofe 
with whom he was perfonally at war; but this we muit impute alone 
to his being at war with them, after having read what he fays of the 
works of the younger Crébillon, “ Let us not lay to his charge, 
(fays he) the licentioufnefs of the manners he has painted: he hada 
right to fay to the age he lived in, Is it my fault if *he/e manners are 
yours?” On the contrary, let us admire the firgularity of that art 
by which he contrived to exprefs without groffiicfs the moft loofe 
ideas, and to prefent the moft voluptuous delineation—one is tempted 
to. believe that the graces themfetves have caft their veils over his 
nudities. We are not difpofed to contradi& Mr. P. in what he fays 
of French manners, we will only afk him if he thinks that the objed 
of Crébillon, and his prototype, Petronius, was a reformation of 
manners; or, fuppofing it to be fo, whether their method of reform 
was likely to be fuccefsfulf And, lafily, whether a perfon who at 
leaft pretends to have a concern for public morals, ought, coniiitently, 
to have fpoken of Crébillon’s works as he has done? But, above all, 
his paffing over Parny without devoting him to execration determines 
our opinion of Paliflot as to religion and morals. ‘The grofs obce- 
nity, and horrible blafphemy, of Parny go beyond every thing which 
had appeared in the world: and yet he is characterized in the prefent 
work as *¢ an amiable poet, full of grace, who has written many eafy, 
natural, and voluptuous verfes, fuch as were the produétion of the 
good old times.” Ver. ii. p. 238. We juft add, for the credit of Mr. 
Paliffot’s ** Gouvernement reparateur,” and the Abbé de Lille’s Re- 
ftorer of Religion, that this execrable book is printed at Paris, avet 
privilege! we think by Didot. 

From the work before us the author’s attachment to the caufe of 
liberty feems to reft on grounds as unfubftantial as his concern for 
religion and morals. The following paflage, we cannot help think- 
ing, will ferve as a proper foundation for either the Con/ular or Impe 
rial regime of Buonaparté. ‘* Liberty is undoubtedly the greateft goody 
and flavery the worlt of evils: but we may be permitted tu examine 
if that which is called liberty be not, in the prefent frate of je 
often 
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hen a fatal advantage; and whether flavery, modified by the gentle- 
ifs and indulgence of a maffer, and by the intereft he has to preferve 
his fave, would not « er a more happy fituation than an illufive li- 
kety, the effet of which is almoft always to fend the wretched pof- 
(for in want and mil ery to his grave.” Tom. ii. p. 108. 

After this we cannot be furpri! ‘ed when we find him giving to the 
prefent defpotifm of PUNE the appellation of ** le gouvernement 
jparateur ”” ” to which France owes peace and glory. His anfwer to 
Helvetius is of the fame cnr nplexion. ‘« My country,” Helvetius 
ws faid, “* has at laft Rooped to the yoke of defpotifm—the deeraded 
jition is at prefent the fcorn of Europe, no falutary crifis will ever 
glore its liberty.” To this he triumphantly replies ; c< Thefe 
gloomy prediGtions have been moft glorioufly belied by what has really 
itken place—the exiftence of a Fir ft Confl did not enter ito the 
‘ciculations of philofophy.” Mr. Paliffot either muft have no feel- 
ing of the prefent {tate of France, or, ¢ ontrary to his feeling and con- 
widion, he bafely jo sins in the grofs adulation now fo generally be- 
fowed by that talien nation on their Corfican tyrant. He can ex- 
daim againit the former tyrants of revolutionary France, when he 
mentions the death of Linguet. ‘* He was conde -mned by that dread- 
ful fevolutionary tribunal, ‘which, difdaining even the appearance of 
legal forms, allowed no defence to the accufed either by themfelves 
by an advocate cf their choice, and which, with barbarous fport, 
funded its decrees of death on pretended fu: ipicions, of whofe falfe- 
lod and abfurdity they were perfectly convinced.” Yet this man, 
bclear-fighted to the atrocities of former tyrants. is blind to all the 
mormities of ‘* le gouvernement reparateur” of Buonaparté ! Shall 
Wwe apply to this pe rver fi ity of mental vifion— 


7 . 1 77* , . 
« Thou art all deauty, or all d/induess 1?” 


Weare rather inclined to think that his confidence in the gentlenefs 
ind indulgence of the “ mafter” who at prefent rules over proftrate 
France, is not of that kind which leads to the difclofure of real fen- 
iments. It is no very bold affertion to advance, that, if Mr. P. had 
iked any “reflexions hardies” on the prefent adminiftration of France, 
® Mézeray did under the reign of i XIV. he would not have 
draped fo well as that hiftorian, who only loft his pen ifion. 

When we turn from the confideration of the relic zious, moral, and 
Wlitical charaGer of this publication, to a view of its literary merits, 
¥edo not find them of the firft order. Many obfcure writers occupy 
More room than they ought to have done; while a fhort, meagre, and 
wfatisfaQory article is often all that is beftowed on iathers of the 
igheft name. Perfonal antipathy, or its oppofite, too frequently ap- 
ars to guide the pen of Mr. Paliffot: of courfe the reader, who 
ives him credit for impartiality, will be often deceived. —When he 
ms mean to be impartial, we would not advife thofe who wifh to 
fom a judgment on French literature to be implicitly guided by his 
‘cifions, His talte is too violently French to be followed as a fure 
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uide. We know not whether he would carry his attention to file 
fo far as the purifie Bouhours, who, when dying, muttered to him. 
fe'f, ** 1 am going, or I am a going,” and then, after a paufe, « yes, 
both phrafes may be ufed,”* but we are not difpofed to chufe for our 
leader in taite, the man who affures us in one Page; 6 that file i iS pre- 
cifely what gives immortality to woiks of genius,” vol. i. p. 380, and 
in the next maintalis, “Sit is not ye br “li fancy of fiile, but by the 
thoughts, and energy of expreffion that works reach without decay the 
latelt potte rity. ” Ib. Pp. 381—2. We can have no confidence jn g 
Jeader of this kind, who himfelf appears to have no certain rule on 
which to fcund his literary de cifiuns ; and who, in faét, fometimes 
decides by one of his criteria, and fometimes by the other, as the 
caprice of the moment dire¢ts, or as beft fuits his purpofe of praife 


or condemnation. Stile, however, upon the whole, feems to be his | 


favourite criterion. 
The following fpecimens will enable our readers to form an idea 


of the writer’s manner. 


« Buffon (Louis le Clerc de), of the French Academy, and of the Aca 
demy of Sciences, bern at Montbart, in Burgundy, in 1707, died at Paris 
in 1788, One of thofe men whofe reputation has augmented the glory of 
Fiance after the age of Louis XIV. He ts as fuperior to Pliny as the found 
philofophy of the “prefent day is preferable to the errers of ancient phyfies, 
His Rdlecal Hifiory isa monument of genius and clo: juence, for which we 


are envied by al! Eu ‘ope 5 and which has had in M. 1. Gueneau de Mor ; 
beillard, and de Lacepéde, continuators worthy to co- spite * in that ine | 


mortal work. 

« The greateft praife we can beftow on Buffon ts to acknowledges that 
he is every where equal to his lubject. He is not only admirable in the 
fmalleft details, but when we read his firtt and fecond views, we ar > tempted 
to believe that he has a portion of the Sxfreme mind, that in bis delineation 
of the plan of nature he has odtained by mu prise the fecveis + of the ie Creator} 

‘* His itile has eppented too poetical to fome peevifii and jealous minds, 
who have pretended that he has written the Romance rather than the Hi- 
tory of N: mise. But who ought to Pp aint, if not the hiftesinn of the wor 
devs of the univerfe? And can the hand of a maser be faewn, without | 
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fometimes purloining theo tacred fire of poely ? 

“ Ii Buffon appears to have paid fome tribute to the weaknels of hum 
nity, it is by abandon ng himieif too much to the fpirit of lyiiem. Alter 
the example of De! cartes, h, eh as given us a coli: On, not lels ingenious, 
perhaps, but certainly not lefs chimerical than the wo rd of that philofopher 
That fpirit of tyes | is unhappily one of the vanities of phytics. Toutwe 
owe the atoms, the vortices, the monadesy and, latiiy, the organic living 
molecules. Were we permitied to fay that the Supreme Being {miles, t 


I 
would certainly be when he beholds man quitting his character of oblervet 
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* « Je m’en vas, ou je m’en vais—oul, tous les deux fe difent.” 

+ Mr. P. would have done well to recollect that, while he was writ 

what he, no doubt, thought a fublime period, while he was converting ™ | 

Buffon into a Prometheus, he was himlelf a dlasslemer. sd 
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ghich alone fuits his limited faculties, for the vain fancy of creating worlds.” 
) file } ¥ol. 1. Pp. 122—14. aed” 
him. “ Raynal (L’Abbé Guillaume Thomas), born at St. Géniez in I711, 
‘yes, Pdiedin 1796. His Hitiones of the Parliament of England, and of Ahe 
T Our paetolderat, written ina fitle ill-tuited to the fubject, loaded with mil- 
S pre- aced ornament, with anti-thetes, ang an “teh sex “y wit, abo ee ray 
y and § when there appeared under his name a Philofophical and Political Hitiory 
yy the ef the Ettablithments and Commerce of the Europeans m the two Indies, 
y the which he has never dilavowed. rhe importance of the object, and ihe 
eina atiraction of nove ty, necellarily made this hiltory generally interefling. ; 
« Although errors, and even contradictions, are to be found in it, yet, as 
le OM F the author might have been deceived, and as lefs or more of negligence 
times may be laid to the charge of every hiliorian, lor thele the reputation of the 
S the work would not have juffered. But he was condemned for the audacious 
praife declamations which every where abound in it, and in which neither moral 
be his | inciples, the fafeguard of fiates, nor the ftates them‘elves, are re{pected. 
| Afanatic himfelf, he feems intentionally to endeavour to in{pire his readers 
n idea | with that fanaticifm which he is attaching: and his perpetual declamations 
fatigue the more, as they are evidently a clumfy veneering, which coniiantly 
break the thread of the hitiory. . 
P Aca- “ It appears ationifhing that a man, by his profeflion devoted to religion, 
t Paris hould have been more pailionately its foe {han its moft open enemies. Ve* 
tory of | peak not as theo! gians, but zuided by that fort of propriety adopted in 
lound the world. We will add that found eritsciim alone fufliced to have prevented 
hy fies, the author from falling inte an affectation which has disfigured his work, 
ch we Upecially in the latter editions ; where thefe emphatic declamations appear 
Mon. _ ingreater profufion than in the firfi, and are accompanied by a kind of ex- 
lal ite) tatic and dythyramick hymns on the pleafures of fenfe, equally {candalous, 
milplaced, and furprifing. We with to believe, and in effeét do believe, 
ge. that that this crime of the author proceeded from weaknels. He permitted a 
in the fet of violent men, who feem to have allumed the right of granting or 
mpted | withholding reputation, to alter his hiftory by the infertion of thefe foreign 
ealiok F additions. Wai confirms this perfuafion is, that the work not only appears 
tort} tocome from different hands, but that pages are tranicribed, without any 
mind acknowledgement, from other publications. We believe we mzy venture 
¢ Hil to fay that, even in’ irreproachable portions of the work, the Abbé was 
Wor} alifted by co-operators, and that ainong others, the very interefiing part 
out on the Slave Trade was furnithed by M. de Pechméja, It would net per- 
| haps be very difficult to produce the proof of this. 
— “In his latter days, viewing the calamities which the revolutionary {pirit 
Altet had brought on his unhappy country, the Abbe Raynal feems to have re- 
opht pented his having dit eminated thofe dangerous opinions in his book, or per- 
a ihitted them to be dijieminated. We ourlelves have heard him fay, that 
WEE we thould by no means receive literally the conceptions of philofophy ; 
bt that there were fome which might leis or more jeduce the imagination, and 
eh which, neverthele{s, it was impofiible to realize. But, in that very book, 
iervel | where he has given the rein to every {pecies of licentioufnels, the following 
ee 
vig * The nous is always made ule of by the author, which makes us think 
og that the articles appeared firft in fome journal, All we know from the pre- 
lace is, that this is a new edition, the author fays much improved. 
whi Gg 3 remart 
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remarkable paflage is to be found, which ought to have been a firong anti. 
dote againft the anarchical principles which were made to circulate with {g 
much imprudence in the popular allembiies, and which have been the fouree 
of fo many ravages. ‘The phantom of equality is, of all others, the mog 
dangerous in political fociety. The preaching of this fyttem to the people, 
is not to reca!! their rights to their remembraice, no, it is to invite them 
to pillage and murder; it is to unchaia domeilic animals, and to change them 
dnto ferocious wild beafis.” Vol. [1. p. 297—301. 


The fantom of equality, thus well delineated by Raynal, of late 
fpurned at by confular Frenchmen, and which never could deceiye 
any thinking mind, did not, however, become wholly unpopular in 
France till Buonaparté announced his regal and imperial will; and 
we have perceived that this degradation of the fantom has always 
kept pace with the expanfion of the Corfican’s pretenfions. The 
roar of anarchy, it is true, has died away, not indeed filenced, as was 
to have been withed, by legal power, but ftifled uncer the iron hand 
of défpotifm, and is replaced by unmanly,.crouching, and degrading 
filence, or by adulation ftill more defpicable, and more to be de. 

lored. 

We will indulge in one more remark on this extract from our 
author. It is that the obje&tion he makes to the incontiflencies 
of Raynal may be brought againft himfel’. He perpetually blows hot 
and cold. At one time he rifes with 4izh (we with we could fay with 
honeft) indignation againft immoral writers; at an ther time, they are 

hilofophers who went a little aftray, but did not wifh their writings 
to be publifhed; or amiable men, who wrote voluptuous works for 
their own amufement. We would afk him, does he think that thefe 
men had no with to have their works read? Was it their defire to 
concentrate all voluptuous ideas in themfelves? He will hardly fay 
this. What good reafon then can he give for their pubiication? 
We fee not what he can fay better than that a licentious man may, 
like the Chevalier Parny, not only write, but print avec privilege, or 
without it, whatever his contaminated mind conceives: and this in- 
deed is the only conclufion we can draw from his pro and con publica- 
tion. But, whatever may be the demerits of Mr. P. his criticifm of 
Raynal is perfe&tly juft. The voluminous work of the Abbe ob- 
tained for a time a reputation which it did not deferve ; and which, in 
this country, if our recollection do not deceive us, it owed in a great 
meafure to the commendation beftowed on it by that elegant hiftorian, 
the late royal hiftoriographer for Scotland. 

Such is the charaéter to which we think thefe volumes are intitled. 
It is not furprifing that the fentiments of the author concerning them 
fhould be very different from ours. Yet, whatever were his thoughts, 
that he fhould write of thefe memoirs as he does will convey to out 
readers a flriking example of the hardihood of French conceit, which. 
cannot only chink highly of itfelf, but boldly, and in the ftrongeit terms, 
tell us what it thinks. It may, therefore, be worth while to place 
before our readers part of what the author fays on this fubje& in his 
preface. 
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preface. The extract will likewife ferve another good purpofe : it 
will fhew that Palitfor has lived a Jife of literary wartare, a warfare 
which in France is carried on with a rage and ‘obit: nacy of which in 
this country we have no conception. Such indeed is the violence of 
the war, that the arm of defpotic power is called in by each party, 
as often as either can obtain ‘that dangerous and abfurd interference. 
When an aétive partizan in fuch difputes comes to {peak ot contem- 

rary writers, we can place little confidence in his pr tenfions to 
impartiality : ‘fet rvabit edorem tefla diu:” and, in fa&, our author's 


fympathies and a antipathies are fufficient!y apparent in the work, 
at 


though he boaits of ‘¢ auftere candour.’ 


“ T confefs that, in gis ‘ing to thefe memoirs the austere candour which is 
indifpenfible in awork write, must become classical, and which has been often 
cited as authority, 1 often $e whether it were expedient that this 
edition fhould appear during my life. Iti is known to many of my trends 
that, at firft, determined on tts not appearing till aftcr my deceale, I bad 
compoied the preface with that van: Having reached that time of life to 
which quiet ought to be of all things the moit detireable, [ withed my latter, 
days toremain undiliurbed by the iiorms of irritated ! elf love—-but I have 
been determined by other coniiderations. Theime, it 1s true, is paft when 
the fre of youth, and the zeal of found principles, led me to defy thofe 
fiorms, but | have acquired that philofap! tical compofure which teaches me 
to detpife injuries, and | am firmly determined irom hencelorv.ard to com- 
bat them only by the filence of contempt. I abandon ayer to my fate, 
like the old lion of oe fable, let my enemies approach, they fhall not dil- 
turb my repole.” Pref. Pp. 3, 4. 


. 


This old lion, fince lion he muft be, we fulpe& does not poffefs all 
the philofophica indifference he pretends to. 

The author’s account of writers previous to, and during the reign 
of Louis X1V. though far from fatisfactory in many points, may, in 
general, be depended on, as far as it goes. His reprobation of the 
prefent ftile of writing in France, and the neologilm of the living 
authors, is likewife commendable. 


Origines Gauloifes, celles des plus anciens Peuples de L’ Europe. Puifees 
dans leur uraie fource, ou recherches jur la langue, L’ Origine et ies 
Antiquités des Lelto Bretons de [ Armarique, pour Jere r lel’ Hittoire 
ancienne et moderne de ce Peuple, eta celle des Francdis. Par} 
Tour-D’Auvergne-Corret, premier Gre nadier de la Republique 
Francaife. A Hambourg, chez P. Fauche, Imprimcur- Li- 
braire, et 2 Paris, chez tous les Siiraines: Syo. 


Origin of the Gauls and of the moft ancient Nations, &e. 


HE early part of the hiftory of nations, from want of records 
which may be relied vnon with any degree of certainty, is ge- 
nerally involved in impenetrable obfcurity. But where authentic do- 
cuments fail, every nation is pofleffed of fome fabulous and often 
extravagant 
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extravagant ftories concerning its origin. Upon thefe imagination ig 
left to riot, and ‘*{trange works produced oft.” Every perfon applies 
them as hs informati n and peculiar turn of mind may d'reét, and 
confequently with every new hiftorian a new theory arifes, and the 
fubjeSt is involved in deeper obfcurity than before. Such has been 
the cafe with the generality of nations, but more particularly with 
the Celtz. Thofe who have thought proper to enqu re into the 
origin of th's people, have, for the molt part, been actuated by a fpirit 
of partiality and a love of theory, and by their acrimonious contefts 
among themfelves have thrown accumulated rubbith upon the fpot 
which they wifhed to clear, and prejudiced the world againft that 
caufe which they wifhed to maintain. Thefe difputes, however, have 
been fo far advantageous that they excited a {pir:t of enquiry, both in 
this country and on the continent, into the origin of the race by 
which the weft of Europe appears to have been firft peopled. Thefe 
enquiries are now profecuted, if not without prejudice, at lealt, with- 
Out rancour ; and the attention which has begun to be paid to the 
Celtic language in Great Britain, and on the continent, prom fes to 
point out, if not a clear and certain, at leaft, a fair and probable mode 
of bringing the difpute to an end. The attention that has been paid 
to an extended knowledge of languages, has pointed out the advan. 
tages that may be derived from etymology, when combined with 
other probable circumftances, in tracing the antiquit es of nations, 
and in clearing the mytteries of fable, Of ‘thefe advantages the au- 
thor of the prefent work has availed himfelf. In the idioms of the 
Rretons and the Gauls of Great Britain, he has traced the ancient 
Celtic, in the condition in which that language was fpoken before 
the invafion of the Romans and Franks. - The plan of the work, 
therefore, is to demanftrate the phyfical and moral conne@ion of the 
Bretons of Armorica with the ancient Gauls, to eftablifh the identity 
of the language of the two nations from the fimilarity that {till exifts 
between the language of Breton, and thofe which are ufed in the 
different countries of Europe and of Afia into which the Gauls car- 
ried their victorious arms, and where they fornied eftablifhments; 
to extract from the records of ancient hiftory all the paffages cited as 
Gallic, and to explain them by the language of the Pretons ; to look 
for the folution of many interefting queftions in hiftory and Pagan 
mythology in the etymology of the Gallic tongue ; to revive the 
Celtic lan:uage, and to re-eftablifh in their deferved ranks among 
the nations the Gatils, that celebrated people, of whom the genuine 
remains are {tll to be found among the Bretons of Armorica, and in 
the Gallo- Franks (the French) their original defcendants.* 








* Oar author fhews a Jittle national vanity here. The genuine def- 
cendants of the Cclts are io be found in the Bretons of France, and in the 
Wel-h, the highlanders of Scotland, and the Irith. The Germans, the 
Spaniords, and many of the Italian ftates might claim as clofe an alliance 
with them as the Lrench. 
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In purfuance of this plan, the author commences h's work with 
fome gener.| remarks on the origin of the Gauls, the Druids theie 
priefts, and the Bards their poets. Thefe remarks are fcarcely worth 
mentioning, as wes are very fuperficial, and lead to nothing conclu- 
five. Some invereiting paflages of ancient hiftory are, hows ver, €Xx- 
plained and applied, and {everal ancient Celtic monuments and in- 
feriptions found in Armorica defcribed. He then proceeds to confi- 
der the cuftoms, manners, drefs, and inftituticns of the ancient Gauls 
and C«-lto-Scythians as recorded by antient hiftorians, and to inftitute 
acomparifon between thefe natjon$ in tho’e refpeéts, and the Bre- 
tons of Armoricz. ‘The Bretons, the author obferves, have preferved 
the cuftom of their anceftors tn wearing their hair long and waving 
on their floulders. That this was an ufage among the Gauls we 
learn from Czfar, who calls the country Gallia Cammata. He then 
examines the dre{s of the Brctons, aid produces various paflages from 
ancient writers to prove that it correfponds with the drefs of the an- 
cient Gauls. The ancient Gauls, as well as the modern Bretons, 
have been always remarkable for a flrong conftitution of body, par- 
ticularly. for the fize and thickne/s of their tculls, which, perhaps, was 
a wife provifion of nature, who furnifhed this defence againft the 
hard blows which the‘e fkulls were deftined to receive in battle. 

The fimilarity is further purfued in treating © of the manners and 
euftoms of the ancient Gauls and modern Bre'ons. The cultom of 
painting the body with emblematical figures is {till partially retained 
by the inhabitants of Armorica. They are (till, like the ancient 
Gauls, credulous, fuperi{titious, incon{tant, hofpitable, and extremely 
proud of their prowefs in the ficld. The author next deduces from 
ancient hiftory pau of the relation that exifts between the ancient 
Gaulifh and medern Celtic language. Here he has certainly proved 
his pofition; but it is one that. fcarcely required to be treated at fo 
great a length. ‘That the ancient Celtic language has been pre- 
ferved by the highlanders of Scotland, the Welfh, the Irifh, the 
Bretons, and others, with more or lefs variation, is f<arcely now dif- 
puted by any one. Mott of the inftances which he produces are in- 
deed too obvious to admit of a:doubt. But it is obfervable, that the 
author himfelt was but little acquainted with the languace concern- 
ing which he writes, if one may judge from fome palpable miftakes 
which he has committed. 

Thus, Aufonius celebrating a fountain in the environs of Bour- 
deaux, held facred by the Ceits on account of its falubrious proper- 
ties, obferves, that it was called by them brewers ; Divona, Celta- 
rum lingua, fons adaite Divis. Here the author has made an awkward 
attempt to ind the meaning of the w ne Divona, bv fuppofing it a 
compound of two Celtic terms, fignifying two fountains ; and gravely 
Conjectures that the fountain in quel {tion was formed by the union of 
two fpringss But what in this cafe becomes of the fons addite Divis 
of Aufonius, which plainly refers to Divona, the name of the foun- 
tain? Nothing, in fact, can be more obvious than that the word 
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Divona is compounded of the two Celtic terms Di, God, and aon, a 
fountain, which makes the word fignify the fountain of ‘God, or the 
facred fountain, and this exactly correfponds with the donk addite 
Divis of Aufonius. In this chapter, the. author alfo traces the con. 
netion between the languages of feveral of the Afiatic nations and 
that of the Celts, and concludes from thence that the Gauls had car. 
ried their victorious arms into thefe quarters. One inftance is the 
following. The Crmmerian Scythians eltablithed upon the borders of 
the Paius Meztis (the dead fea), called that lake Ador Alaru/a.* By 
the Bretons, and all the unmixed defcendants of the Celts, it is called 
ffor Maru, in Englith, the Dead Sa. The author here, as in other 
places, feems to have taken a narrow view of the fubje&. The 
misfortune is, that every etymologift, after tracing words through 
various lanouages, in a manner that has juftly rendered this mode of 
reafoning liable to fulpicion, immediately draws his own conclufions, 
without ever refleCling that inferences equally, if not more legit 
mate, of a different nature may be drawn trom tae * ame premifes, 
Etymology is an excellent auxiliary, but a very unfafe vibuiie It is, 
however, certain, as the author obferves, that the Celtic language 
may be traced along the banks of the ji anais, the Tigris, the Ru. 
phrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and, he might have add ied, the Indus 
and the Ganges ; but it does not therefore fo'low that the Gauls or 
Celts, properly fo called, overran the world with their victorious 
arms. Perhaps the only way in which this fimilarity of language 
can be rationally accounted for, is by fuppofing that all nations have 
preferved fome remnants of the language fpoken at the time of the 
divifion of the earth among the Nohahide. Every {tep that has been 
made towards a general knowledge of the languages of the earth has 
been attended for the moft part with a theory, and theory has been 
added to theory, each exceeding the preceding one in extravagance 
and improbability. The refult however of a complete inveftization 
of languages will probably be, that the fuppofition we have men- 
tioned wil! be generally received. It contains nothing extravagant, 
it explains circumftances otherwife unaccountable ; it derives proba- 
bility from many parts of the mythology of the ancient heathens, 
and the fables of the ancient poets. Upon any of thefe feparately, 
little dependance can be placed, but when coupled with fimilarity of 
language, and a variety of circumftances refleCling light upon one 
another, they form a {trong body of probable evidence. This pro- 
bability is further ftrengthened by many paffeges in the hiftory of 
Mofes. As for thofe who reje& ail the evidence of facred and pro- 
fane hiftory upon the fubject of the origin of the human race and of 
language, it would be a vain attempt to reafon with them. Their 
own inventive brains have difcovered that mankind have {prung from 


—— 





* Mor Marusa, vox yere Cimbrica, nam Scrru quibus Cimbrica lingua 
fuit vernaceula, hanc vocem habuerunt. Plin, et Macrob. 
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fifhes and mn onkeys, and who fhall fet hiftory or probability againit 
the fruits of their fagacious heads? Peace be with them! Who envies 
a madman when he taacies himfelf an emperor ? 

The author concludes this chapter with an account of the expe- 
ditions of the Gauls, which are recorded in ancient hiltory, extols 
their valour in tie bombafiic ftyle of his country, 2 and obferves that 
their glory has only been equalled by that_of the French, their def- 
cendan:ts.* 

The author next proceeds to point out a variety of nations in 
Europe end Afia whofe lanunages refemble that ot the Celts. From 
feveral pafflages in the Greek hiftoriass he concludes, that thofe words 
in the Greek which are the fame with the Celtic, were derived from 
the Ceito-Scythians, He then traces the connection of the Celtic 
with the Hebrew, and gives a valt number of examples. ‘Ihe Hin- 
doo and Perfian languages are omitted, but thefe, of courfe, follow the 
Hebrew, at leaft as far as to ani.erthe author’s object. Upon the 
languages of Europe, efpecially upon thofe of the Scotch highlanders 
and the Welfh, he dwel.s with more minutenefs than is neceilary, 
and perfilts in proving what every one who has alluded to the fuvject 
is alreavy acquainted with. The next object of the author is to 
examine the namcs of the deities worfhipped by the heathens, and 
the qualities belonging to them. Thefe he labours to prove are ori- 
ginal Celtic wan but in a very unfatisfactory manner for the moft 
part: The only guide he follows is etymology, which is fo apt to 
lead aftray, and even his derivations are often forced and far fetched. 


He then endeavours to bes ve that the Greeks had derived many of 


their names for the planets, their cultoms any games, from the Celts; 
but as he only relies upon the fame guide, his conclufions muft be 
adopted with caution. The remaining ae the book, which forms 
a confilerable pation of it, is emp! loyed i in tracing the Celtic terms 
and names in various languages, for the elements, the different nations 
of Europe and Afia, their c apes, promontories, mountains, cities, and 
fo forth. In this part of his work the author is more fuccefsful 
than ufual, and fome of his obfervations are extremely ftriking. But 
he is {till very apt to give the reins too much to his imagination, and 
this often deilroys the we ight of his more forcible remarks. At the 
end of the work he has given a table of the order of defcent in the 
different langu ages of Europe, which is as follows. From the Celto- 
Scythic, or Celtic , which he confiders as the parent language, comes 
it the Cimbric or Runic, from which latter are formed the Danifh, 
Gothic, or old Dani fh, the Scandinavian, Gothic, or old Swedifh, the 
Norwegian, and the cela ndic: from the fame parent language (the 
Celtic) comes, 2dly, the Teutonic, or old German, from which are 





* Another inftance of national vanity. Whatever might be the glory of 
the Gauls in thefe expeditions, it can reflect litt'e on the prefent inhabitants 
of France, the Bretons excepted, 
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formed the Mzxfo-Gothic, the Anglo-Saxon, the Belgic or-Dutch, 
the modern diale&t of Switzerland, the vulgar Saxon and the Frize. 
landith, The Celtic has alfo, adly, pro‘uced the languages ot Bo- 
hemia, Poland, and of the greater part of the Ruflian empire, as well 
as the old Greck and Latin, with all the modern tongues that are 
formed from this laft fource. “The author concludes the whole with 
a gloffary of words from the Celto-Breton, each of which words he 
traces through a varicty of langu-ges. 

This book is cer ‘ainly not altogether deftitute of interefling in- 
formation, and invenious remarks. When we confider the fituation 
in which the author profecuted his enquiry; when we refle& that the 
work ‘was compofed, or, at leaft, the materials Prepared amidft the 
din of battle, and during the progrefs of a predatory and licentious 
army, it is impoffible not to allow the author fome praife for dili- 
gence and a love of learning. But thefe are the utmot{t boundaries to 
which we canadvance. Throughout the whole of his book he has 
reafoned only from etymology, than which nothing can be more un- 
certain. Indeed tne {phere in which he moved, and the few opportu- 
nities which he pollefled of acquiring comprehenfive views of his 
fubje@, rendered it impoffible for him to produce any thing great and 
fatisfactory. But his work contains fome valuable information, and 
may be confulied with advantage by thofe who may with to treat the 
fame fubjeét in a more tull and fatisfactory manner. 


Annales de L’ Imprimerie des Aldes ; ou Hiftoire de trois Manuce, et de 
leurs Editions. Par Ant. Aug. Renouard. 2 Tomes. 8vo, Pp. 846, 
Paris. 1802. 


HOSE who reftored the knowledge of the claflic authors of 

Greek and Roman literature, in Europe, and excited a chaftened 
tafte for their excellencies, about three hundred years fince, are, for 
many reafons, juitly numbered among the truc{t and moft efltimable 
benefactors of mankind. 

Perhaps none of thefe are more deferving of our grateful venera- 
tion than the three Manucci of Venice, Aldo the eider, Paulo his 
fon, and A/do his grandfon, They were printers in an age when al- 
mott every printer was, neceflarily, a man of extenfive and accurate 
learning. They were commentators and critics, at that period when 
the labours of iiluftrative and emendatory criticifm, were in the lan. 
guages and literature which they chiefly ftudied, the moft effentially 
ufeful, and the moft diffici It. “They were famous, even while living, 
as among the moft cloquent writers of their time. Aldo, the elder, 
was the publifher of the firft prinied editions of many of our beft 
Greek authors. Pauio, his fon, was the beft modern imitator, of 
Cicero’s ftyle, oad the beit commentator on his writings, Aldo, the 
grandfon, was the mofi popular profeflor of Latin eloquence that ‘had 
eyer been known in Italy, on 
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M. Renouard, therefore, deferves the thanks of all who take an 
intereft in the advancement of learning, and of the arts with which it 
is the moft intimately conneéted, for the induftry which he has em- 
ployed, in thefe Annais, to illuftrate the lives of the Aldi, and the 
hiftory of their prefs. De Thou, and others of their eminent con- 
temporaries, were the firft to pronounce due eulogies on their extra- 
ordinary merits. In Germany, Unger publifhed, in 1729, a learned 
work on the hiftory of thefe three printers. It was reprinted by 
Geret, at Wittemberg, in 1753, with notes correcting miltakes, and 
fupplying omiffions. Aldo, the elder, is, more exprefsly, the fubject 
of Unger’s work. Manni ‘publithed at Venice, a work more regu- 
larly hiftorical, on the life and publications of the elder Aldo. in 
1754 and 1758, Father Lazzeri printed at Rome a very minute and 
elaborate colle€tion of al! the remains and memorials which he could find 
in print or manufcript, to illuftrate the hiftory of Paulo Manucci. 
Nothing efcaped this learned Jefuit’s refearch that had the fmalleft 
relation to the hiftory of his hero. But, his book is more remarkable 
for labour and fidelity, than for jndgment or tafte, Inthe year 1726, 
Apoftolo prefixed to a tranflation of Cicero’s ‘ Epiftles to his 
Friends,” printed at Venice, an account of the Manucci, which is 
at once the moft elegant and the moft fatisfaétory work that has been 
publithed in Italy refpeQing this illuflrious family, It is not, how~ 
ever, accompanied with any catalogue of the d' ferent works printed 
at the Aldine prefs. Cardinal le Brienne, with the afliftance of his 
librarian, M. Laire, printed at Pifa, in the year 1790, a catalogue of 
the books printed by the Aldi: and that catalogue was reprinted, 
with emendations and additions, at Sienna, in 1791. M. Renoward 
having acquired, by purchale, in 1794, all the publications from the 
Aldine prefs, which were in the library of Cardinal de Brienne, to- 
gether with what materials the Cardinal poffeffed in manufcript, for 
the improvement of his catalogue ; and purchafing, afterwards, at a 
fale, a large colle€tion of notices relative to the Aldi, which had been 
put in writing, by the learned Abbot Mercier de St. Leger, was en- 
couraged by thefe acquifitions to enter upon a tafk which he had long 
fondly meditated, and thus produced the prefent work. 

Of the two volumes which it fills, one contains an accurately de- 
{criptive catalogue of all the books printed by the Aldi; the other is 
appropriated chiefly to the difp!ay o! the events of their lives, 

An elaborate, yet ingenuous, preface is the firft article in the fecond 
volume. It relates the author’s motives to this undertaking, indicates 
the fources from which his materials have been drawn, and {lates 
what he had to furmount, in bringing his work to that degree of per- 
feétion in which he has prefented it to us. 

The author then enters upon the biographical part of h’s work, 
from the zra of the birth of ALtpo, the elder. He was born in the 
year 1447. Baffiano, a fmal! town in the duchy of Sermenetta, was 
his birth place. He received his education, fucceffively, at Bafliano, 
Rome, and Ferrara, He became a favourite friend of the famous 
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Prince Giovanni Pico, of Mirandola, and tutor to his nephew, Al 

berto Pico, prince of Carpi. With the aiiftance of theie two noble. 
men, he was enabled, in 1488, to form an eftablifhment for prin: ing 
in the city of Venice. He defigned his own types, partly after the 
model of thofe which had been ufed as early as ¢. 172, by Vindelin of 
Spira, partly in imitation of the hand writing of the iHuftrious Pe. 
trarch. They were engraven and caft, under bis dire&tion, by Fran- 
cifco of Bologna. Aldo procured manuferipts to employ his prefs 
from all parts of Europe; cu'tivated the iriendthip of the moft learned 
men of the age; formed a fort of academy in his own houfe; and 
purfued the exercife of his art with zeal much more for the reflora- 
tion and advancement of learning than to acquire a fortune by it. 

In the year 1500, he took to wife the daughter of Andrea d’Afola, a 
printer, who had followed their common profeffion with a more fordid 
foirit, but with greater pecuniary fuccefs than Aldo. He met, after- 
wards, with various Jofies and difappointments, which, however, he 
furmounted, and by degrees retricved, He and d’Afola carried on 
their bufinefs, for fome years, in partnerfhip, towards the end of 
Aldo’s life. At nearly feventy years of age, this learned, laborious, 

ingenious, and noble- -minded man, died; leaving, by his wife, who 
was much younger than himfelf, three fons and one “daughter, His 
death was in the year 1515. 

The children of Aldo were educated, for fume time, with their 
mother, in the country ; and the bufinefs of the printing-houfe was, 
in the meanwhile, continued by their grandtather, and his tw 0 fons 
their uncles. Pauto Manuccl, the fecond fon of Aldo, beginning 
very early, to give proofs of a genius like his father’s, and to “evince a 
predileétion for the fame profefiion, was, upon this, removed from 
the country to Venice, and inftructed, with pecul liar care, under the 
direGtion of his father’s learned friends. He itudied with indefatiga- 
ble zeal and perfeverance. In the year 1533, he aiftumed the manage-~ 
ment of the printiny-houfe, for the beneft of rigors and the other 
heirs of his father and grandfather. The Latin claffics, and above 
all thefe, Cicero, were the favourite fubjeéts of his ttudics: and he 
employed his prefs chiefly, for (ome time, im giving new editions of 
the moft eminent among them. He afpired to write a Latin ftyle of 
exquifite purity and elegance; and, taking Cicero for his model, 
fhunned the ufe of ‘almoft ev ery form of expreffion of which there 
were not examples in that great orator’s writings ; and, by unwearied 
pains, actually fucceeded in compofing letters which appear as if they 
bad been written by Cicero himfelf with the moft carelefs eafe. In 
1535, Paulo was invited to Rome, with promiles of high patronage 
and promotion. He went, was well received, and had the honour to 
make his converfation acceptable to Marcello Ce ‘rvino, afterwards 
Pope Marcellus the Second ;.to Bernardo Maffei; to Annibale Caro; 
and to various other perfons ‘of diftin@ion and great perfonal merit. 
But, after feme months of diflipation and attendance among the great, 
without any immediate utility to his fortune, he became fick of fuch 
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gn idle and profitlefs way of life, and returned, in great impatience, 
to his ftudies and toils at Venice. For three years, he joined to his 
other bogngramnts, that of fuperintending the claflical ftudies of a 
patty of twelve young Venetian noblemen. In 1558, he went onan 
Eicon to fearch for certain unprinted manufcripts in a valuable 
library at Cefena, and in fome fimilar cojJe€tions in other parts of 
Jtaly. He, about the fame time, declined invitations to the profeflor- 
fhips of Latin cloquence, firft at Venice, afterwards at Padua. After 
afecond excurfion to Rent. he married, in the year 1546, Marghe- 
rita Odoni. He had, by this lady, four children, of whom a fon and 
a daughter are leadoudn to have A aa him. In the year i546, he 
became profeflor of eloquence and printer in an academy which Fedi- 
rigo Badoaro, a rich fenator of Venice, attempted to eftablith, on a 
noble and extenfive fcale, in that city. After the diffolution of Ba- 
doaro’s academy, Paulo Manucci, at the invitation of Pope Pius the 
Fourth, went, in 1561, to Rome, and, without relinguiihing his bufi- 
nefs in his native place, was there eftablithed as printer to his Holi« 
nefs, in cedibus Populi Romant, He continued ia this employment 
nine years, and printed with great beauty and accuracy a number of 
valuable ecclefiaftical works. Lofs of health, and difappointments in 
fortune, inducing him at the end of that time, to leave Rome; he 
pafled nearly the next two years of his life, from September 1570 
till che fummer of 1572, in excurfions to Piove del Sacco, Genoa, 
Reg: zio, Milan, Venice, and in tenporary refidences in each of thefe 
cities. At Rome he was gracioufly received by Gregory the Thir- 
teenth, then Pope, who atiigned to him a liberal and honourable 
fipend, without any condition of labour on Manucci’s part. In 
1573, his daughter was, with his appre, marricd to a young 
lawyer, On the 6th of Ap pril, 15743 he died, at the age of fixty-one 
years, nine months, and ow enty-fix days. He appcer to have been, 
in all the relations of life, a very worthy man, His letters, his il- 
luftrations of Cicero, and his treatifes on fubje&s in Roman anti- 
quities, diftinguifh him as one of the beft writers, and one.of the 
moft elegant and accurate fchola:s of the age in which he lived. As 
a printer he did not, indeed, pug in the prefs, for the firlt time, fo 
many manufcripts of the Grecian claflics as his father, but he was 
in no other refpect inferior to him, 

His fon, the younger Atpo, was born at Venice, in 1547; edu- 
cated with the ereateft attention and folicitude by his father; early 
praifed by Muretus and others of Paulo’s friends, as the mot pro- 
mifing boy they had ever known ; introduced to the public at the age 
of eleven years, as the author of a ‘fkilful and copious collection of the 
comparative elegancies of phrafeology in the Italian and the Latia 
languages. At the age of fourteen he publifhed an elaborate treatife 
on the orthography of the Latintongue. From 1561 to 1563, he ex- 
plored, under his father’s dire&ion, the Mufea and libraries in Rome. 
A treatife of his, **On the Marks of Abbreviation in Ufe among tbe 
Ancients,” was printed, together with a fecond edition of his work 
upon 
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wpon Orthography, at his father’s prefs in Rome, in the year 1566, 
He gave, allo, at Rome, in this early part of his life, an edition of the 
two hiftorical picces of Salluft, with the fragments of that euthor’s 
other writings, and with notes. To his fteady ditigence and prema. 
ture ingenuity and learning, his father was, then, induced to confide 
the dire@isn of the ptefs at Venice, while he bimfelf continued at 
Rome. In 1571, he publithed an edition of the hiftory cf Velleius 
Paterculus, in which it is a!ledged that he made a great and fomewhat 
pilfering and difinzenuous ufe of certain notes and various readings, 
communicated to him by the learned Dupuis (Putesnus) of Paris. 
He publifhed, in 1572, %* a Treatife in Praite of the Conttitution of 
the Venetian Republic.” That fame year he efpoufed Francefea 


Luctezia, a lady of the family of the Giunti, the famous printers of — 


Florence. In 1574, he became fole manager of the Aldine printing. 
houfe at Venice. In 1575, he brought out a treatife in Italian, Son 
the Phrafcology of Cicero's Epiiiles,” as, alfo, an ** Abftra& of his 
own Treatiie on Latin Orthography,” and a {mall ** Differtation on 
Letter-Writing,” which he addre fed to Muretus, In 1576, he pub. 
lifhed a curious effiy, De Quafitis per Epifiolam, in which he endea. 
voured to explain thirty of the moft remarkable difficulties in Roman 
Antiguities. He was, about this time, novinated Profeflor of Polite 
Literature, and Le@turer in the Venetian Chancery, to mftruct fuch 
young perfons as wifhed to qualify themfelves for the fun@tions of 
fecretaries to the republic. He fhade, in 1578, with very little pre- 
vious ftudy, a very eloquent funeral oration on Bernardo Rettario, 
Ambaflador from the Duke of Savoy to the Venetian republic. He 
gave, in 1581, an edition of Cenforinus. In 1582, he paid a vifit to 
Cardinal Borromeo, at Milan. He publifhed, in 1583, an edition of 
the works of Cicero, in ten volumes folio. In 1524, he wrote and 
publifhed a fmall rreatife in Lalian, which he entituled, ** The Per. 
fee Gentleman,” 1n 1585, he accepted an invitation to the Profeflor- 
fhip of Eloquence at Bologna, then vacant by the death of the famous 
Carolo Sigonia. The iait work he publifhed at Venice, was “a 
Colle€tion of Phrafes from the Works ot Terence ;” and his firft 
publication at Bologna, was a Comimentary on Horace’s Epode De 
Laudibus Vite Ruftice. He publithed, at the fame place, in 1586, a 
valuable ‘* Hiffory of the Life of Cefmo de Medici.” Soon after, he 
was invited by the Great Duke Ferdinand, the fon of Cofmo, to the 
Profeflorfhip of Eloquence in the Univerfity of Pifa, with emolu- 
ments fo much more confiderable than thofe he engaged at Bologna, 
that he was induced toemdrace the offer, He went to Pila in 1587 ; 
and there took the degree of Doétor in the Civil and the Canon Law. 
in November 1588, he yielded to repeated folicitations, by which he 
was called to the Chair of Eloquence at Rome, which had been kept 
vacant for him ever fince the death of his own and his father’s friend, 
Ant. Muretus, in 1585. He removed his whole library from Venice 
to Rome; had apartments and a table affigned to him in the Vatican; 
and, till the year 1597, continued to live there in good reputation, and 
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inthe indefatigable profecution of his literary labours. On the 28th 
of October, 1597, he died, at the age ot fifty years, eight months, and 
twenty-two days. He was the laft of his race; all his children havy- 
ing died voung, before hims—This is an abflraét of the principal faéts 
in M. Renou: rd’s account of the lives of the three ge 

The reft of this volume its filled with co pi sof publ “ ‘ts executed 
in favour of Aldo the elder, by the fenate of Venice, and by different 

ntiffs; with no" es of Aldo’s earlier catalogues ; with lifts of the 
publications of Andrea D’Afola, of the books printed by Bernard 
Torregiano at adie and of ne Lyonnefe counterteits of the Aldine 
editions ; and with feveral other kindred articles of fufficient import- 
ance. 

The firft volume we have chofen to mention after the fecond; be- 
caufe it is fimply a catalogue—full indeed, accurate, and inter Iperfed 
with many curious bibliograp yhical anecdotes of all the publications 
which proceeded out of the Aldine prefs from the time of its firft 
eflablifhment to the death of the younger Aldo. 

Of this whole work, we mult, in candour, acknowledge, that it is 
evidently executed with diligence, judgment, and tafe, for which its 
author deferves great — It is worthy of the infpeétion of every 
feholar. It deferves a place in every claflical library. It is, in our 
opinion, the more’ commendable for being fent out without any of 
thofe loftv and extravagant pretenfions by which Fren chmen, when 
they execute a good thing tn Iiterature, too often contrive to make us 
loathe its merits. 


Influence de ’ Habitude fur la Faculté de penfer, &c. 


The Influence of Habit on the F. culty of TI Thinking, a VY Aowhich 
gaine d the Prize on that ( Jueftion propo ed by, the Cla/s +e Moral 
and Political Science in the National Lnfl tituteé. By } ’, Maine 


Biran. Paris, An. XI. 180 


HE author fets out by marking a diftinflion between /en/fation 

and perception. .He oblerves that though it is obvious that all 
our imprethons, of whatever kind, are gradually weakene d by con- 
tinual or frequent repetition, yet w hile fome feem entirely obliterated 
by conflant ufe, others, at the fame time that they are weakened, not 
oniy retain their ar 2a, y, but even acquire a greater devree of 
precifion. ‘[hefe pofitions are illuftrated by a number of examples. 
The whole refult of which may be tu! ly explained by one 
Which the author has not produced. To the ear that is conftantly 
ufed to the repetition o any found, as the ringing of bells, the noife 
of -a cafes ade, Re . the effeét in time will be hardly. noticed ; but let 
the mind be direéted to any for und, fo as to try to analyze its particular 
hature, as in mufical founds, the fame caufe which weakens the force 
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of the impetus will enable the ear to examine and analyze with greater 
accuracy, 

This fubje& is purfued, through the greateft part of the work, with 
much ingenuity, and accompanied by many happy illuftrations. The 
obfervation of the author on the advantages, both the poet and the 
painter derive from receiving their firft impreflions amid pitturefque 
and romantic {cenery, are very happy. 


“Tf,” he fays, “ fometimes a fort of infiinét of the beautiful, the grand, 
and the fublime, of every fpecies, feem to draw the man of genius out of 
the. confined circle of real objects to tranfport him into an imaginary world, 
where the elements are all of his own creation, and every thing is adorned 
and arranged according to his own fancy, habit {till reftrains him in his 
excurfions by a kind of ¢entripetal force. They are the clouds of his na- 
tive fky that glow beneath his pencil, it is the earth of his native foil 
that furnifhes the materials with which he buiids his enchanted palaces, 
That perfection of nature which he conceives, which he feems to acquire 
from in{piration, is nothing more than an ornamented copy, of what firf 
attracted his attention, and gave an impuife to his infant fenfations.” 


We have given already an ilJufiration of our own, we will now 
give one of the author’s, of the accuracy of perception being increafed 
by the deficiency of /enfation. ** We may recolle& the expreffion 
of Madame La Sabliere to Le Fontaine, on his noticing a fear on her 
face, after a conftant habit ot intimacy for twenty years. Ah, my 
friend, you love me no longer. When our minds are animated by 
any fentiment at all energetic we diftinguifh nothing.. We feel too 
much to be able to percezve, and when habit has blunted the fenfa- 
tions we fee for the firft time things as they really are.” In this 
mixture of gallantry with philofophy we recognize a Frenchman of the 
old {chool. 

Notwithftanding this the author makes fome very judicious remarks 
on the fatal confequence of the pafhon of youth being enflamed and 
prematurely brought forward, by books of a certain tendency, nor do 
novels, when love is drawn in its moft fentimental form, efcape his 
cenfure. However unfafhionable the doétrine may be, we do not 
entirely diffent, even as to the laft article; but the author writes with 
too free a hand for us tranfcribe. 

We with, however, we had no other charge to bring againft Mr. Biran 
than freedom of expreflion employed in a good caufe; weare forry to 
fee his work flrongly tin€tured throughout with that diflike to revealed 

xeligion which is fo much the charafleriftic of his country. But in 
this ateempt, as mutt always be the cafe when the fhafts of human wit 
are direéted againft the impenetrable fhield of divine truth, his wea- 
pons are unavailing; and we may fay, as the poet fays of the feeble 
effort of Priam, 
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Fefeburun, oder unpartheyifche Beleuchtung dem Fudentheume neuerdings 
gemachten Vorwurfe. In Brief Von Aaron Wolfsfohn, &c. 


Breflaw. Pp.233. 8vo. 1804. 


Or Impartial Expofition of the latef? Objections and Reproaches brought 
against Fudaifm and the Fews, Se. 


‘es Jews are numerous, induftrious, and rich, in Germany. 
Yet, they have, there, againft them, even much more than in 
England, prejudices of religion, of mercantile jealoufy, of old habitual 
contempt and diflike; In this revolutionary age, the Jews have found 
advocates who infift that all the profcribing laws against them 
ought to be, in every country, abrogated, as fhamefully cruel and un- 
juft. The Jews claim to be heard by that humanity which fo ftrongly 
pleads in favour of the negroes. But, on the other hand, the preju- 
dices and interefts of their adverfafies are doubly alarmed, when,—no 
longer content to enjoy the advantages of fociety, by fufferance, and as 
it were in ftealth,—the Jews claim tobe put, in all refpeéts, on an equa- 
lity with the other fubjeéts of the different governments under which 
they live. “They have recently made fuch claims, in the way indeed 
of folicitation, and with the offer of pecuniary compenfation for the 
new advantages which they afk, at Frankfort, and in others of the free 
imperial cities in Germany. ‘Their rights, their fufferings, the merits 
and demerits of their national character, and every topic of odium or 
favour in their hiftory, have, in confequence of thefe incidents, be- 
come, of late, in that country, fubjects of eager literary difcuffion. 
Mr. Wolfsfohn’s work now before us, truely deferves the praife of 
the candid andrational. It will be read with pleafure by all who take 
an intereft in the fate of the Jews, and all who are curious in watching 
the progrefs and the fluctuations of national prejudice and policy. 


Reife, Scenee und Abeuthener xu Waffer, und zu Lande. Von Fredrick 
Lauun. Leipfic. Junius. Price i rtlr., 16 gr. 


Scenery and Adventures of a Fourney, performed by Land and Water. By 
Frederick Laune, &c. 1804. 


HE natne of this writer is popular in the light and elegant lite- 
rature of Germany. From the very title alone of this work, 
the reader will eafily conceive it to be a combination of defcription, 
remark, and fentiment, now humorous, now pathetic, fomewhat in 
the manner of Sterne. It is precifely fuch. We do not deny that 
it may have afforded good entertainment to German readers of genius. 
But, we fhould not think of eagerly recommending it for tranflation 
into Englifh. 


Hh2 Corpus 
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Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum; curd Eichftadi et Sociorum. WM. T. 
Ciceronis, Sc. Epiftola, ian edidit Foan Aloys. Martyni- Laguna: 
M. T. Cicercnis Rhetorica ; recenfuit et illufiravit C.G. Schutz, 
Vol. I.—Eutropit Breviarium Hiftorie Romane; recenfuit, ie, 


C. H. Tzfehucke. -Gofchen. Leipfic. 1804. 
oe are the firft parts in the publication of a complete and 


elaborate edition of the works of all the claffical writers of an. 
cient Rome, which has been commenced, this year, at Leipfic, 
Eichfladt and Boettiger are the principal editors, But they are sided 
by many learned afliftants. In Cicers’s Epifiles to his Friends alone, Mr. 
Martyni- Laguna has, by the diligent collation of manuferipts and 
former printed editions, correéted the text in not fewer than four 
thoufand paflages. ‘The fheets are, in the prefs, revifed again and 
again, by different men of learning, with all the care which ufed to be 
exercifed in the printing-houfes of the Aldi, the Stephens, the 
Plantins, the Elzevirs, or the Toulis’, The édition is printed, for 
every author in the collection, i in feveral forms. “The moft fumptu- 
. ous and fplendid form gives the work ina large type, on a rich vellum 
paper, in fmal] quarto, with large margins: of this, few copies are 
printed: and the price is five rixdoliars for every fix-and-twenty 
fheets of the copy. The fame compofition of types is imprefled, 
alfo, on a fine French writing paper, with narrower margins, and ina 
large o€tavo form: this is fold at one rixdollar fix gr. for every fix. 
and-twenty fheets. The text and notes are, at the fame time, printed 
with a {pecies of neat fmall types, caft of purpofe. Of the copies 
thus printed, a fmall number are on a fine paper, hot prefled, ina 
{mall quarto form, and at the price of four rixdollars for every fix- 
and-twenty fheets. A much more confiderable number are on a good 
white printing paper, at eighteen gr. for the fame quantity of fheets, 
Such of the claflics as are in more general ufe in {chools, are, alfo, 
printed without the notes, at the fame price. This undertaking is 
Jaubable and magnificent. The execution is, in the parts publifhed, 
trucly worthy of ‘the defi; gn. We fhall be glad to fee the whole fuc- 
cefsfully completed. 


Volifiandiges Lexicon, der Garinerey und Botantk; oder Alpha- 
beti/che Befchreibung vom Wartung und nutzen, Sc. VonF. 
G. Dietrich, Herzovt. Weimars Hotg gartner. Vierter Bands. 
gr. 8 Weimar. Gedickes. 


HE Germans are, at this moment, above all other people in the 
world, they who write of every thing, tranflate every thing, 
imitate every thing, invent every thing. a is nothing almoft ia 
art or nature, with books upon which their preflesdo not teem. The 
Britifh nation, the French, the Italians, no fooner make an lin prove- 
ment in any one branch of human knowledge or exertion, than the 
Germans 
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Germans eagerly make it their own. The number of difcoveries and 
inventions which have had their origin m Germany, is perhaps grea- 
ter than that of the difcoveries and inventions to which any other 
country has given birth. And, as Lucilius of old, whether merry or 
fad, ufed, upon every occalion that was particularly affecting to “his 
mind, fill to fummon his biifk but traipfy mufe to extemporaneous 
verfe-making ; fo that thing is not to be named or thought, that fhall 
intereft a tew Germans to- day, and not become the fubjeét of a 
rinted book in their language to-morrow. 

In thole aris efpecially, and that [cience, which enable man to im- 
rove the natural fertility of the earth, the Germans, if they have not, 
of themfelves, and as inventors, made, of late, remarkable progrefs, 
have, however, watched and adopted the improvements of the Engtith, 
within thefe laft tozty years, with an afliduity and a keennefs of atten- 
tion, the moft admirable and the moft bencficial. We poflefs 1 
work of merit and popularity, on botany, agriculture, or any other 
branch of rural economy, which the Germans have not made their 
own by tranflation. There is fcarce a praétice in gardening or huf- 
bandry which has been in this. country aj pproved, that is not already 
either in common ufe or eager trial in ones ny. This Gardener’s 
Didtionary, by Mr. Dietrich, derives its chief value from the Englith 
materials which it contains. Tothefe it, however, adds fo m many 
particulars of the economy of gardening peculiar to Germany, that, 
when our author fhall have completed his work, it will certainly de- 
ferve a place inthe library of every Englith landholder, farmer, and 
gardener, who underftands the German | language. 


Voyage de trois Mois en Angleterre, en Ecoffe, et en Irlande pendant l Eté 
dean IX. (1801, v. ft.) Par Marc- Augufte Picter, Profeileur de 
Philofophie et de Phyfique expérimentale dans |’Acadénie de 
usdee, Affocié de l’Inititut ‘National, Memre des S ciétés 
Royales de Londres et d’Elinburgh, de Athénée de Lyon et de 
plufieurs autres Corps littéraires; d+ la Société de Phylic et 
Hiftoire naturelle de Genéve et Préfi lent de la Sociéte etablie dans 
la meme ville pour l’avancement des Arts. A Geneve. De 
PImpr. dela Bibliothéque Britannique, et fe trouve ciez Manget, 
J. J. Pafchoud, Libraires; et a Paris, Magimel, Libsaire, quai 
des Aug. No. 73. An XI. (1802, v. ft.) 


A Tour of three Months in England, Scotland, and Ireland, during the 
Year {X. (i.e. 1801.) By Marc- peer Pictet, Profeflor of 
Philc ofophy and e experimen ntal Phy fics in the Academy of Geneva, 
&c., &e, 


S the Englifh reader cannot poffibly derive any information re- 
lative to the ftate of his own country from the obfervations of a 
foreigner during a three months tour, a book of this kind can be 
Only intereftinz, by fhewing in what light many of our cuftoms 
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and improvements appear to an intelligent ftranger ; and as we con. 
ceive that from fuch obfervations both amufement and advantage may 
be derived, we fhall lay fome extracis from paflages of this defcrip. 
tion before our readers. | 
The author, who, it appears, had been in England three years be. 
fore, gives the following account of the alteration he found in our me. 
tropolis fince that time, the letter from which it is taken is dated 


July 1801. 


« I find London much enlarged in three years, The ftreets and the great 
Places, which are called {quares, advance themfelves into the country towards 
the north, with a very rapid progrefs; it is a kind of vegetation of that great 
polypus which torments England. Iam told that the population does not 
encreafe in proportion with this enormous encreafe of buildings, and that it 
is the confequence of a change of manners. The merchants, who before 
-exclufively inhabited the central part of the town, which is called the city, 
confider it now as part of their happinefs to live in another quarter than 
that where their bufinefs lies; it is poffible that their health may benefit by 
it; but certainly it is a fafhion profitable to the architect. A {mall houfe 
of three windows in front, with the kitchen under ground (as it always is 
here), with three ftories, viz. ground floor, firft floor, and garret [here the 
profeffor omiis a florey |, with two rooms in a ttorey, cofts, when finithed, 
1200]. fterling, and if we confider how money has funk in value in England 
the price is little; but the houfes are in proportion with it, they are built 
with extreme flightnefs, and give {ome uneaiinels to pafiengers, even at that 
period when the fhell only is finifhed.” 


Monfieur Pictet gives this defcription of the {tage-coaches about the 
metropolis. 


«« Public coaches of every fort, of every form, fet out every hour for the 
environs of the capital, and every day for the principal provincial towns; 
the great roads afford a continual public exhibition. Some carriages have ten 
places within, and as many on the top. We fee thefe moving mountains 
coming ata diftance, drawn by four horfes only, at a full trot, whom the 
coachman never whips, and who excite the envy of more than one con- 
noifeur, by their fine fhape, their fhining coat, and their a€tive and bold 
pace. We feem at a diftance to fee flags of different colours flying on the 
roof, they. are the ribbons, the aprons, and the petticoats, of thofe Englilh 
women, fo modeft in other relpecis, who are not afraid to exhibit themfelves 
aloft, to the inconvenience of the wind, doubled by the celerity of the 
vehicle; but the enormous vehicle no fooner reaches you than it is already 
at a difiance, and the eye of the moft inquifitive obferver is difappointed.” 

The defcription is animated, mais c’cff un pue Francaife. We have 
foon afterwards an account nearly as long and particular of the mail 
coaches, we fhall only quote the introduction. ‘* The invention of 
the mail coach, in my opinion, is one of thefe which may indicate 
a civilization carried to its maximum.” 

The account the author gives of a Sunday at Holyhead, where he 
ftopped, in his return from Ireland, and his refle&tions on it are fa 
gocd, that we fhall lay them before our reader without abridgement. 
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« When T left it,” he fays, “ people was at church, for it was Sunday ; 
J met no one in the ftreets. The tide was out, and one would have been 


Aempted to fay that the thips, lying on their fides, as they then do, had been 


alfo obedient to the divine law. On my return, I fcund all the avenues 

opled with walkers of every rank and every age. The day was charming 
{the author fays swserde], aud every body was anxious to profit by it; I met 

roups of different forts, here whole families, there the children, anda little 
Fcther the hufband and wife; in every place a population well looking and 
well dreiled, their countenances animated by gaiety, and bearing the im- 
preflion of happinefs. Alas! iaid [to myfelf, when will this day, this Sun- 
day, {o welcomed in this country, return to the Chriftians of France; this 
day, when the people, ulefully recalied to religious thoughts, by the awful 
and confoling ceremonies of public worfhip, find in the employment of the 
reft of the day arelaxion, an enjoyment that the idle cannot know, and the 
neceflity cf which we feel fo much at prefent? What a happy affociation is 
that of the duties of religion, with the pleafure of rett earned by labour! In 
what new inititution will this advantage ever be found? The gaiety of 
thefe good people made me fad ;—I was jealous for my countrymen.” 


The laft fentence is accompanied by a flattering note of the Editor 
on the reftoration of Chriftianity by Buonaparteé. 

The author defcribes alfo the agricultural exhibition at Woburn, 
and {peaks in high terms of the attention and civility he received in this 
county. Among the perfons whom he praifes for their hofpitality 
and kindnefs, he diftinguifhes Sir Jofeph Banks, Mr. Edgworth and 
his family, in Ireland, and above all Count Rumford, whofe portrait 
he has prefixed to the book, and of whofe hou‘e and way of living, in 
Brompton-row, he gives a very circumftantial account. We fhall 
infert only one fentence from it. ‘* The houfchold arrangement is 
managed with the greateft fimplicity, and the greateft regularity; and 
I cannot even picture to my fancy a life more pleafant, more com/ort~ 
able (why may we not receive a word which our language wants ?) 
than that which is paficd there.” We anfwer the queftion thu, be- 
caufe comfortable is a word that is not wanted in the languase of 
Frenchmen, fince it is a feeling of which Frenchmen have never had 
any idea, and which they feem very far from being in the way to ace 
quire, 


Fables de Logman, &c. 


Fables of Loqman, firnamed the Wife: in Arabic; with a French Per- 
fion ; anda prefatory Account of that celebrated Fabuiift. Caio, 
printed in the year 1799. A {mall volume, in 4to. 


ABLES are, among all nations, one of the fpecies of the litera- 
ture of fancy, which have been the earlieft and the moft natu- 
tally produced. “That fame ignorance of the Laws of Caufation, 
which makes the favage and the barbarian to afcribe every remarkable 
Hh 4 phzno- 
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henomenon of nature to the interpofition of a particular divinity, 
feads them to attribute to plants and brute animals, the fame energies 
of fentiment and reafon, of which they were confcious in them/elves, 
‘Trees and wild beafis aie made to {peak by nearly the fame error of 
penn and imagination, that peoples the woods with Dryads, 
‘'auns, Satyrs, and huntrefs nymphs, that fancies a god to pour the 
waters of every ftream, that places aflemblies of the gods on the fum. 
mit of every mountain, that looks for indications certainly prophetic 
of the future, in the flights of birds, or the appearances of the entrails 
of animals which are flain. ‘he origin of apologues and fables, is 
thus referable to that which has been, every where, the period of the 
infancy of civil wifdom. 

All ancient literature is full of the praifes of Pilpay, Loqman, and 
Fifop. The firftis faid to have been the author of the mott ancient 
and the beft fables in the Sanfcrit literature of India. The fecond 
was a Perfian, an A%thiopian, or an Arab, whofe fables have been 
preferved to us, in the language of Arabia. The third was a Phry- 
gian, the flave of a Grecian maiter, whofe chief merit was, perhaps, 
that of being the firft to make known in Greek, fables before his 
time old in the languages of Perfia and other parts of the Eaft. 

This edition of the works of Logman was executed in the French 
prefs at Cairo, when the French were lately mafters of Egypt. Asan 
edition diftinét from others, it poffefies no fignal merit. It exhibits 
no Notitia Literaria of the work, its’pr:fervation, its fortunes in ma- 
nufcript, its firft printing, and the feveral previous editions through 
which it may have pafled: It gives no collations of editions. and ma- 
nufcripts, no various readings, no conjectural emendations. It has 
but little typographical elegance. The *rench tranflation is exe: uted 
without any confiderable merit in the refpeéts of either clofe fidelity to 
the original, or beauty and propriety of rrench expreffion. 


Yet, the publication deferves notice, as a fpecimen of what the 


French attempted to do, while they were mafters of Egvpt. The 
idea of inftructing the-Arabian Literati in the language of France, by 
joining a French verfion to a work fo popular in the Eaft, as the Fa- 
bles of Loqman, was far from being ill-conceived. It was very po- 
litic employment for the prefs of Cairo, to put it to work upon fucha 
thing as this. Happily, however, the bafenefs, and worfe than bar- 
barian villainy, which the French, in Egypt, mingled with their po- 
Jicy, were fuch as to defeat their enterprize in all its parts. 

A few uncertain anecdotes of the life of Loqman, are given in the 
beginaing of this fmall book. The tradition among the Arabians and 
Perfians, is, that he was an A@thiopian by birth; was brought by the 
chances of the Slave Trade, from Africato Judza; and, being fold 
to an Hebrew mafter, there pafled his life, as a fhepherd, at the time 
when he wrote the Fables. ‘Whe era in which he flourifhed, is faid 
to have been, during the reigns of David and Solomon. He is faid, 
in the Eaft, to have written apologues, parables, and proverbs to the 
number of 10,000. Some have found plaufible reafons tor fuppolkag, 
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that Logman and Ai(sp were the fame perfon. The Perfian poet Ge- 
lal: edyn relates ; that Logmran, upon an ¢ ccujation, that he had ftolen 
fruits v. ‘hich be knew. to.have been eaten by | ome flaves, propofed to 
his mafler to make both him and thear drink, as a teilt, Nas ‘ge quanti+ 
ties of hot water; and that the other flaves, then vomited the fiu'ts 
they had {w allowed , while Loqman, who had taken none, was clearly 
acquitted by the te! i of the hot water. Weaheb, an old commentator 
op the Koran, mentions Leqman to have been the author of the 
pointed obfervation, ‘* that the tongue and the heart are the beft parts 
of man, and the worlt.” The poet Sédy relates, that Loqman, 
when aty:fed to give wholefome moral advice to certain robbers who 
had pillaged him, made anfwer.—* No file can brighten the iron 
which is entirely confumed by ruft.” The 31ft Chapter of the Ko- 
ran is intituled ** The Chapter of Loqman: And Mahomet appears 
to have availed himfe!f of the authority of this fage, in erder to com- 
mand refoeét tothe doctrine of the unity of the Divine Nature. ‘The 
number of Fables. in this colle€tion is 37. They are all well known 
in Ewopean literature. : 


Nouveaux Memoires Fiftarique, Se. 


New Hifforical Memoirs on the Seven Yvar’s War. By M. De Ket- 
row, ancient Captain in the Service of Pruffia. ‘Tranflated from 
the German. 2 vols. Paris. 1803. 


‘. ‘O write a new Hiftory of a War, on which fo much has been 


lready written, fo as to throw any frefh lights on it, does not 
feem very eafy: thele Memoirs, however, are fo far valuable, as 
they give the opinion of an eye-witnefs of moft of the principal events 
they record ; and who, though actually engaged in moft of the bat- 
tles, was of fuch a rank as not to be refpontible for any of the confe- 
quences, and therefore molt likely to be impartial in his narrative, 
What, however, he gains in impartiali ty, he may lofe in the means 
of information, asa perfon whofe exertions are confined to the com- 
mand of a platoon, can hardly have an opportunity of obferving the 
extended and compticated movements of a large army. 

The author of this Work, though he praifes in high terms the mi- 
litary character of Frederick, is not at all {paring of cenfure on parti- 
cular occafions, and fhews, in many inftances, that battles were loft 
by his rafhnefs and imprudence, and gained by the fkill of his ge- 
nerals. 

Mr. De Ketrow concludes his account of the victory gained by Fre- 
derick over the French at Rofbach, with this obfervation on their na- 
tional military malay r. ** Here the national character of the French 
was clearly fhewn; their courage is as eafily kindled as it is extin- 
guifhed ; they sews up tothe enemy with the greateft emt 
lat 
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but fhould any unforfeen accident happen, they eafily give themfelyes 
up to defpondency. | Succefs alone can encourage the French to new 
victory.” To this the author adds in a note, ‘** I had an opportuni. 
ty, after the battle, to eonverfe with feveral officers of the regiment 
of Provence: I afked them how far they thought their army might 
then be got? * Really, Sir,’ replied one of them, ¢ I think many of 
our troops are already arrived in France.’ 1 could not forbear laugh. 
ing heartily at fo abiurd an anfwer, but I at the fame time pitied the 
ignorance of the Frenchman, who made his defeated countrymen in 
one night take a leap of 60 or 70 German miles.” Here the fimpli- 
city of the German Captain miftakes the ftrong expreffion by which 
the Frenchman cenfures the timidity of his countrymen, for a dong 
fide geographical error, 

The following anecdotes will fhew our readers the ideas M. De Ket. 
row has of the tragi¢-comic ; and the clemency of the illuftrious Frede. 
rick. After defcribing the fanguinary battle of Zorndorf, the author 
proceeds, 


«« But, my readers, turning from the bloody picture I have juft drawn, 
will, perhaps, be obliged to me for relating a tragi-comic anecdote, which 
proves, that fometimes the mott A/easant incidents, will {ufpend the horrors 
of the tragic fcenes of war. When the regiment of the Prince of Pruflia 
drove the Ruilians ‘from Galgengrund, who were firing from behind the 
trees, a foldier of the enemy threw himfelf at the feet of Lieutenant Hagen, 
crying out, ‘ Ah, dear Sir, pity me, fave my life!’ Afionifhed to finda 
Frenchman among thefe barbarian hordes, Hagen afked him with gaiety, 
* What the devil do you do in this curfed place” He was holding out his 
hand to the Frenchman, when a non-commiflioned officer followed him at 
the fame moment with his fword drawn, and laid him dead at the feet of 
his deliverer. Hagen revolted at this, but he did not dare reproach the 
non-commiflioned officer, becaufe orders had been iffued to give no quarter.” 


Few of our countrymen will find much pleafantry in this anecdote, 
any more than they will much humanity in the rigour with which 
Frederick enforced the order to give no quarter, in the anecdote which 
immediately follows :— 


« Col. Waknitz, having taken under his prote@tion a Ruffian officer, who 
had implored his mercy, was lefs patient than Hagen: he fhot with his pif 
tol one of the body-guard who attempted to kill the Ruffian officer, afler he 
had furrendered at difcretion. However juft the indignation of the brave 
Waknitz might be, and however excufable his a@ion was at the tribunal 
of humanity, it contributed, neverthelefs, to draw on him that dijgrace 
which he afierwards received from the king.” 


As fo much is known of the public character of Frederick, we fhall, 
from the book before us, prefent him in a new light, and as a writer 
of perfonal fatire, and, though a monarch and a conqueror, fuffering 


in fome degree from the refentment of thofe he fatirized. 


« Frederick amufed himfelf in the bofom of literature, amid the tatignes 
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of war: he kept up a correfpondence with Voltaire, B’Alembert, and fe- 
veral other celebrated literary chara@ters. His natural tafte for poetry often 
infpired him with fatires, when he made himfelfamends for all the wrongs 
his enemies had done him, not {paring them in the leaft. As he had for- 
merly enflamed the rage of Elizabeth, by a copy of verfes, when he alfo 
allowed himfelf to irritate Maria Therela, by a very cutting f{troke of ca- 
Jamny, fo he now addreffed a very keen invective againft Choifeul ;to Vol- 
faire. Voltaire had the indifcretion to communicate this to the Miniiler, 
who never forgave Frederick for the infult.” 


We fhall conclude our account of this article with a relation the 
author gives of the attempt on the life of the King of Portugal, in 
the year 1759, which is quite different from every other relation of 
that extraordinary event. 


‘‘ It is proved that the Duke D’Aveiras had placed two of his fervants to 
fire on the carriage, where the King was wounded, but it was not againit 
the monarch that the ftroke was meant; the blow was intended to fall on 
Pedro Taxeiro, his valet-de-chambre, who was fufpected of having a defign 
on the life of the Duke, It was on the carriage of the valet-de-chambre 
that they fired: it was without any efcort, and the moment of the attack 
was exactly that when the King was accuftomed to prefide at his council, 
Thefe circumitances are fufficient to prove, that the Duke had no delign to 
allailinate the King, even if it were not attefled by other credible eviden- 
ces. It unfortunately happened, that the King availed himfelf of the mo- 
ment, when he was tuppofed to be otherwife engaged, to vifit his mifirefs, 
and made ufe of the carriage of his valet-de-chambre; and by a ftill more 


unfortunate accident, one of the balls wounded him in his arm. It was the 


Marquis de Pombal, prime minifier, and the King’s favourite, who di{co- 
vered the author of this attenipt ; he was not ignorant that the attempt was 
directed againit the valet, and not againft the King; but his unbounded 

ride induced him to make wie of this circumflance to get rid of the Duke 

’Aveiras, and the family of Tavora, whole influence gave umbrage to his 
ambition. He had not much dithculty in perfuading the intimidated mo- 
narch that his life had been threatened ; and he knew how to give fo much 
probability to the pretended plot, that all the world gave credit to it. By 
thefe means he was the real author of thofe capital punifhments which were 
inflicted on many perfons of the highett diftinction, who were entirely inno- 
cent of the crime of which they were acculed. By this alfo Pombal pres 
pared for the perfecution which the Jefuits experienced in Portugal, and 
which ended in their banifhment from that kingdom. The pofleflions of 
the order, as well as of thofe who perithed on the fcaffold, were confiicated 
to the ule of the Crown, and it was calculated that they amounted to a third 
of the value of the whole kingdom.” 


This fingular event, which appears to belong principally to the 
hiftory of Portugal, forms a very ftriking feature in the general hif- 
tory of Europe, if we are to look on it as the author fuggefts, as the 
primary caufe of the abolition, or rather difperfion of the Jefuits; to 
the mixture among the mafs of mankind, of an order of men diftin- 
guifhed for their abilities, their intrigue, and their fway over thofe 


who were devoted to them, and defected and deprefled by thofe go, 
vernments 
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vernments which it had before been their intereft to fupport, the fu. 
ture hiftorians of thefe times may, perhaps, impute much of thefe 
‘calami ties, which have afflifted mankind. ‘Thofe who have * heads 
to contrive, tongues to perfuade, and hands to execute any 1 mifchief,” 
were 28 ready inftruments for ana chy and atheifm, as they had 
been for fuperitition and defpotifm. 


D. Rubnkenii Elogium T. Hemfter buf ; ; ef Vita D. Ruhnkenii, Aut- 
tore D. Wyii tenbachio. Lu; gdunt — Vv. et Anfrele damit. Apud A, et 
K Fonkacp p et P * den Heng fi. & OQ. P pe 407. 1800. 


WV lenbach’ A} Life of Rubnken, Se 


el 


ri “riE contents of this elegant volume are already well known on the 
A continent, and are di no common eitimaticn among thofe who 
have a true love for claffical literature, and adifcerning reverence for 
the chara¢ter of a Coryphoeus in illuftrative and emendatory criticifm, 
They are the compoflitions of two of the moft eminent fcholars that 
taught at Leyden and Amiterdam in the eighteenth century. The 
conmmmemorate the lives and fiudies of three as worth iy and ingenious 
men, as have ever made a figure in Greek and Roman erudition, 
They include, in great part, the hil (tory of claflical learning in Hol- 
Jand and Germany, for more oe half a cen tury. “They are, more- 
over, enriched with two valuable Noa epiftles by Dr. Richard Bent- 
Jey, which were never before pub ith 

The eulogy of Hemsrernuts, by iy SET isthe firft piece in the 
volume. It is written with uncommon purity, proptie ty, and energy 
of Latin ftyle. ‘There is, in it, more of the manner and phrafeology 
of Salluft, than of any other Latin author. Yet, the author is far 
from confining himfelf implicitly in it to the mere imitation of Salluft, 
There are places in which he feems to have derived his infpiration, 
in a good meafure, from Cicero. And his fentences have often that 
ftructure and that diftinétnefs which belong rather to our beft compo- 
fitions in the vernacular languages of modern ti mes, than to the claf- 
fical remains of antiquity. “This eulogy is, in the whole, for ele- 
gance and propriety of compofition, for vigour of eloquence, for clear 
difcrimination of the moral and literary charaéter of the perfon to 
whofe memory it is facred, for the maxims of moral wifdom, for the 
truths in philofophy, for the principles of rational criticifm which it 
involves, inferior to nothing of the fame kind with which we are ac- 
quainted, i in any language ancient or modern. 

Tiberius Hemfterhuis, the fubject of this eulogy, was born at Gro- 
ningen on the 1ft day of February, 1685. After a fuitable education 
in his boyifh years, he became, at the age of fourteen, a ftudent in the 
Univerfity of Groningen. The ftudy, in which he made there the 

reateft proficiency, was mathematics, then taught by the very emi- 
nent John Bernoulli. He went thence, to ftudy *¢ ancient hiftory,” 
under Perizonius, who, at that time, was very famous for the lectures 
en that branch of knowledge, which he delivered at Leyden. From 
Leyden, 
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Leyden, whien fcarce nineteen years of agey he was called to the Pro- 
felorfhip of mathematics and philofophy at Amfterdam. At Amfter- 
dam, he was perfuaded to undertake the completion of an edition of 
the Lexicon of Julius Pollux, which had hes left unfinifhed by the 
death of a former editor. This tafk he accomplifhed in a manner, of 
which he was himfelf at firft not a little proud, and which precured 
him much flatterine praife from the Greek {cholars of Holland and 
Germany. But, when, in the joy of his heart, he fenta copy of his 
book to Dr. Richard Bentley in London ; the Door, after perufing it, 
furprized him with letters, which, though indeed complimentary, 
fhewed that the young editor was often exceedingly wrong in his emen- 
datory conjectures, for want of a fufficient k: nowledge of the metres 
and the forms of verfification ufed in the poetry of the ancient Greeks, 
The worthy and ingenuous Hemfterhuis not only felt and acknow- 
ledged that Bentley was every where in the ri sht, but was fo bum- 
bled, and fo much afhamed of the infelicity of his own criticifins, that 
he fhut his books in defpair; and for feveral months after, could not. 
endure even to look upon a Greek author. When hereturned to his 
ftudies in this Janguage, he read with incredible ardour and perfeve- 
rance. Beginning with Homer, he perufed the whole. feries of Gre- 
cian claffics, dow nwards, i in the order of time, to the Jateft wera of the 
native culture of Greck literature. He laid none afide till he had 
thoroughly fati:fied him/felf in regard to the fenfe and the genuinenefs 
of every paflage. He applied to all, lights of ijluftration derived from 
the thorough knowledge of the ft undament ai principles of thofe parts 
of fcience to which they feverally related. He found, in particular, 
that his early proficiency in mathematics had given a precifion to 
his habits of refearch. and dife proenet, which he was enabled to in- 
troduce with the zreateft advantage into his philological difquilitions, 
and into his efforts of conjectur “ emendation. In the year. 1717, he 
accepted an invitation to the Profeflorfhip of Greek Literature at Fra- 
neker. Though he did not fend much to the prefs, yet his ardour ia 
fludy was infatiable and indefatigable. His letures difp!ayed a copi- 
oufnefs and accuracy of claflical learning, which were efteemed to {et 
him above all rivalry asa fcholar. He publith ied , howeve ; certain 
* Animadverfions of the Writings of Lucian,’’ which were univer- 
fally ack gowledged to add to the Jearning of aScaliger anda Sh wer 
more than a double portion of their judzment. And, onthe margins 
of the different books that he pe rufed, he was accultomed ta in{cribe 
notes, which all his friends and pupils regarded as-in ie{timably pre- 
cious. He accepted, in 1740, an invitation to fll the profefforihip of 
Greek Literature and Hittory i in the Univerfity of Leyden. He died 
On the 7th of April, 1766, in the 82nd year of his age. He was 
not lefs a proficient in Latin than in Grecian learning. It was his 
peculiar praife, as a fcholar, that he was neither the bigot of ancient 
literature, nor an inconfiderate and illiberal enthufiaft in that of the 
moderns exclufively ; ; but illuflrated to himfelf the obfeurities in the 
one by lights which he derived fromtheother. His lectures were 
fomewhat 
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fomewhat lefs popular than thofe of his mafter Perizonius. But hig 
fame was fo eftablifhed, even in his early life, throughout Europe, thar. 
from all parts of the continent, thofe youths, who afpired to more than 
ordinary fkill in Greek learnitig, reforted to profit by his leGtures, He 
was aman Of a mild temper, but of remarkable gravity and conftancy 
of mind.—T hefe few pafticulats may give the reader fome imperfeé 
knowledge of the life and charaéter of Hemfterhuis ; but cannot at all 
reprefent to him the wifdom and eloquence with which thefe are jlluf. 
trated in the beautiful eulogy of Ruhnken. 

The two Critica] Epiftles of Bentley, which were hitherto unpub. 
hithed, follow next.~-The firft of thefe is without date,—or any other 
indications to mark the time of its being written, but that Bentley 
fpeaks in it of himfelf as then bify in writing his Notes upon Horace, 
and revifing the proof-fheets, as they came to him from the prefs,—and 
that he fignifies himfelf to have not long before received a copy of 
Hemfterhuis’s recently publifhed edition of Julius Pollux, with a very 
courteous letter from the editor.—In the firft emiendation which he 
propofes, he wifhes in Pollux ix. 57. to fubftitute ¢a%p05 sore purty devas 
for xeucts carp, &c. upon teafons of extraordinary ingenuity and eru- 
dition. His emendation upon ix. 20. of Pollux, propofes to fubfti- 
tute Mvrw.s, as the genuine reading, inftead of Ovkadew. He offers, it 
this epiftle, though but a fhott one, feveral other emendations, of 
which the moft remarkable are deduced from a confideration of the 
meafures and character of the verfes upon which they are propofed, 
and all are alike diftinguifhed by boldnefs, ingenuity, and aftonifhing 
minutenefs and precifion of erudition. 

BENTLEY’s fecond letter to Hemfterhuis, was written at London, 
on the gth day of June, 1708, in anfwer to one which he had received 
fiom the Dutch profeffor, about a week before, by the hands ofa 
young Danifh gentleman. Hemfterhuis had received with admiration 
and refpect his correfpondent’s fuggeftions in his former letter, to- 
wards the emendation of the text of Julius Pollux. In compenfation, 
he offered to tranfcribe for Bentley the varieties of reading in a parti- 
cular manufcript of Horace which was in a library at Franeker. 
Bentley had already procured a copy of thofe readings; and was now 
defirous rather to obtain, by the kindnefs of Hemfterhuis, a fight of the 
manu({cript itfelf. He was now in poffeilion of Hemfterhuis’s. prefent 
of a copyof his Julius Pollux ; and he could not refrain from praifing, 
with enthufiafm, the diligence, the erudition, the judgment, the acute 
perfpicaity, and the careful fidelity, which the young editor had every 
where throughout the work difplayed. But he, at the fame time, he- 
fitated not to fignify his concern that his young friend had not brought 
with him, tothe tafk, a better fkill inthe profody and verfification of 
the ancient Greeks. He then proceeded to evince, by the propofition 
of a long feries of moft ingenious conjectural readings of places in Pol- 
lux, derived from a particular confideration of what, in this or that 
quoted fragment, the laws of the metre required,—that incredible ad- 


vantage was to be obtained to an editor of this author, from that mi- 
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pute {kill in the modes and laws of metrical rhythm, which he recom. 
mended to his friend with {o much earneftnefs. This letter, as well 
as the former, is -a pleafing evidence of Bentley’s kind and good-na- 
tured intercourfe with foreign literati, as well as of the reverence with 
which they regarded him. 

The life of Rubnken, by Wyttenbach, fills the laft and greateft part 
of this volume. It is written with diffufion of ftyle and fentiment, 
withelegance of phrafeology, with afond and yet difcriminating difplay 
of Ruhnken’s character, and of the incidents of his life, but occafional! 
with prolix digreffions, in which the author exhibits more of the {chool- 
mafter and the old woman, than of the man of ftrong common fenie, 
or of clear, enlarged philofophical intelligence. With the narrative of 
the life of Ruhnken, he involves in his compofition fo many particu- 
lars of the hiftory of claffical literature on the continent, for the whole 
period during which Ruhnken flourifhed, as to render the work much 
more extenfively interefting than if it had been confined toa meagre 
eulogy of Ruhnken alone. 

Davip RuUHNKEN was born at Sto!pe in Pomerania, on the 2d day 


| of January, 1723. His parents, being in good circumitances, and of 


the better order of the burgefles, deftined him, from his early years, for 
the church. After receiving fome inftruction at the {chool of Stolpe, 
in the principles of his mother-tongue, he was fent firft to Schlave, 
and afterwards to Kcenigtberg, for education in the claffical languages. 
Emanuel Kant was his fchool-fellow at Koenigfberg. At the age of 
22, he had finifhed the ufual courfe of fcholaftic claffical education. 
With difficulty, he then obtained his father and mother’s confent to re- 
pair to Goettingen, and ftudy Greek under Matthew Gefner, then the 
great ornament of that univerfity. On his way to Goettingen, he pafled 
through Berlin, and went to vilit the Saxon univeriity of Wittenberg. 
There he was fo much pleafed with the lectures and converfation of 
J. D. Rutter, profefior of hiftory and civillaw, andof J. W. Berger, 
profeflor of Roman eloquence and antiquities, that he perfuaded his 
parents to allow him to continue his ftudies for fome time at Witten- 
berg, before he fhould. proceed to Goettingen. He remained under thefe 
profeffors, two years; and, under their aufpices, tock a degree in laws. 
He went then, by the encouragement of his friends at Wittenberg, 
though not with theentire good will of his parents, to perfect his 
knowledge of Greek, not with Gefner at Goettingen, but ugder a 


man fti!! more famous, Hemfterhuis of Leyden. Hemfterhuis re- 


ceived this ingenuous youth with great kindnefs, gave him the readieft 
affiftance in his favourite ftudies, recommended him to good employ- 
ment as a tutor, and at length ufed every means to fecure his appoint- 
ment toa profefforfhip in the Univerfity in which he himfelf taught. 
Rubnken applied with unabating zeal to Greek and Roman literature ; 
and, at the fame time, made himfelf highly acceptable by the gentle- 
nefs of his manners, by the livelinefs of his converfation, and by his 
tafte and {kill in the favourite amufements, to all the good fociety to 
which he wasintroduced in Holland. His firft printed difplay of — 
tica 
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tical Greek erudition, was, in an epiftle upon certain Greek commen. 
taries on the Title in the Digett, De Advscatis et Procuratoribys, 
He gave next, at Hemiterhuis’s perfualion, an edition of the Greek 
Lexicon of Timzus, for the illuftration of words and phrafes of which 
the ufe is peculiar to "Plato. In the year 1755, he went to'vifit Paris, 
with a view chiefly to the infpection of the libraries in that city, and 
to examine what manufcript treafurcs of ancient literature they might 
yet contain. Ina year’s relidence in that metropolis, he patled mott 
of his time in the King’s library, and in that of the Benedictines of St, 
Germains-in-the-fields ; tranfcribed a number of unprinted remains of 
ancient literature ; and collated many manufcripts and rare editions of 
the moft popular claffical authors. At length, he was, in the month 
of Oclober, 1757, called to the exercife of reader in Greek literature, 
and thus affiftant to Hemfterhuis in the Unive rhty of Leyden. Upon 
the death of Gtudendorp, profelior of Latin eloquence and hiftory, he 
obtained the chair which that eminent fcholar had filled. In the year 
1762, he married Mariamne Heirmans, a young lady of uncommon 
beauty and accomplifhments, the daughter of a gentleman who had 
Jong refided as Dutch conful at Leghorn. He difcovered, in his fub- 
fequent ftudies, a valuable fragment, before unknown to modern 
fcholars, of the treatife of Dionyfius Lon iginus * On the Sublime,”— 
which was, by his favour, afterwards publi fhed in Toup’s excellent 
edition of that work. On the death of his old matter Hemiftert huts, he 
did juitice to his memory in the noble eulogy, of which the reader has 
already perufed an abfiradt. He gave, foon after, an elaborate edition 
of the rhetorica) treatife of Rutilius Lupus. in 1779, he publifhed 
the valuable fruit of much learned labour, in ius edition of the Roman 
Hiftory of Velleius Paterculus. Next year, he gratified the learned 
world with the Hymns of Homer. One of his lait labours was, the 
fuperintending of a new edition of Scheller’s Latin Dictionary. He 
taught, with the greateft fuccefs, in his profeflorihip. He was, all his 
life, fond of the chace, and curious in dogs. He died on the rath of 
May, 1 1798, in the 76th year of his age. “The government affigned a 
penfion of 500 florins a year to his widow and two daughters who 
furvived him. . 

Such are the primcipal contents of this elegant volume, one of the 
fineft monuments we have lately feen of the fuccefsfu) culture of claf- 
fical literature in modern Batavia. 


P. F. Suhm’s Gefchichte der Danen: Ins Deut/che Uberiragen; von 
Fr..D. Grater. 1B. in 2 abth. 8vo. 9 Rtblrs. 
Suhm’s Hiftory of the Danes ; tranflated into German, by Fr. D. 
Grater. Leipfic. 1804. 
UHM isthe moft learned and fatisfaflory of the writers of the 
hiftory of Denmark. He has illuftrated, with prodigious re- 
fearch, the early fuperftitions, the piratical enterprizes, the na 
. tne 
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the cuftoms, and all the antiquities of that which may be called the 
heroi¢ age of the Danes. He has, with equal ability and care, traced 
the fortunes and exertions of his nation, down through the lefs diflant 
periods of its exiltence. His difcernment and taifte are, indeed, not 
always equal to his honeft dilligence; and he adopts, often haftily, 
every tale in the fabulous hiftory of foreign countries, in which the 
Danes are mentioned with honour. But his work 1s known, both 
to his own countrymen and to foreigners, as the beft hiftory of Den- 
matk that has yet been publifhed. Mr. Grater has tranilated that 

art of this work which relates to the fabulous times. Perhaps an 
Englifh tranflation, of that part of it, at leaft, might be not iil re- 
ceived, 


Ocfterrerfies Magazin fur Armenhulfe, Bc. 


Auftrian Magazine of Inftrudtions for bettering the Condition of 

the Poor, improving Eftablifhments of Indufiry, and amelrorat- 

ing the Manners and Situaticn of Servants. Compiled by J. 

- Klein, Dire@or of the Poor. Vienna, Geillingers. Hott- 
mans, Hamburgh. 1804. 


HE defign of this work is nearly fimilar to that of the laudable 
publications of our Society for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor. It confifts of authentic narratives, forthe greater part, original, 
of the inftitution, arrangements, and fuccels of eftablilhments of pub- 
lic induftry and beneficence, in Germany and other countries. Sich 
eftablifhments exift no where in greater numbers, nor under better regu- 
lations, perhaps, thanin the Auftrian dominions, and particularly in the 
city of Vienna. By defcribing merely what is peculiar to the charaéter 
and hiftory of the charitable and induitrious inftitutions under his own 
infpeétion, Mr. Klein may render his magazine highly ufeful to the 
{fcience of public economy, and to the general caule of humanity. 
lis publication commenced in May laft. A number, containing fix 
fheets, is publifhed every two months; and three numbers are to 
make a volume, We fhould think, that it may not be unworthy of 
the particular attention of thofe exceilent perfons who are fo affiduous 
in colleéting and diffeminating information to improve the virtues 
and comforts of the poor in our own country. 


Hiftcire dela Ruffie, riduit aux feuls faits Importans. A Londres, et 
fe trouve a Paris. F. Buiffon. An. X. (1802.) . 
Hiflory of Ruffia, reduced only to the important Events. Printed in 
London, but to be got at Paris. 
HE affertion that this work is printed in London is confuted at 
the firft glance, by the paper and the print, as the vileft trafh 
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of Grub-ftreet is never printed in fuch a form, as difgraces fome of 
the beft publicati:ns of Germany and of France; not that we clafs the 
book before us with thefe, for a more ftupid effort of arrogance and 
malice has feldom ftal!en under our infpection as critics. “i he author 
profefles to be the moft impartial and difcrim nating of all hiftorians, 
and every fentence fhews him the moft paitial and the moft indi:ferj- 
minating, both in his praife and in his cerfure. One ot the canons 
he lays down to hiftorians is, that they fhould neither incline to mo- 
narchy nor to a republic; and the whole work is an inveétive againtt 
moaarchs and monarchy; but its pincipal obje@ is to — ppofe every 
thing that Voltaire fays of Peter the Great, and to vilify the charac- 
ter of that prince. Of the candour with which he condu@s his 
philippic, the «pening of the character of Pcter affords a notable fpe- 
cimen. Voltaire, to raife the charaéter of his hero, by fhewing how 
his dfire to form a navy in Ruffia induced him to conquer his na- 
tural ant pathies, teils us he had, from his birth, fuch a dread of water 
as to be almoit in convullions at paffieg over a fall brook ; of this, 
whether true or falfe, our hiflorian makes the following curious ufe. 
s¢ Peter the firft, called the Great, had th s in common with all rabid 
animals, he cou!d not bear the fight,of water; -he had not the fame 
diflike either to blood or to frong liquors.” When Peter entertained 
the Swedith officers, who were made prifoners at the battle of Pultowa, 
at his table he drank a glafs of wine to the health of bis mafers in the art 
of war ; this has been generally confidered as a generous compliment 
to the courage and conduct of thoie whom the fortune of war had 
pvt inte his power ; but this candid gentleman obferves on it, tnat “a 
generous conqueror, and one deferving of his tuccefs, would not have 
fuffered fuch a bravado to heve efcaped him ;” on the fame prin- 
ciple he might have cenfured the behaviour of the Black Prince after 
the victory of Poiters. 

Still anxious.to depreciate the character of Peter, when the author 
mentions the delivery of the Ruflian army from its difficulty, by fol- 
lowing the advice of the Emprefs, and bribing the lieutenant of the 
Vizer, he adds this wife remark. ‘* A Greek or a Roman hero would 
have fent Catharine to her diftaff, and would have perifhed, with all his 
army, after felling. his life dearly, rather than redeem it by fuch 
difgraceful means.” A noble proof to be fure of the patriotifm of a 
monarch to facrifice an army to fecure his own reputation ; the Ro- 
mans had other notions of patriotifm; when the Roman army was 
invefted by the Samnites at the Straits of Candium, and they had no 
alternative but to feil their lives in this manner, or undergo the dif- 
graceful ceremony of paffing under the.yoke, one of the confuls faid, 
in fupport of the latter meafure, and his advice was followed, Ea eft 
Caritas patrie ut tam ignominia eam quam morte fi opus fit fervemus. 

()f the author’s piety we bring the following proof, where he con- 
defcends to quote Voltaire, whofe authority as an hiftorian he has been 
always queftioning ; {peaking of religious perfecution under the Em- 
prefs Elizabeth, he adds in a note, ‘* Before the happy days of Civi- 
lization, 
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zation, thefe fcourges were not known. For a confiderable time,” 
fays Voltaire, ‘* in more than one province of Ruffia all kind of re- 
gion was unknown.” : 

This author is not very correét in his dates, in page 331 hetells us, 
the firft appearance of Catharine to the foldiers at the commence- 
ment of the revelution which deprived Peter III. of his throne and 
life, was the eighth of July 1762; and in page 336, we havea decla- 
ration of Catharine to the people, after fhe had fuccceded to the 
throne, and Peter was dead, dated July 7th, 1762. 

At the end o/ the book, a paper ts printed, under the title of ‘* The 

od and laft advice of Catherine If, to Paul 1. found among the 
papers of the Emprefs of Ruffia after her death.” Whether this is 
genuine or af rovry we are by no means clea: ; it is certainly brought 
forward with 2 view to hurc the character of Catharine. But though 
there are Msny p'eces of advice in it that appear.to us necediary for 
the peaceful sovernment of an empire fo extended as Ruflia, we con- 
ceive to {0 vivlent anenthufiaft for popular {way as the author, they 
may feem grois iniringemenis on the rights of men. We will conclude 
this article with a patiage t:om the paper, which we are ture does not 
meet the approvation of the perfon who prints it, whether he be author 
oronly reporter ; but we truft it wiil be congenial with the wifhes of 
molt of our readers. 


———— 


“ T hope that, faithful to my plans, the Ruffian Eagle will extend her 
powerful vings, to go and de:cend on that guilly country, where the blood 
ofaking has been fhed by the hands of his people. My fon, fwear on my 
tomb, wear by the manes of your mother, that you will fulfil my promiles. 
Ihave deferred the accomplifhment of them for political reafons, which you 
wel! know how to appreciate. Let not your armies be put in motion for 
this difiaxt expedition till the epoch of the decline of tnat infant republic, 
which grew weak immediately on its birth. Let her commit every crime, 
both within her own boundaries and beyond her frontiers; when the hath 
invaded, plundered, ravaged, all her neighbours; when fhe has become 
their execration ; when, impoverifhed by her triumphs, exhaufied by her 
viciories, a prey to anarchy, fhe no more knows how to govern others than 
to oy herfelf, then, my fon, the moment is arrived to pour your thunder 
on her,” 


Rufifche Mi/cellen. Heraufgegeben, Von Joh. Richter. No. VI, 


Oder gten. Bandes gtes. Hett. 


Ruffian Mifcellanies, publifhed by Juhn Richter. No. VI. or ed Vol. 
| gd Part. June, 1804. 


ICHTER’s fkill in Ruffian literature is advantageoufly known, 
by his German tranflation of the travels of Karamfin. That 
‘tranflation has, indeed, been reprefented as the original, in the £ain- 
burgh Review, a work of which the prefumptuous ignorance, the 


petulant taftleffnefs, the incredible blunders, the lumpifh dullnefs 
liga would 
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would not, even for the fake of its virulent flander, be endured jn 
any other country in Europe but Great Britain. Mr. Richter’s fuc. 
cels as a tranflator encouraged him, fome time fince, to attempt the 
periodical publication of thefe Ruffian Mifcellanies. His plan is, to 
intermingle with tranflations and abftraéts of works originally Rufhiar, 
eflays and memoirs originally German, on every fubjeét of curiofity 
in the Ruffian hiftory and literature. The former numbers of his 
work we have not feen. The contents of this one @ve not uninterefting, 
The firft article is, ‘* Marfa Poffadniza, or the Canqueft of Novo. 
gorod, a tale, by Karamfin, book third.”—Next follow, ‘ Two Let- 
ters on Ruilia, from a German, refident in Mofcow, to his Friends in 
Leipfick.” Thethird piece is, ‘* Poor Dafcha: a tale, from the Ruffian 
of Paul Lwow.” The tourth article is upon ‘* Nandru’s Ruffian 
Grammar.” To this fucceeds *“* A fketch of a Hiftory of Siberia, 
by Profeffor Schlozen of Mofcow.” Itis followed by an account of 
‘*the moft remarkable Novelties in Ruffian Literature.” The laf 
article in this numher is, ‘* The Cunning Gypfie, a Ruffian tale.”— 
Our readers may perceive, by this enumeration of the contents of 
one number of Mr. Richter’s Mifcellany, that it has in it abundant 
matter of inflruétion and amufement to all who are curious to mark 
the progrefs of Ruffian genius, who delight in works of fancy, or 
who defire to mark with philofophic eye all the varying lights and 
fhades of national manners. 


Rufsland unter Alexander dem Erflen.—Ruffia under Alexander I. 
A periodical Mifceliany of the Hiftory of Rufia- The Editor, 
H. Storch. No. V. 1804. 


TORCH is well known as the author of fome excellent works on 
the Hiftery of Ruffia, and on the prefent eeconomy of civil and 
political fociety in thatempire. The fubftance of his beft works on 
thefe fubjects has been incorporated in the Englifh compilations of the 
Rev. W. Tooke. The following are the contents of this fifth num- 
ber of his Periodical Mifceilany of the Hiftory of Ruffia: Rights and 
Privileges of different Orders inthe Empire reftored and extended, by 
Alexander I.; State of the Univerfity of Dorpat, from January to 
November 1803; new Regulations and new Conditions of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in St. Peterfburgh; Eftablifhment of an upper Se- 
minary of Inftruétion inthe Principles of the Catholic Pig He the 
Univerfity of Wilna; Inflitution of Three- Schools tor Veterinary 
Medicine, in St. Peterfburgh, Mofcow, and Lubny; ancient and 
modern Riga, an hiftorica! Parallel by Dr. Dyrfon; of the Banks 
for Loans, recently eftablifhed in the provinces of Livonia and Ef- 
thonia; honourable and patriotic Tranfa€tions; Mifcellanies. Thele 


feveral articles are, for the greater part, extraéis from the Ruflian | 
new{papers, or tranflations of pieces ina monthly mifcellany, which | 
is now in atrain of publication ia Ruflia, and in the Ruflian lange 
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by M. Cefarakowfky. The compilation of the work, is, to judge 
from this number, dire&ted by tafte and good judgment. We have 
read it over, with unabated curiofity and fatisfattion. It deferves, as 
well asthe fubjett of the article immediately preceding, the particular 
notice of all who, without fkill inthe Ruffian language, may be de- 
firous to acquaint themfelves with Ruflian manners and affairs. 


Adrafiea. Von J. G. Herder. No. XII. Hamburgh. 


T is common to give the appellation of Fugztive Pieces to fuch 
fhort compofitions as ufually fill our periodical mifcellanies, as if 
publithed fingly, might be fcattered and loft like fo many Sibylline 
leaves, and would not have bulk to occupy any remarkable place on the 
fhelves of our libraries. But, Herder has not {crupled to arrogate to 
his periodical mifcellany an higher title. Ina word, borrowed troma 
language in the literature of which he is known to be admirably fkiltul, 
he denominates the materials of which we have quoted the name, not 
Fugitive, but Non-fugitive Preces, The following are the tules of the 
feveral articles which fli this twelfth number: 1. Poetry—Queries— 
German Greatnefs—Letters refpe€ting the particular Charatter of the 
German Language. 2. Idea ot a patriotic Inflitute adapted to the 
Genius of all Germany—Flexible Energies of Manhood—Thoughts 
from the Englifh of Swift, with a Suppiement of additional Thoughts 
—Berkley—Thoughts extraéted from the Writings of Berkley— 
Night. 93. Aurora, or the Day-fpring oi a new Century. 4. The 
Jatt Song of Offian, by Knebel.—This publication draws many of its 
materials from the ciaflical and philofophical literature ot England, 
which is, we believe, better underftvod, and more highly vatued, in 
Germany, than in any other foreign country. We do noi certainly 
know whether a periodical mifcellany of fuch compofition could be 
publifhed with great fuccefs in London. But we know Herder to be 
one of the moft eloquent, and the moft admired, writers in Germany. 
And we doubt not but reafon, tafte, and fancy, muft predominate, in 
a judicious adaptation to the popular humour, throughout ail the 
numbers of a work of which he is the editor, 


Wilhelm Tell: Ein Schaufpiel.. Von Veit Weber, &c.—William 
Tell, a Drama. By Ven Weber; with Teli’s Portrait, three Vig- 


nettes, and a Cover ornamented With elegant wooden Cuts. 
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Berlin. 1804. Price, on Englifh Printing Paper, 1 Rixdollar and 
8 Gr.; on Swifs Paper, 1 Rixdollar 20 Gi.; on Veilum Paper, 
2 Rixdollars. 


WILD mixture of the fublime and the terrible with the pathetic 
predominates in the beft tragedy of the Germans, They celiyht 
to imagine fuch complications of diftrefs, as it 1s barely within oe 


poilibilities of fancy, for us to conceive, but not or icarcely poflible, 


Iig that 
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that the realities of life fhould ever exhibit. They arm fortune and 
the chances of lite with a power more terrible and more fantaftic than 
thefe have ever yet been knowntoexercife. They attribute to men 
energies and weaknefles of reaton, as well as maddened extremities in 
the workings of all the paflions, tender or furious, gay or forrowful, 
which it 1s not in human nature to fuffer ordifplay. They chufe, for 
imitation, even where they approach the neareft to the truth of nature, 
fuch fcenes, charaéters, paflions, and turns of fortune, as are of things 
aétually happening, the rareit, and the moft, to ufe a common form 
of expreflion, out of nature. Theirs 1s the romance of dramatic 
writing, remote alike from the chafte and clafiical imitations of nature 
inthe drama of the Greeks, and from the lefs chaftened, more irregu. 
Jar, yet not lefs faithful and forcible, imitations of the fame nature, 
in the older drama of the Englifh fchool. Weezer is known by 
fome romances, in which the fpells of witcheraft, and ali the refources 
of the marvellous, are very boldly, and not unfkilfully nor unfuccefs- 
fully employed. Inthe choice of the flory of Teld, the fuppofed au. 
thor of the Liberties of Switzerland, for the fubjett of a tragedy, Mr, 
Weber, no doubt, a€ted with a difpofition to produce a romantic 
drama, of which the fable and fentiments fhould be accomodated to 
the prevailing humour of the prefent age. The flory of Tell is na. 
tural/y popular in atime of revolutions excited by a defire of genuine 
or miftaken liberty. It ought to be more than popular at a period when 
all Europe mourns to have recently witneifed the ill fuccefs of efforts 
for the defence of Swifs freedom, which, though lefs feafonable, 
were, in the laft crifis, not lefs generous and heroic, than thofe of Tell 
and his brave companions, ‘The drama of Weber has been much ap- 
proved in Germany, both when read and in its reprefentation on the 
flage. Had it been lels a general favourite, the bookfeller would 
fcarce have ventured to publifh it with fuch {plendid ornaments, or 
in fuch a diverfity of forms. To thofe who are willing to bear with 
the peculiarities of tafte and moral fentiment, which now diftinguifh 
the German dramatic f{chool, it will not be unacceptable, even in this 
country. But we will not diffemble, that it is not pure from a dafh 
of two things which we exceedingly diflike—Bomsast and Jaco- 
BINISM. ’ 


Anfichien des Rheins. Vom Prot. Nic. Voight. Frankfort am 
Mayn. 1804. 


Views on the Rhine, &c. 


HIS is a publication in which elaborate defcriptions of a feries 
of the fineft and moit pitturefque views of river fcenery in 
Eura,e are combined with admirable engraven reprefentations of 
them. ‘The work is publifhed in numbers, and in both French and 
German, at the fame time. Eleven of the engravings, with their 
re Ip ective 
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refpeétive defcriptions, had been given to tbe pubiic, in the beginning 
of June laft. The price of thefe was, for the beft paper, feven rix- 
doliars and tweive gr. We take notice of this publication chiefly 
that we may here remark, how the pen and the pencil join in the fer- 
vice jof taille and elegant public amufement, in Ge:many juft as in 


England. 


Encyclopedia der Philofophie, mit Letterari/chen Notizen. Von 
Prot. Joh. Heinr. Abicht, &c. 


Encyclopedia of Philofophy, with Literary Notices. By Profetfor 
ohn Henry Abicht. Publifhed by Fr. Wilmans, Frankfort, on 

the Mayne. Pricer Rixdollar 18 Gr. 
NCYCLOP4:DIA has become one of thofe titles which are the 
mofl ambitioufly, and the moft ridiculoufly, abufed by book- 
makers. Its meaning, properly, is inftruclion in a circle,—a circle 
of inftruction, or a fyftem of knowleage complete and perfect, as the 
circle is efteemed, in mathematics, to be among other figures. The 
firft application was among the Greeks, and by the Latins, when they 
affefted to befprinkle their vernacular compofitions with Greek 
phrafes, to denote compendious colleétions of the elements of know- 
ledge, fomewhat fimilar to thofe which now bear the fame learned 
name. It had been ufed occafionally by the moderns, but not ex- 
alted to popularity, before the pubiication of the famous Encyclopedia, 
the work of Diderot, D’Alembert, and their aflociates. Ephraim 
Chambers had, conffary to analogy, and the rules tor the compofition 
of words, uled Cyclopedia in the fame {enfe in the title of his compi- 
lation, which the French philofophers adopted, asthe bafis of theirs; 
and the learned Wilham Bowyer had pointed out the impropriety of 
Chambers’s title, but without being able to perfuade him to correét it. 
The correétion propofed by Bowyer, and the example of the literati 
of France, did not efcape the obiervation of the Scotifh printers, wha 
vamped up the firft editions of what has been called Encyclo. 
edia Britannica. By a curious and general union of the moft un- 
diftinguifhing ignorance, with a fharkith rapacity tor knowledge, the 


‘ Scottifh compilation, though made up hy the meaneft and moft illi- 


terate of mankind; and though in every page thick fown with blun- 
ders ; obtained areception and a celebrity, fuch as only the nobleft and 
moti unexceptionable productions of gemus aad literary labour ought 
towin. The extenfive diffufon of the French Encyclopedic, and of 
the Scottifh Encyclopedia, has given a popuiarity to the name that 
makes book-making bookfellers to regard it as a charm, under the 
proteGtion of which, any trafh they can bundle together may find a 
fale. We have feen in London a moil eminent difplay of dudlne/s 
under the title of an Encyclopedia of Wit. And Mr. Asicut mutt 
be acknowledged to evince any thing rather than a fkill in !cience, in 
this German Encyclopedia of Philofophy. 

li4 Haupt 
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Haupt-Momente dar Kritifche Philofophie. Eine Reihe von Vor}e. 
Jungen, Sc. , 

Chief Principles of that Philofophy (Kant’s) which confifts only in 
Determinations of the Judgment. A Series of Lectures read be. 
fore a felel Audience. 


EVER were opinions more ignorantly praifed or blamed, em- 
braced or abhorrently rejected, than thofe of Emanuel Kant, 
Before he began to fpeculate for himfeif in thofe general elements of 
all fcience, which conftitute metaphyfics or the firft philofophy, he 
had, with diligence and mafterly penetration, ftudied the fy {tems of 
other metaphyficians and philofophers, from Plato and Ariitotle to 
Leibnitz, Wolfius, Hume, Condillac, and Voltaire. Immerfed in 
thele ftudies, his mind had become too much a ftranger to thofe fa- 
miliar ideas, objeéts of allufion, and modes of {fpeech, ‘which form, in 
ordinary communication, and in elegant literature, the common media 
of mutual converfe between man and man. He breatlied only the 
air of the regions of metaphyfics. He fpoke, he thought, only in the 
Janguage peculiar to his matters. Metaphyfics, like mathematics, af- 
pires to exprefs, and to deduce its truths, in a manner as free as pof- 
fible from metaphor, from digreffive illuftration, and from all the 
loofenefs of vulgar phrafeology: and Kant’s writings are in general 
in the dirett, clofeft, and moft technical manner of metaphyfics. He 
was obliged to follow the analogy of thelanguage of Wolfius, then the 
moft prevalent in the German {chools: but he applied it according to 
his own peculiar notions, and gradually made trom it a fort of new 
dialeét, differing widely enough even from Wolfius’s terms, and yet 
more a-kin to thefe than to thofe of any other fyftem of the firft gene- 
ral elements of philofophy. Thus, what with peculiarity of Jan- 
guage, originality of views, and fcholaftic abflraétion of thought, 
Kant, as he graduaily ripened into a proteffor and an author, became 
unavoidably fuch in his caft of fpeculation and writing, that it was 
fcarce pofhble for him not to be above all his contemporaries, the 
moft difficult to be rightly underflood. Even Ariflotle is to him, 
perhaps, for abftrufenefs, but as a Primer or a Reading made Ea/y to 
a Syflem of Fluxions. 

Yet though from fuch caufes, fo obfcure in his writings, Kant emi- 
nently deferves the praife of a philofopher, and a man of good intentions. 
His primary objeéts were,—like that of Bacon, to eftablith one grand 
fyftem of knowledge and refearch,—like that of Beattie, Reid, and 
buffier, to difpel the mifts and break the fpells of metaphyfical fcep- 
trcilm. He began with dividing all knowledge or fcience into two 
great {pecies of truths; truths which, whether of redaézon or of Sfub- 

ftantial exiftence, we know intuitively, or are, by a neceflity of our 
nature, compelled to believe, without the formal demonftration of 
reafon and experiment; and truths which we are formed to learn 
from experiment and induétion only, and which are but varieties, = 
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modifications, dependent relations, of the former. Tlie knowledge, 
the difcriminating knowledge of all the truths of the firit {pecies, was, 
in his judgment, the beginning of common fenfe, the true firit phile- 
fophy. ‘The different {ciences were formed, and, upon thefe, in bis 
mind, the various arts eftablifhed, when men, by reafoning and experi- 
ment, learned how the truths of the firft {pecies expanded and rami- 
fied themfelves into all thofe of the fecond. He accounted it to be 
the proper bufinefs of a philofopher, to ditimnguith thefe two fpecies of 
truths properly trom each other, and after a due knowledge of their 
differences, and a clear, familiar, and indelible apprehenfion of alt 
thofe of the former fpecies, to inquire, through life, with unabating 
ardour and diligence for the difcovery of all thofe which may belong 
tothe fecond fpecies. Such was the tafk which he preicribed to 
himfelf, as a philofopher, and fuch the feope of all his labours. 

Thus far the philofophy of KANT is, in its defigns and principles, 
wife and good. But in his firft fort of truths,—truths either in- 
tuitively certain, or fuch that without admitting them, we could 
neither reafon nor a€t; he comprehends feveral which are not intui- 
tively clear or certain, amd which we are not under any natural ne- 
ceflity of embracing without proof. He exalts the power of un- 
reafoning fentiment, at times, much too high in philofophy. In his 
deductions of the truths which he accounts to be tentative and expe- 
rimental, he is fometimes too bold, fometimes too timid, he facrifices 
accuracy of reafoning often to piejudices and dreams of his own, not 
feldom to areverence for thofe of his mafters, or to a not ungenerous 
admiration of the fanciful theories of his contemporaries. He often 
errs, becaufe he affecis a march too grand and gigantic for his powers ; 
would expand his gaze over a field far too wide tor bis furvey ; would 
feize a mafs infinitely too vaft and ponderous fer his grafp.. Yet, his 
views are ever large and compreheniive; his methods of reafoning 
and inference are leyitimately logical: his diinétions are every 
where made with aftonifhing acutenefs and precifion. There is no- 
thing in his whole fyftem but what tends to evince that he was, at 
leaft, in intention, no jacobin in morals and politics, no infidel in re- 
ligion. 

But never philofopher, if not perhaps Ariftotle, was more unfortu- 
nate than KANT, in his admirers and difciples. It was the peculiar 
obfcurity and apparent myflici{m of his manner that raifed his philofo- 
phy firft into notice. Its fubflitution of the evidence of fentiment, 
in fome remarkable inftances, for that of experiment and reafoning, 
gave it an additional charm. It became farther important to the 
multitude, as touching upon fuch a wide diverfity of topics. The 
wild originality of his opinions upon fome heads important in their 
relations to pra€tice, was delightful to the giddy followers of novelty. 
Being admirably right in fome things, admirably wrong in others ; 
hence, even they who were not incompetent to underftand and judge 
his merits, came to be fome his enthufiaftic panegyrifts, others his 
fierce and contemptuous opponents ; a divifion of opinions and —— 

which 
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which could not but provoke loud difpuration, and fo contribute, at 
Jeaft, to the general notoriety of his fyitem. By all tnefe means, he 
has become famous and popular without being unde: ftood. His 
own books on the different parts of his philofopny have been written 
with an obfcurity fo peculiarly his own, as to be fii for fcarce any 
other ufe, than to ferve as private memoranda, auxiliary to his own 
recollection. All who have attempted to defend his fyftem, and fa- 
cilitate the intelligence of it, have found, in its obfcurity, an excufe 
for corrupting and mifreprelenting it. Its aaverfaries have, undera 
fimilar pretence, taken the fame advantage. 

Kanv’s doétrines have been egregioufly mifreprefented by all the 
quackifh Germans who have pretended to talk and write about them, 
as his difciples in England. We cannot recommend the t:anflition of 
this German abftraet, as what would make them more faithfully and 
ufefully known here. 





REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


Dr. GLEIG’s SERMONS and THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


E acknowledge ourfelves no recular readers of the publication 

called ‘* The Chriftian Obferver ;” and, from what we have feen 
of it, we feel ourfelves little inclined to become fo. ‘It cannot have 
efcaped the notice of thofe who are at all attentive to ‘* the figns of the 
times,” that, of late, very ftrong indications have appeared of a fyfte- 
matic and extenfive plan, for the purpofe of reviving, and rendering wi- 
umphant among us, the Calvinifm, Puritanifm, and Antinomianifm of 
the 17th century. There have always, ‘we believe, been perfons within 
the pale of our Church, who protefied and propagated thefe pernicious 
opinions. But, in former times, we fee them acting independently and 
feparately ; aiming at their object by individual exertion. At prefent 
they appear to have concentrated their torces, and, under the arrogant 
defignation of “ Tue Truz& Cuurcumen,” to have entered into a well- 
compacted body, with the exprefs defign of converting the nation to the 
principles of Calviniftic Methodifm, and of leaving no means in their 
power unemployed to perfuade the people that fuch were the genuine ori- 
ginal principles of our venerable Church. With God’s affitance we firmly 
truft that the labours of this dangerous upsTaRT sEcT, as the Dean of 
Peterborough juftly terms them, will ultimately prove abortive; bat, in 
order that they may, the friends of the Church muft not be idle. This 
combination of fpurious Churchmen, who are making inroads, in all di- 
rections, on her moft effential and fundamental do4trines, mutt be met at 
every corner,and repulfed. ‘The pacrons of Calviniilic Methodifm, not- 
withftanding their affected confidence of victory, did not probably expect 
to conquer without a firuggle ; though, unleis we are deceived by falfe 
intelligence, they did not expect, in fo fhort a time, fo vigorous a check 
as they have already experienced. Let the Church of England be but 
true to herfelf, and the event cannot be doubtful. Her champions have 
every advantage on their fide ; for their cauie is the caufe of truth and of 
fobernefs, while that of their antagonilts is the canfe of error, of fanati- 


cifm, and of nonfenfe. Thofe who maintain the Anti-Calvinifm of our 
Church 
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Church itand, indeed, on ground from which they can never be diflodged, 
buc in confeaquence of their own prope treachery, negligence, or cow- 
ardice. if taithful to their truft, they are invincible. In the prefent 
caic, thea, ict not the conduct of our national clergy be produced asa 
proof of what has been of:en advanced as a general pofition, that the de- 
fe ders of eftablifhments are always lefs ardent and indefatigable than 
their affailants. Above al!, let it not be faid that men are naturally more 
zealous in the propagation of wrong notions, than in the maintenance of 
fuch a 5 are rig ht. 

It is much more by confiderations of this kind, than by any high opi- 
nicn which we entertain of the talents difplayed in the Chriftian Obferver, 
that we have bees induced to take notice of an article in that fanatical 
publicat on for Auguit laft. The article profefles to be a review of Dr. 
Gleig’s Sermons ; while, in truth, it is only a miferable attempt to pre- 
vent their being reid by the followers of the party; occafioned, we 
doubt not, by a ‘clear conviction that few difcourfes are better calculated 
to open the eyes of thefe deluded enthufiafts. The Chrifian Obferver, it 
mutt be rememvered, is one of thofe engines which have been fet to work 
with a view of co-cperating in the grand project of perfuading the good 
people of the unted kingdom thar the tenets of J. Calvin are thofe “ 
{cripture, and of the United Church. The esgine, we think, indeed. 
weak one; but, if its powers be fmall, its operations are inceffant, W a 
the Sorentins of this eminent divine came under our confideration, we dif- 
tingtly forefaw, and exprefsly foretold, what reception they would meet 
with from fuch publications as the Chriftian Obferver. «* By Calvinifts,” 
we faid, ‘* by Methodifts, miflionaries, and enthufiafts of whatever deno- 
mination, the theological fentiments of thefe difcourfes will be ftigma- 
tized as heterodox in the higheft degree. Mr. Overton,and his rrug 
CHURCHMEN will, we doubt not, even reprefent him (Dr. Gleig) as an 
enemy to the doétrine of falvation by grace, through faith in the Re- 
deemer. (Vol. xv. p. 231.) This was our predi€tion, which was foon 
fulfilled. ‘The Chriftian Obferver, (and we thank him for the favour,) 
was kindly refolved, it feems, that, whatever might be our other fins, we 
fhovld not continue above a month, at moft, under the imputation of be- 
ing ‘* lying prophets.” 

This Reviewer begins by allowing Dr. Gleig the praife of being ‘*a 
zealous fupporter of the caufe of civil fubordination and focial order, and 
a hearty well-wifher to the honour and welfare of his country.” It is alfo 
allowed that the Doétor “ appears to be earneft in inculcating what he 

efteems to he found doétrine, and in combating what he imagines to be 

falfe and injurious ;” and that ‘ he expreffes a concern for the interefts of 
morality which it is impoffible not to approve.” Thefe, furely, are no 
mean recommendations of any man’s fermons. But the merit of fuch 
qualities is totally annihilated in the enormity of an offence, which is 
ftated as follows, by our orthodox Reviewer. ‘* Our readers, however, 
will be prepared to expect that the dofrinal errors of this work will 
prove neither few nor unimportant, when they are told that the author is 
a itrenuous oppofer of two fundamental doétrines of the gofpel and the 
Church of England—or Gina Or BIRTH-SIN, and JUSTIFICATON BY 
FAITH ONLY.” 

The charge that a divine is ‘‘ a ftrenuous oppofer of the fundamental 
doctrines of the gofpel and of the Church of England,” is, indeed, a fe- 
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rious one; and no divine convicted of fuch a charge fhall ever be de- 
fended or patronized by us. But we have learned, as, we hope, our rea- 
ders have, to diftinguifh, what fuch writers as this Reviewer perpetually 
confound, and with others to confound, the doétrines of Calvin and of his 
difciples, from thofe of the gofpe! and of the Church of England. Of 
the former dottrines we believe that Dr. Gleig is a ftrenuous oppofer; but 
that he is an oppofer of the latter doftrines this writer has, at leaft, pro- 
duced no evidence: and we are not, we own, much accuftomed to repofe 
implicit faith on the fimple ij/ dx of a Calviniitic controverfialift. 

With regard to the do@trine of original fin, which involves the much 
difputed queftion, wolv ro xaxov? the moft difficult, undoubtedly, which 
ever engaged the attention of the human mind, we have no means of 
knowing whether Dr. Gleig holds any, or what, particular opinions. Our 
judgment of his notions is formed from his printed volume alone; and 
from that we defy the Chriftian Obferver to point out a paflage, which, 
taken in fair connection and conftruction, contradi€ts the gofpel or the 
Church of England. The Chriftian Obferver, it is true, accufes us of 
having beftowed on his difcourfes ‘*‘ a mafs of adulation.” Bnt we have 
carefully and repeatedly perufed thefe-difcourfes. We have, probably, 
ftudied the fubjeéts of which they treat as deeply as they have been tu- 
died by any contributor to the Chriftian Obferver. Ona firft perufal we 
thought thefe difcourfes moft mafterly, found, and orthodox compofitions. 
A farther acquaintance with them has confirmed our opinion; and, of 
courfe, we are not difpofed to retraét an atom of our praife. But we muf 
pay fome attention to the cavils of this Reviewer. ) 

It is neceflary to obferve that the Calvini/tic doftrine of origina! fin is, 
hike every other fundamental doétrine of the fyftem, a difgufting com- 
pound cf nonfenfe and blafphemy. Its firft and moit effential ingredient 
is the decree of God, fore-ordaining the fall, and all its confequences, 
Another is the imputation of Adam’s fin, in fuch a manner that all his de- 
fcendants are properly, formally, and perfonally, finners: to which im- 
putation correfponds the imputation of the Redeemer’s rightcoufnefs, by 
which fome perfons called the elect become properly, formally, and per- 
fonally, righteous. A third is that all the reft of mankind are not only 
naturally, but neceflarily (becaufe by the immutable decree of God,) ren- 
dered abfolutely incapable of ever emerging from that ftate of fin, and 
of eternal damnation, into which they were plunged by Adam’s tranfgref- 
fion. From this ftate, indeed, the clect themfelves, notwithftanding their 
being perfectly righteous by the righteoufnefs of Chriit, can be refcued 
only by the overpowering force of invincible grace. Many other colla- 
teral notions might be mentioned ; but we need not purfue the inquiry far- 
ther. No Calvinift can pretend to deny that thefe are effential ingredients 
in his fyftem. The firft indeed has been lately difclaimed, though with- 
out fuccefs, by the champion of ** The True Churchmen.” But we can 
do without it; and we fimply afk if the fecond and third do not make 
God the author of fin, and jay men, all men but the ele&, under an in- 
fuperable seceffity of finning? Let us hear, however, the Chriflian Ob- 
ferver. ** It is obfervable,” he fays, << of Dr. Gleiz, and it has been 
obferved of many others, (not much indeed to the credit of their gene- 
rofity,) that when about to hunt down fome obnoxious opinion, they bee 
fore hand incumber it with a fuperadded load of extraneous abfurdity, in 
order to enfure the fuccefs of their purfuit. Thus, in the volume before 
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as, the dodtrine of original fin is reprefented as making God the author 

of fin, and furnifhing finners with an apology for their iniquities; and it 

is from this /uppo/ed tendency of the doétrine that almoft all Dr. Gleig’s ar- 
uments againit it are derived.” 

1s this tendency, then, of the foregoing notions only Jippofid? So, at 
leaft, our critic ems to fay, with the common good faith of thefe pious 
true Churchmen. But if the wot/ons are taught, the tendency is real; and 
we maintain that they are not only taught, but, to the high difhonour of 
God and of religion, moft vehemently inculcated, in their utmoft lati- 
tude, as the very marrow of the gofpel of Chrift. Of fucha theory of 
original fin, every man of underftanding, fenfe, and benevolence, mutt, 
of courfe, declare his utter abhorrence ; and this theory alone has Dr.’ 
Gleig attacked. The Reviewer, however, has quoted, on this fubject, 
from Dr. Glcig’s third fermon, a fhort extract which, as being the only 
foundation of his charge, we judge it requifite to lay before our 
readers. 

The Doétor, towards the beginning of the fermon, obferves that an- 
gels as well as men have finned; but that to fay that either were impelled 
to fin by the depravity of their nature, is a blafphemous refleétion on him 
who created all things: that the human powers are indeed lefs perfe& 
than the angelic powers, and that, therefore, lefs will be required of men 
than of angels; but that if either men or angels tranfgrefs the law under 
which they are refpectively placed, the tranfgreffion cannot proceed from 
conftraint or neceflity of nature, but from their own criminal inattention, 
or deliberate perverfenefs. After fome intermediate obfervations occurs 
the obnoxious paflage quoted by our critic, of which the tenor is as fol- 
lows: 

«¢ But do we not derive, from our firft parents, a conftitution, both of 
body and mind, much lefs perfect than that which they derived from the 
immediate hand of their Omnipotent Creator? And is there not in 
every defcendant of Adam, an innate and infuperable propenfity to 
fin ee 

«« To thefe queftions, which have been often put, very different an- 
fwers have been given, which have excited violent diffenfions in the 
Church of Chri; and yet it is not eafy to conceive quettions of lefs im- 
portance either to the faith or to the practice of a Chriftian.” | 

«© We derive nothing from our firft parents, more than the oak de- 
tives from the acorn, but by the will of God holy and good; and if our 
natural powers be indeed lefs perfe& than theirs were, either thefe powers 
are rendered equal by divine grace, or we have the affurance of our Sa- 
viour that lefs will be required of us than would have been required of 
them, had they continued in their ftate of perfection.” 

This is the dangerous and fatal paflage which, im regard to the doétrine 
of origina! fin, is to fix on Dr. Gleig the brand of herefy. But how is the 
herefy of this paflage proved? Why, nothing is fo eafy: as, for inftance, 
thus: 1. * The foregoing extract {peaks pretty plaialy for itfelf.”” 2. «* Dr. 
Gleig’s expreflions are not very luminous. ‘Vhere is, however, light enough 
to fhew the heterodoxy of his fentiments.” ‘Thefe are the words, the 
ipfiffima verba, of the Chriftian Obferver, relating not to diferent paflages, 
but to the fame identical paflage, of Dr. Gleig’s fermons. And who but 
muft admire his logical deduétion, the confiftency of his conceptions, and 
the cogency of his argument! 

But, 
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But, if our critic cannot reafon, he can, at leaft, infinuate and mifre: 
prefent. He requefts the particular notice of his readers to Dr. Gleig’s 
affertion that ‘ we derive nothing from our firft - ents, more than the oak cerivey 


Siom the acorn, but by the will of God holy and good”? And wat is the import 
of this requeft? Why, his readers matt belicve, on his bare i Galaaeta 
that the affertion contains fome damnable herefy, tho uh a cannot e 
what; for this writer, it feems, can wind a herefy at the diftance of f 

thoufand miles, though he cannot fmeli it jut under his nofe. Bur he 
Chriftian Obferver will not dare to deny the truth of Dr. ‘Gle 1975 propofi« 


tion, either in whole or in part. The critic next affirms thar Dr. Gle 
«© makes it a matter of queftion, whether our natural powers ay inaeed, lefs 
perfect than thofe of our firft parents.” Whether this affirmation be the effe& 
of ignorance or of defign, we leave our readers to judge; but a groffer 
mifreprefentation we have never feen; and a grofler falfehood, in point of 
fact, it is impoflible to advance. Dr. © leig, as will be 6befous to every 
one, does not make the fubject a matter of queition; for he does not 
enter into the queftion at all. He exprefsly fays that ‘*it is not ealy to 
conceive a queftion of lefs importance,” and that ‘it is of no confe- 
quence whatever whether we be more or lefs perfe&t than Adam was.” 
But, continues our critic, Dr. Gleig ‘ leaves it undetermined, whether car 
powers are rendered equal to theirs by divine grace, or ! js willbe required of us, than 
avould have been required of them, had they continued in their frate of perfzdi on.’ 
Now why any man fhould incur the difpleafure of the Chriftian Obferver 
for not determining a point, of which the determination was altogether 
indifferent to his argument, fome, perhaps, may be at a ‘ofs to compre- 
hend. But to thofe who know thefe Calvinifts thoroughly the reafon, we 
apprehend, can be no fecret. 

The avowed object of Dr. Gleig’s third fermon is to fhew that all 
Chriftians are pofieffed of power to perform their duty; and this, he con- 
tends, is equally the cafe whatever notions we entertain of the corruption 
of haman nature. If our natural powers were degraded by the fall, (and 
Dr. Gleig does not even infinuate the contrary, .) thev are reftored by 
grace, fo that now we are not, (to fay the leaft,) in. vorfe fituation than 
Adam was. ‘To every Chriftian, according to Dr. Gieig, a degree . 
grace is afforded fufficient, provided only that he will cordially co-opera 
with it, to enable him to work out his own falvation; inc ilhe liuiias 
A Calviniit admits neither the co- -operati on, nor the univerfality, of 
faving grace. In his fcherse, fuch grace is confined to the ele¢t, in whom, 
without any concurrence of theirs, it Operates by an irrefiftible, and, 
properly fpeaking, a mechanical impulfe. A Calvinilt, therefore, can 
never allow that every man may perform his duty; and the real herefy of 
Dr. Gleig confifts, not at all in denying original fin, concerning which 
he does not even hint his opinion, but in aflertine the do@rine of uwni- 
VERSAL REDEMPTION, and that every Chriftian may be faved if he will. 
The Chriftian Obferver, however, it is prom able, imagined it rather a 
matter of prudence to diflemble his own difbelief of this doftrine. But, 
at all events, it will hardly be thought a great proof of his wifdom to 
have brought, againit Dr. Gleig, a charge of herefy, ina point which 
the Dottor repeatedly declares that he has no occafion whatever to 
difcufs. 

Our critic, however, has a notable quibble on the word infiperable. 
« Although,” he fays, “ it be true that the queftion has often been put 
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whether there be not an innate propenfity to fin in every defcendant of 
Adam, it has mot been much queftioned whether this propehfity be an in- 
able one. Moft people, indeed all whom we have heard or read of, 
believe it to be /uperadle ; and it is the great bufinefs of religion, and the 
immediate and declared purpofe of divine grace, to overcome this innate 
propenfity in man.” What? in all mankind without exception? Why no. 
But in all Chriftians then? The Chriftian Obferver will not fay fo. It is, 
according to his principles, the purpofe of grace to overcome this pro- 
penfity 1 in the ele alone. In all others, therefore, denominate them re- 
probates, or what you will, the inmate propenfity remains in/uperadle. 
Of the great Proteftant doctrine (as it has been called) of ju/tification by 


faith only, it is plain that this Reviewer does not comprehend even the very 


frft elemental principles. His petulance, however, is equal to his ig- 
norance ; for the following is the ftile in which our Ariftarchus decides on 
the merits of Dr. Gleig, in fo far as the fubje& of this doérine is con- 
cerned. ‘* Onatopic which has been fo profufely difcuffed, it would 
have been unreafonable to expec any thing new; but Dr. Gleig’s obfer- 
vations are not Only zot novel, but they tend to re-involve the fubje& in 
difficulties from which it Las before been extricated. A want of perfpicuity and 
precifion both in his ideas and his language appears equally in_his itate- 
ment of the doétrine which he oppofes, and in his explication of the doc- 
trine which he maintains. He is not always confiftent with himfelf; and fome 
paffages appear to contradié each other.’ 

What the difficulties are in which Dr. Gleig has re-involved the doc- 
trine of juitification by faith, it were furely unreafonable to afk a critic 
who appears to fuppofe that he is enlightening his readers when he is only 
ftringing together identical propofitions, and who feems not even to un- 
derftand the meaning of a very familiar term. It is needlefs to dwell on 
the wife and fagacious remark that ‘‘ ina writer who is not always cone 
fitent with himfelf fome paflages will appear to contradiét each other,” 
becaufe every perfon muft inftantly perceive its importance. But we mut 
requeft it to be attended to that our Reviewer has declared from the chair 
of criticifm, that, on the fubject of juftification by faith, Dr. Gieig’s 
obfervations are NoT NoveL. In proof of the juftnefs of this critical 
decifion, we fhall now produce, from the following page of our Re- 
viewer’s ftrictures, two fhort quotations, the one relating to a particular 
paflage, the other relating, it would feem, to the volume in general. 

‘© There is one paflage in the fermon on juftification, to which, what- 
ever other recommendation it may want, we muft unrefervedly allow the 
merit of ABSOLUTE ORIGINALITY. 

«« Dr. Gleig tells us (p. 363. ) of his having heard a man < criticifing 
fyflems of theology ina thop-door, in the hearing of the multitude on 
the ftreet.’ If Lr. Gleig’s {yflem of theology were among the number 
of thofe which the man in the fhop-door criticifed, we cannot wonder that 
the multitude in the ‘treet fhould flop to hear his difquifitions; for THINGS 
NEW AND STRANGE have great attractions for the vulgar.” 

Utraum HoruM Mavis accipe. ‘* He Is NOT ALWAYS CON- 
SISTENT WITH HIMSELF 3; AND SOME PASSAGES APPEAR TO CONTRA 
DICT EACH OTHER. (Chriit. Obferv.) 

The firft paflage from Dr. Gleig on this fubjeé&t which falls under the 
lath of our critic, is as follows: ‘* But though faith in Chrift be abfo- 
lutely neceflary to the juitification of a Chriftian, it will not alone juttify 
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him. Though it is undoubtedly his Arf duty, it is not the whok of his 
duty 5 for the commandment of God, that we fhould not only believe 
on the name of his fon Jefus Chrift, but alfo love one another as he gave 
ws commandment.” On this the critic’s chief obfervation is: ‘* Thé 
reader will not overlook the weaknefs of the reafoning employed in this 
pallage the fun of which is, that faith alone will not ju/tify the Chrifian, 

ecaule faith is not the whole of his duty.” ‘The weaknefs of the reafoning, 
‘we apprehend, will be obvious to none except thofe whofe intellects, and 
knowledge of divinity, are nearly on a level with this Reviewer’s; who, 
af he meant to affirm that the fimple virtue or grace of faith is the only 
condition required on our part to entitle us to the benefits of the Chrif- 
tian covenant (for that is the real import of being juftified) may be ttiled 
hareticorum facile princeps. This licentious notion, though adopted by his 

arty, is as oppofite tothe dotrine of fcripture and of the Church of 
Tagtead as light is to darknefs. ‘ But the main obje& of attention,” 
continues our Reviewer, “and that to which we more particularly call 
the confideration of the reader, is. Dr. Gleig’s affertion that faith alone 
will not juftify us. We have heretofore read in a book, whofe authority 
Dr. Gleig will nct impeach, that ‘ we are juftified by faith only.” 

‘lo this notable argument, which our Reviewer, no doubt, feems un- 
anfwerable, Dr. Gleig, we think, has only to reply that Ae has hereto- 
fore read in a book whofe authority the Chriftian Obferver will not im- 
peach, the following words: ‘* What doth it profit, my brethren, though 
zx man fay he hath faith, and have not works? Can faith fave him? ... 
Ye fee then how that dy works a man is juttified, and mot by faith only.” 
Bur fuch a reply, though the Chriitian Obferver is entitled to no other, 
would contribute nothing to the elucidation of the fubje&. The Chrif- 
tian Obferver knows, or ought to know, that concerning the authority of 
both the foregoing affertions there is, among divines of the Church of 
England no difpute, and that the only queltion is concerning their mean- 
iug. Had he, therefore, intended to fay any thing to the purpofe, he 
would have told his readess in what fenfe forth are true, and confiftent with one 
avncther, On this fubje&& we would advife him to ftudy Bifhop Bull’s 
Llarmonia Apoftolia, with its feveral defences. In the mean time we re- 
commend to his notice the opinion of another eminent divine, which the 
limits of our article will »ermit us to copy. ‘This author, fpeaking of 
the reafoning of St. Paul on the fubject of juftification by faith, fays, 
« The general form of the argument is this; men are finners; therefore 
eannot be accounted juft, without an act of mercy. in the Judge of the 
world.”” He then proceeds thus: 

‘© Is not our doctrine contrary to that of St. James? who fays, ‘ can 
faith fave him?’ No; the moft that can be allowed is, that the reafoning 
of James is intended for different circum/fances from that of Paul; or that 
it is intended to fupply what common fenfe would always fupply, if no 
evafion of duiy was in view. But 1 doubt whether even fo great a dif- 
ference as that need be allowed between thefe facred writers. ‘Let us fup- 

ofe them to confer.—Pau/, We are jullified by faith.---Yames. Will he 
Pe juftified who does no good works ?---Pau/. No; 1 did not fay that; | 
have faid, the wicked will be punibed.---Fames. You did not mention 
avorks with faith ?---Peul. No; but I plainly meant to addrefs myfelf to 
Jews and Heathens, and to declare to them that, when they Aud performed 
what they called good works, their eternal falvation muit ftill depend 
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upon the divine mercy: to thofe who profefs to negleé good works I have 
faid notinng.---Fames. Then we agree; or, at leait, we do not dilagree, 
You fay, fuch works as Jews and Heathens have been found to perform, 
cannot fave them: I fay, nothing will fave them if they do not ftrive to 
live well.” (Hey’s Leétures, Vol. JIL. p. 277.) 

We muft however. do our Reviewer juitice: ‘* We are aware,” he fays, 
* that to contraft affertions does not elucidate doétrines;” and he is de- 
firous tofurnith Dr. Gleig with “ a brief, comprehenfive, and peripicuous 
ftatement”’ of the dofrine. ‘ When orthodox Chriitians afle:t the an- 
cient doctrine of juftincation by fairh alone, they mean, as an old writer 
well exprefles it, Jufiificatio per fidem folam, fed non per fidem Sohtariam, that is, 
as the fame writer well tranilates it, jutipcation by faith alone, but not by that 
aith which is alone.” We may here, with great propriety, adopt the 
words of Bithop Bull on a fimilar occafion: ‘* Audio quidem optimi Patris 
verba; fed de fenfu ejus adhuc queritur.” But the fenfe in which the 
original reformers maintained that ‘* men are juftified by faith only,” or, 
as our Homily on Salvation fometimes exprefies it, ‘* by only faith,” we 
fhall give in the words of this great divine; who has not only afferted, 
but proved, it to be the fenie of al!, or, at leait, of the molt refpectable 
reformed confeflions. Of thefe he fays: 

“¢ Quippe etiamfi ill quogque doceant, ex fide fala fine operibus hominem 
pgufifcari; effatum tamen ilud eo fenfu expiicant, quem nos pronis ulnis 
amplexamur. Scil. difertis verbis monent confefionum authores, fenten- 
tiam iftam figurate accipiendam effi, ita ut 10 jided nominee gratia, que ei ex 
adverflo refpondet, intelligatur, atque idem fit old fide juftificaré quod fila 
gratid, mon ex operum merito, juffificari: ac, proprié loqueado, fidem cete- 
rafque virtutes bonaque opera ad juitificationcin xque valere atque effe 
neceflaria: nec quicquam majus fideiin iio negotio tribuendum, quam 
exteris virtutibus: adeoque fe, quatenus a jultificatione bona opera ex- 
cludunt, eatenus ct fidem ipfam rejicere, . . . Quicquid igitur feu ca- 
liginis, five erroris, accrever.t huic luculentifime de juitificatione ho- 
minis dottrina, quatenus ea a Proteftantibus hodie docctur; illud fere 
totum privatorum quorundam theologorum hallucinationibus, qat pur 
rioris ac primitive (fi ita loqui fas fit) reformationis fententiam perperam 
accéperunt, impatandum eft.” (Harm. Apoftol. Differt. 1. Cap. vi. 
Sect. 1. 

The notion which is meant to be inculcated by the Chriftian Ob 
ferver, namely, that faith is tie only condition of juitification, 1s in truth 
one of the moft pernicious errors which have ever been broached in the 
Chriftian Church, and the foundation of the moft abominable antino- 
mianifm, as may be {een in Crifpe and many others. It is the error, how 
ever, of private divines, and not of the Church of f ngland, by the 
expreffion, ** we are juftified by faith only,” our original relormers 
meant the fame as by “ we ave juitified freely, without works: and Dy this 
latter exprediion they did not underftand that good works are no conditvon of 
our juftification, but only that they are not to o¢ accounted the meritorious 
caufe of it. The Chriftian Obferver may fee this proved, to a demonitia- 
tion, by Bifhop Bull, Har. Apoit. Dif. 11. Cop. xvmi. sect. 6, and con- 
frmed, Apol. pro Harm. Se&. §. But, in reality, to place the fentiments 
of the Church of Engtand, on this fubject, bevond the linsits vf con- 


troverfy, nothing more is requifite than a ingle fentence of the 
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which therefore, by all parties who acknowledge its authority, muft bé 
finally admitted to decide the difpute. ‘The fentence is liable to no mif- 
contruction ; and it ftates itfelf to be exprefsly intended for a full and 
explicit explanation of the doétrine. ‘‘ This faying, that we be juftified 
by faith only, freely, and without works, is fpoken for to take away clearly 
all mirit of our works, as being unable TO DESERVE our juftification at God: 
hands, and thereby moft plainly to exprefs the weaknefs of man, and the 

. goodnefs of God; the great infirmity of ourfelves, and the might and 
power of God; the imperfection of our own works, and the moft abundant 
grace of our Saviour Chritt; anD THEREFORE WHOLLY TO ASCRIBE THE 
MERIT AND DESERVING OF OUR JUSTIFICATION UNTO CHRIST ONLY, 
AND HIS MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD-sHEDDING. (Hom. Ed. Oxon. 1802. 
p. 21.) Of the fenfe in which the Church of England underftands the 
expreflion, ‘* we are juftified by faith only,” nothing more need or can 
be faid. 

Having thus confidered the doétrine in general, we might fafely pafs by 
our critic’s particalar objections to Dr. Gleig’s view of it. But we with 
to hold, as much as poffible, the balance even between both parties: we 
muft, therefore, beg the attention of our readers to the paflage to which 
the critic allows the merit of abfolute originality. 

«« By the grace of the fecond covenant,” fays Dr. Gleig, *¢ all man- 
kind are rendered immortal in confequence of the death and refurreétion 
of Chrift, who is the lamb flain, in the divine decree, from the founda- 
tion of the world; but to obtain immortal Aapprne/, they muft obferve the 
conditions of the covenant, which are faith in Chrift, and repentance 
from dead works. Zhe former condition, faith, relates chiefly to eur future e>- 
iftence; the latter to cur futwe happinefi.” ‘Vhe fentence in italics, our critic 
informs us, prefents an opinion which he never met with before. We can 
eafily believe him; and the conclufion which we draw from the informa- 
tion is that his reading is, as we fufpefted, very confined. The critic 
however finds an abfurdity in this paragraph, and afks with an air of {elf- 
importance, ‘‘ How can faith be, in any fenfe, a condition of our future 
exiftence, if all mankind (thofe who have mor faith, as well as thofe who 
have) be rendered smmortal by the grace of the fecond covenant?” But 
the critic firft makes the abfurdity, and then finds it. Dr. Gleig exprefsly 
fays that faith and repentance are conditions of the covenant. But he does 
not fay, as the Reviewer-would compel him to do, that faith is the cov.- 
tion of our future exifience. He fays, indeed, that faith relates to our future ex- 
iftence; and it appears that our critic’s idea of re/ation is as confined as his 
reading: for he cannot conceive two things related, except the one be 2 
condition of the other. Dr.Gleig, however, in fpite of his Reviewer, 
is, in this place, both accurate in language, and orthedox in fentiment. 
If man be intended te live for ever, his claim mutt be in confequence of 
@ covenant of grace; tor no created being can poflibly have fuch a claim by 
nature. IJmmertol life was, accordingly, at firit fulpended oa Adam’s ab- 
ftaining from the ferbidden fruit, and forfeited by his eating it. <<‘ In 
‘the day that thoa eateft thereof thou fhalt furely,” or utterly, “ dic.” 
Had this threat been put in immediate execution, there had been an utter 

‘end of the haman race. Immortal life is reftored to all mankind through 
-Chrift; and this every Chriftian is bound to believe. But befide im- 
‘mortal Jf, our Redeemer has alfo purchafed for us, on certain condi- 
-gions, immortal Aappine/S. In order, however, that Chriftians may -— 
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Be partakers of this laft, it is not enough that they believe the Re- 
deemer to be the author of both; they muft likewife repent from dead 
works ; or, in other words, they muft live in a courfe of Chtiftian obe- 
dience. 

In Dr. Gleig’s fifth difcourfe this Reviewer finds, he fiys, ‘a query 
ftated, which is fo eafily anfwered, that it would be an act of moft par- 
fimonious unkindnefs to withhold a reply.” The query is this: But if 
it be true that the nature of man is fo corrupted that ‘ the good which he 
would, he doth not; and the evil which he would not, that he doth’--- 
does it not follow that we are laid under the neceflity of finning?” The 
critic anfwers, ** No. It is true at leaft of fume man; for Sr. Paul ex- 
prefsly afferts it. But it does rot follow from hence that any man is laid un- 
der a xecejjity of finning.” The Reviewer is certainly very kind in aa- 
fwering the queftion; but if he had read only /ven lines more, he might 
have difcovered that his kindnefs was entirely a work of fupererogation. 
For at no greater diftance Dr. Gleig thus expreffes himfelf: «* Such doc- 
trines as this have indeed been inferred from the words of my text, and 
from fimilar paffages of holy {cripture; but I need hardly obferve to 
you, that in the reafoning which attempts to eftablifh yaem, the con- 
clufion is direétly contrary to the premifes.” He then goes on to argue 
againff this conclufion, which, he contends, is not only faJ@ but émpross. 
The Reviewer, however, very evidently wifhed his readers to believe that 
Dr. Gleig holds the conclufion to be ¢rve, and, of courfe, difbelieves che 
affertion of St. Pau!. His conduct will admit of no other conitruction, fv 
that here again we havea pregnant inftance of the candid good faith of 
thefe fainted ‘* True Churchmen.” 

This Reviewer complains that, ‘‘ in many writers, fome of the pectliar 
and diftin¢guifhing dofrines of the Gorpel are mentioned, not as prime 
fubjeéts of difcuflion and attention, not as fundamental truths upon which 
all others reft, but as matters of cafual and fupplementary acknowledgment ; 
matters which it would not be decent to overlook altogether, but which 
itis not necefary to dwell upon.” In illuftration cf this remark he al- 
leges Dr. Gleig’s difcourfe on Coloff.i.i2. <‘ tn difcourfing on this 
text,” he fays, ** Dr. Gleig has fo fuccefstully avoided touchmg on the 
moft prominent truth contained in it, tiat, independently of the text 
itfelf, there is not one fyllable, from the beginning to the end of it, 
which refers to our being made meet for the inheritance of the faints dy s/e 
FATHER.” 

It is, indeed, a circumftance much to be lamented that the found di- 
vine who would fulfil his duty, fhould be obliged to employ fo much of 
his time in expofing error: for that is, in part, the trae account of the 
cafe. But errors, at leaft fuch as are groisly pernicious, and fubverfive 
of the foundations of our faith, when once they have been adopted, muft 
be expofed, before truth can be fuccefsfally recommended. Such writers 
as the Chriftian Obferver and his friends are perpetually labouring, both 
with tongue and pen, to overwhelm with impiety, abiurdity, and non- 
fenfe, the pure and genuine doftrines of the Gofpel. Can they rea- 
fonably complain of thofe who, perfuaded as they are that fuch is the 
cafe, endeavour to countera&t them? Befides, thefe enthufiafts will allow 
that none preach ‘* the peculiar and diftinguifhing doétrines of the 
Gofpel,”” who are not as wild and extravagant as themfelves. Our Re- 
viewer, for example, we are well perfuaded, were he to preach on Co- 
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lof. i. 12. would fpend the greater part of his time in explaining to his 
audience that, by ‘‘ our being made meet by the Father,” is meant that 
God is the fole operator in the whole bufinefs of man’s falvation; that 
man can do nothing at all for himfelf, but that every thing is carried on 
by the invincible influence of Sovereign grace. He might ftate that this 
moft comfortable doétrine is the confequence of eleétion, and the ground 
of abfolute affurance of falvation. He might tell them that, as they are 
atie to do nothing, fo, in real truth, they have nothing to do but to turn 
or roll themfelves over on Chrif?, who is bound to fuffer none of them to fall 
away from grace. All this the Reviewer, we doubt not, would call, as it 
has trequently, too frequently, been called before, preaching ‘* the pe- 
culiar and diftinguifhing doétrines of the Gofpel. But, thank God, awe 
have not fo learned Chrift; and hence we enjoy, what we highly efteem, 
the honour of fharing, with fuch divines as Dr. Gleig, in the cenfures of 
the Chriftian Obferver. 

This confequential critic calls Dr. Gleig to tafk for talking of our 
«* virtuous brother for whom Chrift died,” and for fuppofing that a maa 
may live ‘negatively innocent.” With regard te the former expreffion 
he obferves that ‘* according to the reprefentations of the word of God, 
Chrit dicd not for the virtuous, but for fAmners---for the ungodly.” ‘This 
obfervation would have greatly furprifed us, if any thing could furprile 
us from the Chriftian Obferver. What? does the fcripture fay that 
Chrift died not for the virtuous? We conceived it to fay that he died for 
all men. We have read, as well as the Chriflian Obferver, the expref- 
fons of St. Paul: “ For when we were yet without ftrength, in due 
time Chrift died for the ungodly,” and ‘* God commenceth his love to- 
wards us, in that while we were yet finners Chrift died for us.” But we 
never imagined thefe expreffions to imply that thofe for whom Chriit died 
mult continue finners. Yet this is what the Chriftian Obferver muft mean, 
if his criticifm be at all to the purpofe. Thus we fee what a precious 
fyftém of divinity the Chriftian Obferver extracts from the fcriptures. We 
were prepared to find this publication maintaining that Our Saviour died 
for the elect alone: but, that when we have reafon to believe a man virtuous, 
we muft exclude him from thofe for whom Chrift died, is an affertion 
which certainly exceeded our expectations. We formerly hinted our fuf- 
ge of the antinomianifm of the Chriftian Obferver (Vol. XV. p.75) 3 

ut now we fee him openly and boidly avowing it: for this is the #- 
fifima antinomorum fax st harefis peftileutifima. Of this do&rine the unequi- 
vocal language is, ‘* Let us do evil that good may come; let us continue 
in fin that grace may abound.” 

With regard to the fecond of the above expreffions, the Reviewer 
«« would afk,” he fays, ‘* whether Dr. Gleig believes that any men de 
live negatively innocent, and without pofitive fin?” Some perfons, we know, 
will afk very foolith queftions, with as.grave an air as if they were very 
wife ones; and this, we prefume, is, at prefent, the cafe of the Chrif- 
tian Obferver. Does the Chriftian Obferver, then, believe that all mer 
are finners in an equal degree? Were we not afraid that he would evade 
our queition by a miferable quibble on the word men, we would afk him 
what /o/tive fin he afcribes to an infant two days, or even two months old? 
But, to cut the matter fhort, and to preclude all wrangling, we fimply 
ah him whether the man who has committed only robbery be not aega- 
trve.y innocent Compared with hum who has been guilty both of robbery ~ 
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of murder? So eafy is it to difcern the difference between fo“tivw fim and 
megative innocence. Of the fins from which a man abfiains he is negatively 
innocent ; of thofe which he commits he is fofttrvely guilty; fo that the faine 
man may be negatively innocent in one refpect, who, in another refpett, 
is a pofitive finner. , 

But accurate precifion and difcrimination of thought feem none of the 
talents of this doughty Reviewer. He would be a philofopher, indeed, 
as well asa divine; and we fhall here exhibit a {pecimen of his philo- 
fophy, which can hardly, we think, fail to convince our readers with 
what deep attention and fingular fuccefs he has ftudied the principles of the 
human mind. Dr. Gleig, in his fermon on 1 john iv. 20, ftates it as the 
Apoftle’s do&trine, ‘* that human benevolence is progreffive ; that it em- 
braces firft our relations, our friends, and our neighbours; that it gra- 
dually extends to the fociety to which we belong ; then comprehends our 
country ; then the whole human race; and at laft ftretches itfelf towards 
the great and. beneficent Author of Nature.” On this paffage the Re- 
viewer writes as follows: ‘ It is poffible that Dr. Gleig can fuppofe that 
God is the /a# obje& that attracts the exercife of that benevolence which 
St. John tnculcates? Does he imagine that our love muft be laterally ex- 
panded to all the inhabitants of the earth, before it begins to afcend to 
the God of heaven? We have been accuftomed to hold an opinioa om 
‘this fubje& not only diferent, but oppofite to that contained in the above cited 
paflage.” 

lf we underftand the Reviewer aright, it is an effential part of his theory 
of human nature that a child loves God before he loves his nurfe. We 
were wondering to what particular fect of philofophers this writer be- 
longed ; and we found it impofiible to fatisfy pre rea till we recole 
lected that the late Lord Kames, who accounted for almoft every phe- 
nomenon in the mental conftitution of man by fome ‘xnate internal fenf, 
enumerates, among the original principles of human nature, a seNsé 
or Dairy. We, therefore, prefume that our ingenious Reviewer muf{t 
be a follower of that eminent philofopher; and to his theory of the pro- 
grefs of the benevolent affections we have, we confefs, bat one trifling 
objection, whichis that IT Is IN DIRECT CONTRADICTION TO UNI- 
VERSAL EXPERIENCE AND FACT. When the affection of love, after 
being exercifed on inferior objects, has afcended to the great Creator of 
the Univerfe, it will certainly be reflected from him, and embrace with 
warmer feelings of benevolence, the human race, as hjs creatures and our 
brethren. But that God is the primary object of our love, though our 
feemingly feraphic Reviewer affects to think fo, is the mere chimera of a 
vifionary brain; and the reafoning of St, John is plainly grounded on the 
fuppofition that it is utterly impoffible. 

But we muft draw to aconclufion; for, to adopt the language of the 
Chriftian Obferver, «‘ We are impatient to abridge the tak of detecting 
the errors of the work before us;” we fhall, therefore, pafs by the Re- 
viewer’s remarks on what he calls the “ very reprehenfible practice of 
blending together two or more fragments of texts, and printing them as 
if they were originally connected ;” becaufe the practice, as every one 
muft perceive, is reprehentible, or not, juftas it is conducted, or not, with 
found judgment and difcretion. But one fhort paflage more we maft 
quote from the volumes of Dr. Gleig, becaufe the Chrutuan Obferver 
folemoly pronoyvnces it deferving of “‘a very ferious cenfure.” The 
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paflage is this: ‘‘ Many a man, who in his heart reveres, perhaps as he 
ought to do, the God of his fathers, and hopes for falvation only through 
the crofs of Chrift, can yet {mile at the ‘elt of the impious fcoffer, and 
fuffer, at his own table, his Creator and Redeemer to be mentioned in 
terms which, if applied to himfelf or his friend, he would refent with 
indignation.” Confidering the difpofitions of this Reviewer, ‘and his 
rancorous animofity againft Dr. Gleig, our readers, perhaps, may re; 
gard it as a very powerful recommendation of the volume of this able di- 
vine, that his critic is obliged to have recourfe to fuch a paflage as a ve- 
hicle through which to difcharge his venom. He afks if fuch a man as 
Dr. Gleig defcribes really “* reveres, and even perhaps as he ought to do, the 
God of his fathers?”? But here he gives another proof of the candour of 
Calviniftic Methodilts. He omits the emphatic words “ in his heart,’ 
in which confifts the whole ftrefs of the Do¢tor’s reproof ; as implying the 
abfurd and criminal inconfiftency of fuffering the fear or the refpedct of 
men to overpower the fuggeftions of our better principles, Perhaps, 
however, the Chriftian Obferver has been fortunate enough never to meet 
with a man whofe principles were right while his conduct was faulty, 
If fo, we congratulate him on his happy experience of human life. 
But we, alas! can bear no fuch favourable teftimony either of ourfelves, 
or of other men. 

«* Our readers,” fays the Reviewer, “ will now have no difficulty in 
judging in what eftimation we hold thefe fermons.” Notwithitanding all 
this affectation of contempt, we more than fufpeét that he holds thefe 
fermons in higher eftimation than he is willing to acknowledge ; and that 
this ebullition of critical malevolence is owing more to a dread of their 
power than to a perfuafion of their impotence. But we muft now proceed 
to fay afew words of ourfelves, whom this writer has attacked with a moft 
virulent afperity. 

{t was a matter of courfe that the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers fhould be 
objects of peculiar diflike and refentment to the Chriftian Obferver ; for 
we have never ceafed, and, with God’s afliftance, we never fhall, to op- 

ofe, with all the flrength which we poflefs, thofe wild, unicriptural, 
blafphe mous dogmas which it is the great aim of that publication to dif- 
feminate as the fundamenial doétrines of the Church of England. But 
the Chriftian Obferver, on the prefent occafion, has not, we apprehend, 
been remarkably happy in makiny choice of the ground for his attack. 
He obferves, in general, that, as we formerly recommended Dr. Gleig te 
a bifhopric, it was to be expected that we fhould praife his fermons; but 
that none of his moft impafficned admirers could have anticipated the 
«* mafs of adulation” which we have beftowed upon them; adulation, 
however, which might have been fafely overlooked, if it did not ‘* in- 
volve the fanétion of unfound doctrines ;”? that our review of thefe fermons 
furnifhes new evidences of the heterodoxy of our religious fentiments, 
and affords frefh inftances of our inconfiftency ; and, in fine, ‘ that the 
contrariety which marks many of our picces,.added to the teftimony of 
fome recent events, proves that we are compofed of individuals without 
any common principle to infure uniformity, even on the grand points of 
rehiviou and morality.” 

To thefe accuiations our anfwer fhall ee brief. We cannot well con- 
ceive why our claiming a privilege, which teems to be the inherent birth- 
right of human nature, namely, that of forming our own opinion of the 
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merits and demerits of our friends and acquaintance, fhould have civen 
offence to the Chriftian Obferver. But we ferioufly affure him that, if 
we had it in our power effectually to recommend to a bifhopric, he is the 
laft perfon whom we fhould think of confulting with regard to the proper 
objet of choice. Of the terins in which we {poke of br. Gleig’s fer- 
mons our readers, and the public in general, maft judge; and we are 
happy to find that the character which we gave of them nas met with the 
full approbation of thofe whofe approbation we are, on every occafion, 
moft folicitous to obtain. With regard to the orthodoxy or heterodoxy 
of our religious fentiments, we moft willingly fubmit to be tried by the 


fame judges. We fhould blufh, we muft own, to be though:, for a mo- 
ment, by any perion of difcernment and fenfe, to have been bred in the 
fame fchool with the Chriftian Obférver ; whofe found doctrines con ift of the 


rankeft Antinomianifm, grafted on the impious tenets of Calving and 
whofe churchman/bip is proved by unceafing endeavours to wuc/urch the 
nation. 

What the Chriftian Obferver means by the *‘teftimony of fome recent 


events,” we fhal] not give ourielves the trouble to conjecture. The ex-. 


preflion was probably intended only to enhance in the eyes of thofe who 
implicitly devour his poifoned morfels, the fuppofed importance of the 
Chriftian Obferver, by infinuating that he is intimately acquainted with 
the fecrets of our corps, to which he is, however, an abfolute ftranger. 
As to the ** contraricty of fentimeat which marks our pieces,” and our 
being ** compofed of individuals without any common principles to in- 
fure uniformity ;” the public, we imagine, will be rather dif{pofed to 
believe that thefe imputations are true when the Chriftian Obferver thall 
have proved their truth, than when he has fimply aferted it. He /ays, in- 
deed, that ‘* many proofs might be adduced of our inconfiftency ;” 
but, in the article before us, he confines himfelf to favo, relating to the 
two important doctrines which nave formed the principal fubject of our 
prefent difcuflion. ‘Thefe proofs it is incumbent upon ws to examine. 

In our Number for O&ober 1802, (Vol. XIII. p. 187, &c.) we praifed, 
as it deferved, a vilitation-fermon by the Rev. E. Cooper. Of the topics 
handled in that maiterly fermon one was the importance of the doctrine 
of juftification by faith alone, which the preacher ealls ‘ a grand fun- 
damental doctrine of the Gofpel.” This doétrine, fays the Chriftian 
Obferver, is reprobated by Dr. Gleig: fo that the fentiments of thefe 
two divines on this fubject are, according to him, ‘‘ diametrically op- 
pofite.” ‘ The cafe,” fays he, ‘* admits of fuch a very concife and 
categorical ftatement, that we will give it. Mr. Cooper holds, that @ man 
is juftified by faith alone. Dr. Gleig holds, that a man is Nov juftified by 
faith aloye. ‘Vhe Anti-Jacobin Reviewers agree with thm poru!!” He 
then favours us witha tcrap of Latin poetry, the intention of which, if 
we rightly comprehend it, is to prove that the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers are 
hermaphrodites, 


——** forma duplex, nec foemina dici, 
« Nec puer ut poflint; neutrumque; et utrumque, videntur,” 


To the Chriftian Obferver’s difplay of his learning we can have no ob- 
jection. We do not even grudge him the liberty, (fince it pleafes him) of 
making a little merry with ourfelves. We fhall not, however, be greatly 
furprized, fhould we hear that he has been ‘* /mitsen,” by his brother 
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Dr. Haweis, with a fevere reprimand for being fo profane as to quote 
fuch ** heathen men.” 

But what op:nion muft our readers form of the honeffy of the Chriftian 
Obferver, when we inform them that on the fubject of juftification by 
faith, there is not between Dr. Gleig and Mr. Cooper even the fhadow of 
a difference ? Let us hear the manner in which the latter exprefles him- 
felf. ‘* Perhaps there is not one of the glorious truths of revelation, 
which is more frequently turned toa bad ufe, and made the inftrument 
of greater evil, than this. Men of corrupt minds have raifed on it the 
moft monftrous and abominable fyftems: not afhamed publicly to teach 
that, fince we are juftified by faith alone, geod works are no longer neceflary 
to falvation: and thus not only weakening the obligations to morality and 
holinefs, but even making that, which is the glory of the Gofpel, the 
avowed foundation of profligacy and vice.” Mr. Cooper then obferves 
that this perverfion of the truth is no modern invention; ‘* though,” 
adds he, ‘‘ perhaps in no time has this <Antinomian herefy been more 
ope and, it is to be feared, more fuccefsfully propagated, than in the 

refent.” 

r From thefe paffages it appears that of jeftification by faith alone, as 
uniformly taught by the Chriftian Obferver and the fe& of True Church- 
men, Mr. Cooper is no lefs a ftrenuous oppofer than Dr. Gleig or our- 
felves. We fhall now produce fome paffages to thew in what fenfe the 
learned preacher underflands this fundamental doétrine of the Gofpel. 
Becaufe the doctrine has been abufed, fhall we therefore, he akks, abandon 
it? ** By way of providing an antidote to the poifon, are we to preach 
that good works make any part of the grounds on which we are accounted 
righteous before God, and thus extol our own unprofitable fervices as co- 
effential with the meritorious obedience of Chrift himflf?? No. <* Let us con- 
tend, as earneftiy as our opponents can do, that rhe merits of Chrift are the 
only grounds of the finner’s acceptance with God.” But, ** while we contend, 
with even Antinomian zeal, that ‘ by grace we are faved through faith ;’ 
that we ‘ are juli {reel by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Chri Jefus;’ atghedame time let us maintain, with Apoftolic energy, 
that * without h fs no man fhall fee the Lord;’ that as the merits of 
Chrift alone conftitute our ttle to eternal glory, fo in purity of heart 
alone confifts our ‘ meetnefs for partaking of the inheritance of the faints 
in light.” 

Our readers may now, perhaps, be difpofed to admire the impudence 
of the Chriftian Obferver in laying claim to the Rev. E. Cooper as the 
advocate of his own Antinomian principles. On the fubject of juftifica- 
tion by faith, Mr. Cooper’s notions are precifely the fame with thofe of 
Bifhop Bull, with thofe of Dr. Hey, with thofe of Dr. Gleig, with 
thofe of the Anti-Jacobin Reyjewers, and, finally, with thofe of the 
Cuuarcnh or FNGLAND, as eeticitly declared in her inegmparable Ho- 
mily ** Of the faivation of Mankind by only Chrift our Saviour.” Lt 
the “ very concife and categorical ftatement” on this point by the Chrif- 
tian Obferver, there is, therefore, a very confiderable miftake, which 
we fhall beg leave to correct. The cafe, when properly ftated, ftands 
thus: ** With regaid to the doctrine of juftification by faith only, Mr. 
Cooper and Dr. Gleig entirely agree; and the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers 
agree with them BOTH.” 

The Chritian Obferves’s fecond proof of our inconfiftency is derived 
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from our calling on the Rev. E. Pearfon to explain a pafiage in his “* An- 
notations on the /ractical Part of Dr. Paley’s Principles of Moral and 
Political Philofophy.” (See Vol. Xiil. p. 263.) That call was, perhaps, 
expreffed in words too warm for the cceahon. The Anti-Jacobin Re- 
viewers do not pretend to be infallible. They were, perhaps, too hafty 
in fufpecting a latent evil tendency in the paflage quoted, from Bifhop 
Butleg, by Mr. Pearfon; though their evident anxiety, on the fubject, 


demonftrates how cautious they are of admitting affertioas which but fem 


to carry with them a meaning contrary to the doctrines of our Charch. 
‘Mr. Pearfon, however, with that candid politenefs which can diftinguith 
folicitude for right opinions froma bigoted zeal to propagate wrong 
ones, vouchfafed the explanation required, which our readers will find in 
our X1Vth Vol. Pp. 98, 99. This explanation appeared no lefs than fix 
months before our review of Dr. Gleig’s fermons; a circumftance of 
which the Chriftian Obferver could not have been ignorant when he pre- 
fumed to accufe us of cenfuring, in the cafe of Mr. Pearfon, opinions 
which we applauded in the cafe of Dr. Gleig. As Mr. Pearfon’s letter to 
us was publifhed without any delay, and accompanied on our part with 
no animadverfions, the Chriftian Obferver was bound to infer, that we 
were fatisfied with his explanation, and did not, on more mature deli- 
beration, difapprove his fentiments: and of this he ought to have in- 
formed his readers. Of this letter one paragraph is fo peculiarly im- 
portant that we with it to be univerfally attended to; and as many, no 
doubt, occationally fee the Anti-Jacobin Review who ,cannot turn to the 
yolume in which it is contained, we have determined to re-print that pa- 
ragraph. 

«© My meaning was, and probably the meaning of Bifhop Butler was 
the fame, not to deny the depravation of human nature by the fall, but 
merely to guard againft thofe mifreprefentations refpecting it, which 
frequently occur in Calviniftic writers, and by which, at the expence of 
the gratitude due to the gracious Author of our being, they furnifh men 
with excufes for their own voluntary faults. When, even in countrics 
profefling Chriftianity, we fpeak of men as actually indulging in vicious 
eourfes, we can fcarcely make ufe of terms too ftrong for the occafion. 
I do not think chat, in this fenfe, the ‘corruption and degeneracy of the 
world’ can eafily be furpafied by defcription. For, while I have a better 
opinion of juan mature than the Calvinifts have, I have, perhaps, a worfe 
of men themflves, even in what is fometimes mifcalled their /anctified {tate. 
Notwithftanding the many happy effects of the Gofpel revelation, the 
defcription, which St. Paul has given us of the heathen world, may with 
too muck juftice be applied tothe world as itis at prefent. But, when we 
{peak of human nature as the * divine workmanfhip ;’ that 1s, when we 
fpeak of men as they are born into the world, before they fuffer them- 
felves to be corrupted by bad examples, or * drawn away of their own 
lufts and enticed,’ we ought to hold a different language, and to have 
regard to the caution which St. James has given us, not to cait the blame 
of our fins on our Maker. Though the image of God in man was de- 
faced by the fall, it was not entirely deflroyed; and, if you had recol- 
lected that, fubfequently to the fall, and evento the deluge, the Scrip- 
ture (Gen. ix. 6.) applies this honourable diftinction to man, you would 
not have been. fo indignant at Bifhop Butler’s application of it, nor have 
feen any reafon for ‘difdaining to proceed.” I adopted and recom- 
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mended, then, the fentiment of Bifhop Butler, becaufe I fuppofed him 
to have the fame notions refpecting human nature, as I fuppofe our Sa- 
viour to have had, when, fpeaking of little children, he faid, * Of fuch 
is the kingdom of God.’ Our Saviour urges on men the neceffity of con- 
aerfon, in order to their becoming worthy members of that kingdom, 
from the confideration of their being fo unlike to what they were when 
they came into the world: ** Except ye he converted, and become as /istle 
children, ye fhail not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Will the Chriflian Obferver fubfcribe to thefe notions, and particularly 
to thofe contained in the three laft fentences? If ke wiil there is no dif- 
ference, on this fubject at leaft, between him and us. But we venture to 
foretel that he never will; though he will find it, we prefume, no eafy 
tafk to convict them of heterodoxy. ‘Thefe, however, are the notions 
of human nature which, wherever, in his volume of fermons, he has oc- 
cafion to fpeak of it, are inculcated by Dr. Gleig. We may here, how- 
ever, with propriety take notice of another inftance of the fhamelefs ef- 
frontery with which thefe evangelical ‘* True Churchmen” knowingly 
mutilate, in order to diftort, the language of their opponents. The 
Chriftian Obferver quotes with difapprobation an expreflion of Dr. 
Gleig, in which the Doctor, he fays, ‘* {peaks of the mind being brought 
by reformation nearer to its original fate of purity.’ The Doctor’s words 
are thefe: ‘* On the contrary, we always confider his mind,” the mind of 
aman who has reformed his ill conduct, ‘as, by fuch a reformation, 
brought nearer to its original flate of purity, than it wasjwhen corrupted by 
his former bad habits.” Does the Chriftian Obferver deny that this is 
true? He cenfures Dr. Gleig too for ‘* introducing the text ‘ God made 
man upright,’ as applicable to mankind in general, and as difproving 
the doctrine of the original depravity of our nature.” To this accufa- 
tion we have nothing to reply but only that when the Chriftian Obferver 
fhall have proved, by the context, or by any other proper medium of 
proof, that the text in queftion was not intended, by Solomen, to be ap- 
plicable to mankind in general, or that it has any relation to the doctrine 
of original fin, we have little doubt that Dr. Gleig will retract his opi- 
nion, and become a convert to that of the Chriftian Obferver. It muft, 
however, be obferved that this writer feems incapable of ttating any opi- 
nion of thofe who differ from him in a fair point of view, for Dr. Gleig 
exprefsly introduces the text, and difcourfes upon it, nor foy the purpofe 
of difproving either the — or acquired depravity of our nature, but 
of proving that men’s tranfgreflions proceed ‘* from their own criminal 
inattention or deliberate perverfenefs.”” 

We fhall now take leave of the Chriflian Obferver, at leaft for the pre- 
fent. Hereafter, indeed, we may, perhaps, be more attentive to his pro- 
ceedings than we have hitherte been. His general principles, we have 
often been told, are deferving of the moft unqualified reprobation; and 
the truth of this account we can readily believe: for, if the publication 
be uniformly confiftent, it is certainly one of the moft dangerous and pef- 
tilent which were ever employed to pervert or corrupt the religious and 
moral fentiments of a people, ) 
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EVIEWS having been ufually publifed once in a month, readers are 
accultomed to expect them at thofe ftated periods; and from that 
very cu iom, lels difpofed to be favourable to periodical criticifm, that 
occurs either at inorter or longer intervals, Hence a weekly paper, called 
the Sunday Review, and of which the objeé was c:iticifm as well as poli- 
tics, focn lott its literary diliinéuion, and was obliged to fink into a 
common Sunday Newfpaper, We do not pretend to fay, that the term 
of thirty or thirty-one days, is, by natuie and reafon, better fuited toa 
furvey of new publications than any others but fuch being the common 
time, we look for {uch works at its expiration. The Edinburgh Reviewers 
attempted tkree months, and as their work is faid to have begun with iome 
appearance of fucceis, the Editor and proprietors have probably been 
thereby induced to exiend the interval, and make the publication annual. 
That project we are far [rom cenfuring as inpracticable, and deem the eventual 
fuccefs nece!.arjly to depend on the plan and execution ; we therejore fully 
admit it potizble, that there may ée a very mafierly Annual Review, #/ wie 
dertaken and executed by men of abilities azd literature adequate to the task. ‘Lhe 
conduétors of the work before us have acted very fairly and candidly, in 
prefixing the name of the Editor; the public ts thereby certified, that 
whatever critical talents, erudition, and difcrimination, may be expecied 
from the fuperintendance of Mr. Arthur Atkin, will be found in the An- 
nual Review. At the fame time, we mult confefs ourfelves, when we 
read the title page, to have been fomewhat at a lols how we were to alcer- 
tain the probable grounds of fuch expectations, as we really were not ac- 
quainted with the literary reputation of the gentleman in queition, and 
confequently the authority due to his name, or his qualifications for direct, 
ing literary judgment. Dr. Aikin, and his falents and learning, we know 
as well as the purpoles to which they were frequently applied: that gen 
tleman, among his own fet, pallies, we are told, for an able and cloquent 
writer; and among impartial judges, asa pretty writer, without depth, 
firength, or range. Mr. Arthur Atkin, we underftand, is his fon, anda 
good deal occupied about magazines and trantlations ; but we knew no 
more of him, until we looked over the prefent work, for which he renders 
himJelf refponfible, Now we are better able to appreciate his editorial 
powers, and to eftimate the fanétion which fuch a produétion derives fiom 
the prefixed notification of «€ Arthur Aikin, Editor.” : 
A very thort pretace apologifes for the /ateness of the publication: we 


muff candidly confefs we do not fee the neceility of fuch an apology. If 


in other relpects meritorious, the publication is fufficiently early; sat cito, 
si sat bene. Our Editor pleads guilty to the charge of inexperience; we 
admit the modetiy of fuch a confellion, but net the neceflity that it thould 
be true. Why fhould an Editor of a Review be inexperienced? Is the 
hiftory and examination of learned works fo unimportant, that a man pro 

fessedly ewithout experience fhould undertake the tatk ? 
' In reviewing this Annual Review, we fhall confider the plan and the 
execution ; the former may, in foine degree, i!luftrate the extent and ac- 
curacy of the Editor’s views, how far he is acquainted with the compart- 
ents of literature; the refpective bearings and connc@ions of the pe ry 
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claffes, and his difpofition of the feveral heads, according to their nature 
and relations. 

The work is divided into twenty-two chapters, and, like Pyramus and 
Thitbe, as caft by Bottom the weaver, each new icene has a prologue. The 
firtt chapter is divord to voyages and travels: after tuch fubjeéis we na- 
turally expeéted that the fucceeding chapters would go on with other de- 
dept of narrative, but we find the fecond has for its fubject theology ! 

he third confifts of hiliory, politics, and fiatiftics; the fourth is occupied 
by geography alone. Fifth is Britith topography and antiquities; the 
fixth, ancient clailics; the feventh, modern languages; the eighth, edu- 
cation ; the ninth, biography; the -tenth, belles lettres and miicellanies ; 
the eleventh, novels and romances; the twelfth, law; the thirteenth, com- 
merce; the fourteenth, military tactics; the fitteenth, rural ceconomy, 
agriculture, and gardening; the fixteenth, domeftic @coromy; the feven- 
teenth, medicine, furgery, anatomy, &c. the eighteenth, general fcience ; 
the nineteenth, mathematics; the twentieth, experimental philolophy ; 
the twenty-firft mineralogy ; and the twenty-fecond natural hiftory. Since 
our Editor did attempt to claflify fubjecis of knowledge, tafte, literature, 
and {cience, we think it might have been as well if the clatlification had 
followed the relation of the fubje@s. Able execution, however, might 
compen(ate irregularity of plan, and the execution we thall now proceed 
fo examine. 

The execution we fhall view in the principles and doétrines which are 
fupported, the critical powers that are employed, and the literary talents 
which are evinced. So fhall we learn whether Mr. Arthur Aikin and his 
coadjutors are men disposed to promote the fervice of religion, and that 
fyftem of faith and government by which wile and virtuous Britons with it 
to be upheld; and to maintain civil order and happinets, and that fyftem 
of political etiablifhment which loyal and patriotic Britons deem not only 
conducive, but indifpenfable to the prefervation of order and happinefs, 
So fhall we learn whether thefe writers are, by ability, learning, and dif- 
cernmant, gvalificd for promulzating critical precepts, and delivering criti- 
cal judgment :—alfo, whether their own labours afford difplays of tafte and 
compotition that prove the authors to be examples of right as well as cenfors 
of wrong. 

The-firft article is Marchand’s Voyage round the World, concernin 
which we have liltle to ob/erve: the analy fis appears fufficiently clear, ‘an 
the conclufion “ that Captain Marchand is an able navigator, and that 
Monfieur Fleurieu was perfe€ly qualified to compofe the narrative of his 
voyage,”’ is too vague to enable a reader to determine whether the author 
pollefles, or do not poflefs, the ability of a critic. Several other accounts 
of voyages are of the fame caft, and confift of paflable analyfes, with 
copious extraéts, but no critica! eftimates that can convey to the reader any 

recife or determinate opinion concerning the merits of the produétions, 
Phe review of Fither’s Travels through Spain is more lively and amufing 
ihan any of the preceding articles; ft:l!, however, it is deficient in criti- 
cal effort. The account of Acerbi’s travels is flat and infipid, and contains 
no diftinet expreffion of the character of that work. Wiathout farther par- 
ticularization, we have to obferve, that the firtt fourteen articles, containe 
ing five theets very clofely printed, prefent nothing but fketches and ex- 
tras, withcommon place obfervations, and a few general ailertions, that 
ncither convey to the reader any accurate knowledge nor judgment con- 
cerning 
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cerning the works profeiled to be criticifed, nor manifeft any grounds to 
convince him that the writers are diltinguithing and capable critics. On 
the other hand we admit, that hitherto inttances of nonfenfe and abfardity 
have not occurred, and as yet we have no opportunity of difcovering 
either good or bad political principles. If neither very interefting nor in- 
ftructive, the work, thus far at leaft, has the merit of being harmleis. 

The firft article which calls forth f{pecific criticifm is Sonnini’s Travels; 
and the Reviewer demonftrates, at leaft, ardour of zeal, in praifing the 
production of that ardent votary of revolutionary fraternity—that ftaunch 
enemy of monarchy and religion—that uniform ridiculer of morality, vio- 
lator of decency, and retailer of ob{cenity—that boafter of French atchiev- 
ments that were never performed—that boundle(s panegyrift of Buonaparté. 
** Shall we ({ays our critic) here enlarge on the genius, the tafte, and the 
fcience of Sonnini? Is the editor of Buffon a tyro in (cience? is his fkill, or his 
acquirements as a naturalift, yet unknown? are we yet to be informed of the 
brilliancy of his imagination, the folidity of his underfian ling, and the phi- 
lofophic caft of mind which he enjoys? At once, then, let us accompany 
our traveller, and confide in his narrative: his fidelity and his abilities have 
been equally tried.” Here we firit have obferved the predilection of the 
Annual Reviewer, in his praifesof an advocate of French fraternity, in 
fidelity, debauchery, robbery, and murder,* s 

4 





* As fpecimens of the articles of belief which this diflinguifhed favou- 
rite of the Annual Reviewer profeties, we felect the two following ; the 
firft is an affertion adverfe to natural religion :—* There are (he lays) 
here (at Palermo) private tombs belonging to opulent families, who, ever 
after annihilation, diidain to be confounded with the vulgar part of man- 
kind.” The next {pecimen is againft revealed religion: Sonnini follows 
up his denial of the mimortality of the foul by an attack upon the Apofile 
Paul. In tpeaking of Malta, he fays: “ The {trata of calcareous fub- 
fiances of the iflands of Malta and Gozo likewile produce abundantly pe- 
trefaGtions and follils. It were eafy to form ample collections of thefe. I 
have feen there fea-urchins transformed to fpar, very large vermiculars, 
oolithes, pirolites, the vertebra of fithes of an enormous fize, huge glotio- 
petres, and very beautiful crapawdines, Thele two laft foflils pals with 
the common people for the tongues and eyes of ferpents, though afiuredly 
there is no great refemblance between them: thefe are, in their apprehen- 
fion, authentic and irrefiftible evidence of the miraculous fervice which 
St. Paul renders to their ijland, by deffroying all the ferpents. But this 
is not the only inftance to prove, that under the hand of ignorance the 
hiftory of nature has become that of swe srision.” Such are the arguments 
which the abctiors of infidelity bring againft the Gofpel. The fame fa- 
vourite of the Annual Reviewer, Sonnini, expounds his notions of the 
mora! duties, in a few words, in {peaking of Cleopatra: ‘* Pofterity 
Le favs) carefully preerves the memory of a woman, rendered il- 
lufirious by her magnificence, her genius, her heroic character, in het 
incomparable beauty ; of the woman whoe charms triumphed over the 
greateit of the Romanus; of the woman, fisally, wh m we can approach 
only with the sallies of a passion not eafily reiirained in an ardent foul, 
and under a burning fky, at which the Graces diidain .not to finjle, 
and which nature does not dilayow.” ‘hele fallies of a 
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As our Reviewer further proceeds with the work of this faithful narra: 
tor and solid philosopher, he, with great praile, mentions a hint of Sonnini; 
which, he jutily oblerves, was tuo obvious to be miftaken, that fome new 
enterprifing genius flould arife, to carry into Egypt vi€lory and freedom, that 
is, Corfican viclory and freedom, but what well-affected Britons would call 
robbery and flavery. We perfectly agaee with the Reviewer, that defpo- 
tifm is adverfe to commerce and the aris, but we never before heard that 2 
defpotical form of government is favourable to the production of locusts: 
Our author concludes this Review with an obfervation that we do not 
believe to be new; the amount is, that Greece is a very fine country; 
and that the Turks are very tyrannical rulers. The Review of Sonnini 
afcertains the political. religious, and moral creed of the Annual Re- 
viewe;, The traves of Olivier afford to our critic farther opportunities 
of demonfirating the Turkith government to be a ferocious defpotifm: as 
fuch, we agree with him in reprobating it; though we muft obferve, that 
in the production of Olivier the civil and natural hifiory is much more im- 
portant than the political remarks, and even more deferving of the critic’s 
attention, The laft article in this chapter is Denon’s travels, and two 
tran{lations of them; one by Mr. Aikin, the Editor, and the other by Mr. 
Kendall. Mr. Aikin’s is,- of courie, preferred, where he himse/f is at once 
party and judge. The firtt chapter confifts of a hundred and twenty pages 
of analytis and extracts; but without one critical examination from the 
beginning tothe end. The political principles appear, but are not hither- 
to very frequently obtruded. 

The Annual Reviewer is evidently an admirer of revolution and its vota- 
ries, but Jacobiniim, we muft candidly admit, in the firft chapter does 
not often expofe herlelf; she merely shews that she is there. The next chapter 
is the /ubject of theology: the account of RKeeve’s Bible is extremely fu- 

‘ficial, and very inadequate to {uch a very meritorious work. High 
praife is beftowed upon the works of Mr. Newcome Cappe, who 
entertained a variety of heterodox notions, fome peculiar, and others 
common. Mr. Cappe, it appears, 1s a decided Unitarian; and from the 
commendations which the Annual Reviewer beftows on his produétions, 
we fhould fulpeé that critic to be of the fame perfuafion himfeif; but of 
this we may probably learn more as we follow his criticifms on theology. 

Paley on the evidences of natural and revealed religion, is an article 
which, from an able Reviewer, would have certainly drawn forth one of 
his bett {pecimens, as few works, either in objeé& or execution, deferve 
fech fulnets of confideration. The Annual Reviewer, as ufual with him, 
prefents a general iketch, and very ample extraéts. The critical eflimate 
is comprifed in the following pailage: ‘* Whatever Dr. Paley takes in hand 
be makes intereiiing and ufeful. He renders plain truths (till plainer: he 
relolves with care what have been confidered as difficulties; and by the 
peripicuity of his iiyle, the clearne{s of his arrangements, and the fimpli- 





ardent foul, which this moralist confiders as a juftification of her condu, 
it mult be acknowledged, produced only proititution, adultery, robbery, 
murder, war, and devaiiation, over three quarters of the globe; and 
were, therelore, according to the creeds of the French revolutioni{ts and 
their Britith admirers, whether thefe Jacobins afflumed the character of 
Reviewers or any other. 
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city and the beauty of his illuftrations, he captivates the moft inattentive, 
and delights the moft improved mind.” Though this obfervation has been 
repeated times without number, yet we do not objet to its repetition once 
more. Inthe following article very high praife is beftowed on its author, 
Theophilus Lindfey. The performance is fiyled “ The pleafing and valua- 
ble Legacy of this most excellent and valuable Man,” and, according to the 
critic, the more worthy of belief, decause the author is eighty years of age. 
Having ipent a great part of his life in ailerting that Chriit is not Gad, 
and denying the exiftence .of the Holy Gholi, the legacy which he be- 
queaths is a full and free acquittance to his votaries from all fears of the 
devil. By Mr. Lindfey’s account, there is no fuch being as a devil, and his 
doGrines our Annual Reviewers very highly approve. We make no doubt 
that their friend Sonnini maintains a fimilar opinion, and here we gain, or 
at leaft acquire, a farther inflight tuto the religious belief of our Annual Res 
viewers. The next important article is Daubeny’s Difcourfes: here our 
Reviewers attempt facetion{nels, a quality which we have not betore dif- 
covered them to polleis, Mr, Daubeny gives fuch an account of the devil 
as the Scriptures teach. This account ferves our Reviewers as a fubjeét for 
a joke, Daubeny is farther ceniured, becaule¢ he is no friend to the Uni- 
tarians. The lectures of Bp. Porteus are, very pioperly and defervedly, 
the fubjeét of a long article; but it contains little eritici(m, though very 
ample extraéts. The attempted analyfis does not lay before us much of 
the Prelate’s docirines, but is not {paring in laying belore us the doétrines 
of the Annual Reviewers. The tollowing may ferve as a@ sample: “ the 
twelfth lecture being the laft that was delivered in the year 1799, is clofed 
byan earneft recommendation of a {trict obiervance of the enfuing week, 
commonly called Paflion-week. “ In that weck,” oblerves his Lordthip, ‘ alf 
public divertions are, as you well know, wilely prohibited by publit autho- 
tity; and in conformity to the [pirit of fuch prohibition, we thould, even 
in our own families, and in our own private amufements, be temperate, 
modeit, decorous, and difcreet.” P. 323. “ There are, however, (fays 
our Annual Reviewer) thofe, among whom, notwithiianding this loose, in- 
accurate language, is the Bilhop of London hin‘elf, who are of opinion, 
that not in Pathon-week alone, but at all times, and in all feafons, Chril- 
tians ought to be temperate, modeit, decorous, and difcreet. Had his 
Lordihip then no apprehenfion, that by enforcing with fo much folemnity 
the obfervance of a particular feafon, it might be inferred by fome, that 
at other times fo much caution and watchfulnefs would not be neceilary ? 
Are there none who would not chearfully comply with fach a requifition, 
asakind of commutation for their general irrégularities? Is there not 
confiderable danger, that thole who are thus exhoried to make a pau fe in 
the fathionable career of diflipation and folly, when the featon allotted to 
that purpote is over, will plunge with renewed alacrity into the vortex, 
under the perfuafion, that having by this penance made their peace with 
heaven, they are left at full liberty to indulge themfelves to the utmoit, 
till the feafon of penitence and retirement comes round again?” This 
pailage introduces us {till farther to an acquaintance with the ecclesiastical 
sentiments of the Aunual Reviewer. The object of thele remarks evidently is 
to disparage the periuiical observances which the established: Church of England 
deems necesiary for nourishing Christianity. The fame arguments. which the 
Reviewer employs againft peculiar attention to that period which, accord. 
ing to. his phraleology, is commonly called Passion-week, might ET eval 
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al force to the celebration of the Sabbath, and we fhould, according 
to that hypothetis, abitain from goingto chuich, left performance of reli 
gious worthip thould weaken religious fentiments. The wiielt men in all 
ages have recommended not only habitual devotion, but ftated feafons for 
cherifhing. thofe fentiments by external worthip. The Anmal Reviewers of 
the theological articles are evidently non- conformists : {uch are not the witeft men 
of Britain. Farther to demonfirate their averfenefs to the articles of the 
Church of England, the Annual Reviewers proceed ¢o sneer at the Bishop, 
because he maintains the doctrine of original sin. Few things are impoillible to a 
willing mind; a lecture upon Pontius Pilate, conta: ming a jult paneg) ric 
on the integrity of Britith Judges: our Reviewer reviles the holders of 
thefe high oftices.. Within a few articles after this, our Reviewer reaches 
fingle fermons: his firtt criticifm on one of thefe contains an invective 
againit the Lord Bifhop of Chefter, whom he endeavours to dilparage, 
because de is a Bishop. A fermon delivered by Mr. Patterfon, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, imputes the French Revolution to the followers of Vol- 
taire, Rouflean, D’Alembert, and repeats a common obfervation, that 
Locke was in reality a prime mover of the democratic doéirines. Our 
Reviewer reprobates this opinion, which moit animadverters on the French 
Revolution, anc its influence in England, have often delivered, and many 
of them have thewn the progres from Locke’s refinement to modern demo- 
cracy. In difcuffing the termon of Thomas Beliham to the Unitarian con- 
egation, our Reviewer i inveighs againit fuch members of the Eftablifhed 
Sharch as think unfavourably of the do@rines and condua of thofe non- 
conlormilts who carry diilent to herefy, Phe fermon in quettion (he fays) 
affords a complete refutation of tho'e malevolent calumnies wiich are yet 
too indultrioully propagated, by illiberal and bigotted perfons, againit a 
numerous clals of our countrymen, who, confcientioully diflenting from 
the Efiablithed Church, are “ not infenfible te the general excellence of the 
Britith confittution, nor to the great bene fits which they, in common with 
their fetlow-lubjects, enjoy under it.” The next two fe:rmons, the one 
delivered by a diflenter at Leeds, and expatiating upon the evils of war, 
without taking its neceflity into the account; the fecond railing againtt the 
Jaie contelt that Britain was compelle d to carry on againitt the. ambition of 
France, are here hight y prailed by the infartial fen ¢ f the Ayual Reviews 
Confiderable {pace ts allvited to other diventing articles of the fame kin: ' 
which are panegyrized on the {ame principle. After dwelling with plea- 
fure and praile on the difcourfes of the U Hnitarians, and other tchitmatics, 
that ars as deficient in literary ability and the powers of compolition as in 
found realuning and genuine C hrifiianity , our Reviewer comes to a fer- 
mon of the Bithop of Llandaff, which he flurs over ina few lines. Next 
isa difcourfe ge hed at the confecration of the Lord Bihop of Glonce!- 
ter, and irom it our Revie wer, in the true {pirit of fearian partizanirip, 
fails not to inveigh agamil the volaries of our Charch who fupport the 
divine origin of Prelacy. Soon after follows a very flaming eulogium On 
a Mr. John Corry, who has, it feems, written two and twenty pages, o¢iavo, 
in praile of the diienters. Our Reviewer new goes en to ecclefiafticat 
hiftory and Church difcipimne : this portion of the work contains little de- 
ferving of particalar remark, being in the fame general {pirit of diflenting 
partiality. executed in the fame ivle of defu Itory ketch and large quota- 
tion, with atlertion both of panegyric ond ceniure, without -p roofs : and 
deticient in critical difcrimination and ability. Aé the firtt clapter — 
vere 
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vered a prepotleflion in favour of the revolutionary doétrines, the fecond 
difplays that partiality to the enemies of the Church, and averfion to her 
friends and fupporters, which diftinguithed the pony ee Review, and 


other works of the fame {chool. From peruling this chapter on theology, 
no reader would be able to form a fair efiimate of the theological literature 
of 1802, which the Annual Reviewers profels to exhibit; he merely fees 
a fectarian partizan pleading for {chifmatics; and again{t the Church, in 
the ufual liyle of the enemies of the articles and diicipline of our Chureh, 
afcribing much more importance to diilenting polemics, than they deferve 
in the mafs of Englifh divinity. Chapter third has for its fubjeét hiflory, 
politics, and fiatiiics. Under this head our Reviewer attempts criticiim 


much more than in the two former. After a iketch and quotations from 


Tytler’s Elements of general Hiftory, and ‘Turner's account of the Anglos 
Saxons, our crilic comes to the hiliory of George the Third, by John Adol- 
phus, Efq. and here we muft fay that the critic /ets owt his political fenti- 
ments and patlions fo fully and unequivocally, that no reader, from that 
time, can polhibly doubt how the Annuai Reviewer thinks and feels refpea- 
ing the Britith Conftitution and the Britith King. But let our critic {peak 
for himfelf, and let us hear him in his introduction. “ Mably, in his The- 
ory of Hiliory Writing, has obferved, that, whatever the period or fubject 
chofen, the Annaliit thould endeavour to detect the leading current, the 
main drift of the incidents, and then imbue him(felf with that particular 
form of bias or prejudice which tends to value higheit, and to be moft in- 
terefted about, the chief bufinefs of his hifiory. Let a zeal for democracy 
animate the de(criber of Athens; let a folicitude for territorial aggrandize- 
ment be held important by the hiitorian of Rome. The Annalift of the 
Popes fhould have at heart the diffafion and. magnificence of religion ;' the 
biographer of the Medici thould take an exclulive delight ia the progre(s of 
literature and art, Where unity of purpole is wanting, either in national 
or individual pur(uits, the intere{t excited by them is feeble; the pro\-ect 
diverges into indiftinctne!s; the motive of all the bufine!s and buttle is for- 
gotten, and the heroes of an hiftorica! drama {eparate intoa band of players. 
In the life and conduét of George the Third, it feems difficult, at firil 
glance, to detest the ruling pation or binding principle of his aclions. 
One fees, it is true, much to praife; he fets an example of the houte- 
hold virtues, which /as given a sort of fashion sa the conjugal affections; and 
thus has preferved and increafed dometiic happine!s among innumerable 
families of the empire. He dilplays a great frugality, which ina prince 
who is hourly called upon to give, yet has only the property of his fub- 
jects to befiow, is a molt difficult and meritorious quality ; a frugality LOO 
the parent.of order and economy among the imitative higher ranks of 
landed and commercia! opulence, and ths a fource of regular gain and 
punctual payments.to a valt ma(s of indatiry. Butin ftudying the Royal 
ftate(manthip, the political interference of majefiy with the public con- 
cerns of the country, one is apt to fee much to blame; one is often ata 
lofs for a fatisfa@tory defence, or even a natural explanation. Our author 
has imperceptibly found it in an analogous bent of mind. He too is a 
sectator of Church and King politics: he too has a difinterefted love of the 
caule of Toryifm. There is thus all that adapiation, which Mably recom- 
mends, between the movement of the hiftory and the {pirit of the hifto- 
rian.” The evident object of this passage is to degrade the political chayacter of the 
King, and to charge our Sovereign with sentiments and conduct adverse to the princi- 
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files of the British Constitution, The Annual Reviewer cenfures the hiftorian, 
because he is a supporter of Church and King: no doubt monarchy and hierar- 
ehy mutt ex the invetives of republicans and {fchifmatics, but the 
Profpecius of the Annual Review promifes that the work fhall fupport 
the eftablifhed Conftitution. The pledge is contained in the following 
ftrong and unequivocal terms: ‘* On all occasions, we shall be found the friends 
of good order; of domestic quict; of that venerable Constitution, which has so long 
approved itself the bulwark of our liberties; and of that sublime and pure religion, 
the precepts and promises of which contain the best helps and strongest incentives to 
virtuous conduct." We atk Mr. Aikin, the editor, whether cenfure of a 
writer for fupporting Church and King, be a performance of the promife 
that the Annual Reviewers fhall be found friends of our venerable Coniti- 
tution? Welarther atk, whether an acculation of our Sovereign, as defi- 
cient in the conftitutional principles and conduct, be the evidences by 
which the Annual Reviewers prove themfelves the friends of good order 
and domeftic quiet? Another proofof this friendhhip for good order we 
find in an obfervation on a patlage in the hiftory, which records the affoct- 
ations and peiitions of 1780, for the profefled purpofe of procuring re- 
form. They began in Yorkihire, and as the hiftortan ftates, the example 
was followed by many other counties and cities throughout the kingdom. 
The narrative very truly ftates the proceedings of fuch reformers to have 
been extremely violent, and the hiflorian, not without reafon, thinks, that 
the numbers of thofe who, in a popular ferment, fubfcribe refolutions 
agreeable to the prevailing paflion, is no proof of the wifdom of fuch re- 
folutions.. *Our Annual Reviewer greatly blames this doétrine of Mr. 
Adolphus, which is certainly unfriendly to the uncontrouled dominion of 
the mob, and to that branch of Jacobin ethics which holds forth the sacred 
duty of insurrecticzn. But let us hear the Reviewer himfelf expatiate on the 
benefit of popular tumults, and we think our loyal and patriotic readers 
will agree with us, that few paflages can be pointed out more hottile to 
good order and domeltic quiet. ‘ Popular zeal and interference, even 
When mildire€ted, is a fymptom of vigour and energy in nations; thole 
opinions and proceedings which tend to repre(s its ebullitions, are fymp- 
toms of fenility and exhauftion: from the eruptive fever of democratic 
effervefcence, countries recover by flight and temperate effutions of concef- 
fion; but from the pallive fullennefs of inirritable de{pair, there is no con- 
valefcence. We lament, therefore, when hiflorians take amifs fuch flir- 
tings and commotions of the people” Were Maillard or Marat Reviewers 
of the article in quefiion, there would be nothing inconfiftent in the en- 
couraging such stirrings and commotions of the people; it was the butfinels of 
their re{pedtive lives to excite tomult and infurreGtion, and they, on many 
and-divers occafions, praCticaily attefled their conviéiion of the doétrine 
here promu'gated by the Annusl Reviewer ; and they particularly bore te’ 
timony to it, the former in 'eading a mob to overawe legifiature, and infult 
and frighten the King at Veriailles. On their way they hanged feveral 
priefis and other ariflccrats. J» the eruptive fever of democratic effervescence, 
they mafflacred the King’s fervants, and had almoit maflacred the King and 
his coniort themfelves ; but at length they were prevailed on {fo far to re- 
prefs their ebullitions, as to be contented with dragging their fovereign in tri- 
umphant captivity. Marat exprefed his afent to the fame doctrine, moft 
unequivocally, in Auguft and September 1792, and afterwards under the 
government <f Robelpierre; butncither Maillard og Marat profelied oo 
es 
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feives the friends of domeftic quiet and good order. The fame want of 
found _—— which is manifefted in abetting popular licentioulnels, tu- 


mults, and infurrections, allo appears in the bombaitic phrafeology. Cons 
fider the paflage in this view: “ Those opinions and proceedings which tend to 
refress its ebullitions, are symptoms of senility and exhaustion) from the eruptive 
Sever of democratic effervescence, countries recover by slight and temperate cffiesions of 
concession; but from the passive sullenness of inirritable despair there is no conva- 
lescence.’ The literary compofition of this pailage, and the competency of 
fuch a writer to correct me regulate. the public tafte, we fhall leave to 
others to confider. This Review of Adolphus’s Hiftory merely ferves asa 
vehicle of the Reviewer’s enmity to our Church and King, and predilec- 
tion for mob government. [It is not a criticifm upon the hillory of Adol- 
phus; for it neither analyfes his work, fums up evidence, nor delivers 
any definite judgment. From reading this article we only collect detached 
fcraps, and fee nothing of the thread of the ftory, and very little of the 
views of the author. 

The accannt of Home’s hiftory of the Rebellion, confifts of vague ob- 
fervations, and copious extracts. The Reviewer {peaks con amore not of the 
object and enterprize, an attempt of milapplied loyalty, but of the Rirring 
and commotion of the people, and infurrection againtt eltablifhed govern- 
ment. ‘ Who is not ({fays the Reviewer) curious to learn, in what man- 
ner the fymptoms of fuch great revolutions declare themfelves? How un- 
important is the zeal of office, and the formality of police, againft the 
sweeping tide of inactive opinion, which difarmed the one, and initalled the 
other army, by the mere oftentation of timidity, and the affected personation 
of apprehention.” Both the fentiments and language of this patfage con- 
tain internal evidence that it is done by the fare hand who, in the article 
laft mentioned, {poke in favour of popular violence, and produced fuch 
choice phrates as “ fenility and exhaultion, democratic effervefcence,” and 
« inirritable defpair.” 

The editor, in his profpe@tus, informs us, that his coadjutors are fuch as 
to juftify the moft fanguine hopes of fuccels. Is the writer of fuch articles 
ene of thofe who is to render the werk fucceisful? The hiftery of the 
Union between Britain and Ireland, by Dr. Coote, is the fubjeé of an arti- 
cle which contains warieus undeniable traths. Our Reviewer, in his intro- 
duétion, undertakes to prove, that if fiates are fmall, there is a lefs chance of 
defending themfelves, than if they are large and powerful. This pofition 


he deenis it neceffary to illuftrate by having recourfe to a feries of ifs cone - 


cerning ancient nations. If the lonians had uled their opportunities of con- 
folidating the cities of Afia Minor into one federal ftate, they would pro- 
bably have acquired more extenfive power. “ If the European Greeks had 
vefted in the Amphiétyouic council the paramount fovereignty, thofe. part 
quarrels and feuds of Spartans, and Athenians, and Thebass; and Corinthi- 
ans, might have been prevented; and the courage of Sparta, the talent of 
Athens, the probity of Thebes, and the luxury of Corinth, have been made 
to co-operate in the extenfion and embellithment of a Greek republic, the 
eventual mi(tre(s of the fertility of Sicily, and of that maritime fiength of 
Rhodes, tiie fuccefsful antagonut of Philip, and, perhaps, the competitre!s 
of Rome.” The fame pofition he thinks it neceilary to illyftrate farther 
through modern hiitory: from the tranfa@ions of Holland, Swijzerland, 
and other flates, to prove that firength and union can better refift attack than 
feebleneis and dilunion. Having thus thie durmg two pages to prove 
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what no perfon either did or could deny, our Reviewer proceeds to criti- 
Citin, aid pe ents fomewhat of an aualylis and very ample quotat ions, and 
theie, with two or three lines at the conclutfion, form‘the review. The Na- 
Vai Hiro, of the late Wa: , compile «| by William Stewart Rofe, affords our 
Anuual Revieweis 0; pportunities of vindicating their republican friends the 
French, The Hifio iT) of the Rile and Progrefs of the Naval Powerof England, 
by Mr. Evenfon Wirte, is the fubject of a very paflable article, which con- 
tains an accurate analyfis, interiperfed with a few o bfervations. Ranken’s 
hiflory of France undergovs a thort difcuilion of four pages, three of which 
confifiol quotations. The Annals of the French Re volution, by Bertran de 
Moleville, opens fabjects that are moti dear to the Reviewer's heart. The 
Annalift mentions a chai ge that has been repeatedly urged againii Britlot of 
being venal and corrupt, and the Reviewer reprobates the obfervation as an 
unjuft attack on fuch a ftaunch republican. Playfair, in his Hiftory of Jaco- 
bini!m, mentions the fame charge with more fpecific partic ‘ularization, and 
it has been generally believed by impartial perions, who regarded the total 
abfence of moral principle in the Briffotines, a probable ground of (ufpicion, 
We have not before us the documents, but, to the beft of our recolleétion, 
there is authentic evidence of bribery received by Brillot for a pretended 
negoviation with the court, at the time he was expatiating again{t monarchy, 
and alfo of an offer on the fide of Brillot to releate the king, and facilitate 
his efcape, for no le!s a ium than half amillion flerling: but either the 
money not being forth coming, or the fincerity of this Jacebin being doubt- 
ed, noattempt was made to carry the pi ropofition into efle&. The Annual 
Reviewers, however, wi!l not admit documented facts contrary to their 
friend the republican Briffot. Briliot is farther reprefented by the Reviewer 
to have been hiendly to an alliance with England. Againtt this claufe of 
his advocate’s pleadings there happen to be teveral firong facis, efpecially 
the celebrated pamphlet of Brijiot himfelf, publifhed in 1798, and one of 
the chief proofs adduced by Lord Mornington, at the opening of the fetiions, 
1793-4, of the hofiile di! pofitio ns of the French rulers. Brillot and the Gi- 
rondifts are repre‘ented as averie to the proceedings of the 10th of Auguti, 
but, againfi this alfertion of our Reviewer, there happens to be Brillot’s own 
new{pape rs, and the addrefles which he circulated to the army and people, 
extolling the fufpention of the king on that day ; recommending the aboli- 
tion of monarehy, and pi opoting a plan of a national convention, There- 
fore, though this profeiie <d Review of Bertrand be really little niore than a 
panegyric on that arch favourite of FE nglit th republicans, grag the Review- 
ers, hapj yxening to be totally ignorant of the (ubje ct which they un'eatonably 
introduce, make atlertions directly contrary to notorious facts. Soulavie’s 
Political Memoirs are defcribed with deferved fev erity on the humble tribute 
ofa contemptible and profligate minion of every French government that 
had been fuccettively uppermott tothe prefent tyrant, Bonaparte. It is not, 
however, the proftitution of this und ert that calls forth the reprobation 
ofthe Reviewer, but the difapprobation of revolutionary republicani{m, 
which Soulavie expreiies to pleate the ulurper. Soulavie repretents all tor- 
mer changes as bad, in order to enhance the goodnets of that which render- 
ed the Corfican de!pot of France, Thisattempt calls from our Reviewer a 
more detailed and connecied confeffion of his own faith concerning the 
bletlings of the revolutionary ‘pirit. Throughout the work (he lays) the 
changes that. have taken plac e are AE er as difadvantageous. With 
this fentiment we cannot wholly coincide, That an inhabitant of Holland, 
or 
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or Switzerland, thould: d-precate’ the French revolution as the immediate 
caule of his evils, is notfurprizing. To tho.ecountries it has been merely 
injurious: butto alert that France has no wile been benefited, is to be rath 
and inattentive. Detpotic regulations, unjuit laws, even marked (he inter- 
regnam of Roberipierre ; but in general the legiilative changes have dil- 
int{led the burtoens, and have added greatly to the liberties of the people. 
The abolition of the feudal {yitem, which, even un: sir the pre.ent retroa. tive 
and counter-revolutiona’ y adminiliration, is in no degree reitored, compen- 
fate: for heavy tranfient evils. Property is fabbdivided ; equality diffuied ; 
the wages of labour a: ugmented ; inftiuction facilitated ; tolerationconceded; 
the lines of advancement multipliel, and o en to the talents of every one. 
The publicity of legiflation, :f not independence, is eitabliched: an elective, 
if nota felfwilled con! titution, isintroduced, Phe friends of liberty have 
been much too fanguine in their calculations: they expe ted that a nation 
inured to fiavery thould inttantaneoully thake off its fetters, and act as 
though habituated to its new fituation. Does the bird nurfed in the cage 
know where to tly when {ct free; or how to provide ter its numerous 
wants? But we are not, therefore, to conclide, (hat nature intended it for 
captivity, If foreign importance and confequence ts to he reckoned among 
national advantages, when did the influence of France predominate 
fo much as at the prefent time? When was her peace more glorious ; 
when her warfare more formidable # Betides, it is probably an error to confi- 
der the French revolution as already finithed. The pr ‘Neat military ee Me 
ifm cannot always laft; efpecially if peace sets im. > That once removed, 
may fafely be alerted, that no government will be per: nanent in France, 
which has not for its bafis the rights of the people. Many erroneous docs 
trines have been propagated, anarchy has been mitiaken tor f edom, and 
ircelizion for philo: ophy ; but political truths have been mots med, which 
are t taking g deep root in Europe, and which no exe tions of detpotiim can 
now eradicate. Though the French have been compelied by an ufurper to 
diffemble or retraét their political creed, that creed is. not therelore the !els 
true. Becaule Galileo had to renounce, as herely, his theory of the plane- 
tary fyftem, are men to believe him in an error ? As durable as his theory 
wil be fome of the political axioms proclaimed by the French revolution. 
We have frequently beard it atlerted, that J icobinifm has cealed to exift in 
this country. Forming our judgment from reafon and oblervation, we 
have never failed to deny this ailertion, and adtronger corroboration could 
not be aftorded us than shis creed of the Annual Reviewers, declaring thet faith 
in the miraculous benefits which are to accrue from ticir beloved revolutionary doce 
trines.—The profeiled Review of Sir Robert Wilfon’s Hu! ory contills of 
nine pages, eight and a half of which are quotation, and the other half 
page of dei ultory romarks. Wedo not object 1 in the Annual Reviewers be- 
ing very copious in quot tations, their quot. itions are gene raliy the belt parts 
of their work. The account by Revynier is ng: highly prai fed. The introe 
du@ion to the Review of Maurice’s lndolian, and indeed the whole of that 
article, is better written than many others by the Annual Reviewcrs, The 
Review of an Effay on the means of rendering revolutions ui etul, di covers 
a range of obfervation, and depth of refle ction, contiderably beyond the 
ufual reach of the Annual! Review ers, ‘dhe citiciims on Gentz, concern- 
ing the ftate of Europe, and on feveral fuccellive pubucations, endeavour to 
ftigmatize the late war as Anti jacobin ; a proof that the Revid wer knows 
very little of its hiftory, or, at leait, has not penetration to underiand its 
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principles. One great fource of its mifcarriages was, that it was not an Anti- 
Jacobin war; it was a war of {cramble without unity of object, concert of 
plan, and co-operation of effort. The Review of feveral pamphlets proves 
our Reviewer to be an advocate for the peace, and an advocate on the fame 
one with its other democratical votaries. In feveral fhort articles, our 

eviewer abufes Anti-jacobin writers; long may we, and others of {imilar 
fentiments, be objects of fuch ijivectives. While we continue to fupport the 
king and conftitution, church and ftate, and to attack their enemies, we thall 
not fail to be traduced by thofe enemies. It is obferved, in a book which 
Jacobins ridicule, but we Anti-jacohins venerate above all books, that « they 
who do evil hate the light, left being brought to the light their deeds be re- 
proved.” The calumniator of Anti-jacobins, church and king, as 2 tet-off 
for flander againit loyalty, hierarchy, and monarchy, in reviewing the late 
general clection, beflows very high panegyrics on Sir Francis Burdett, and 
fuch Reviews might have been highly relifhed by certain clafies of Middiclex 
eletors, at the celebration of the demagogue’s victory after the noted d.nuer 
at the Crown and Anchor. 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mevi. 


We have already had occafion to remark the bombaft of exprefion which 
mingles with the ab/urdity of Facobinical criticifm. Itisan attempted cha- 
raéter of Lord Grenville’s oratory, fcontained in the following paflage! — Its 
merits muft be fought in the exhaultive multiplicity of his rea'ons, and the 
aftonifhing latitude of his amplifications, in a certain /athery tautology, which 
mikesa mouthful of breath into a cistern full of sud; and furprizes, if not 
by the rapidity, at leafi by the volume of its dilatation. 

This muit be the fame Reviewer who gratified us with the democratic ef- 
fervefcence and inirritavle de{pair. We do not think it poffible for two writers 
attempting to dilguife nontenle by glaring fultian, fo exactly to hit the fame 
mode of thrafonic phraieology ; and it Coltetadeiely happens, that the Re- 
viewer introduces a quotation from Lord Grenville’s {peech, which is a clear 
and jirong chain of authentic fact, unqueftionable polition, and legitimate 
deduction, being ina page, aconcife, but complete account of maritime law 
in re!pect to neutral fhips, and we thank the Reviewer for having prefent- 
ed to us fo very mafierly and valuable a citation. 

On fubjects not directly connected with monarchy, hierarchy, or the able 
and active fupporters of the'e intitutions, we find judicious and uleful 
articles. Thornton’s enquiry into the paper-credit of Great Britain, calls 
forth the following paflage, which, though a diflertation, rather than a criti- 
cilm, we {hal! quote as a favourable fpecimen of the good fenfe and know- 
ledge which fome of thofe Reviewers occafionally exert on topics which de 
not happen to {tr their jacobinical prepoffeffions, ‘ Paper-currency is not 
GAtitious. Their iffuers are become bankrupts, as a town may be burnt down ; 
but, while il exifted, it was areal property. For every note whicha banker 
iflues, he receives a depofit in hard cath, This cath he lends out to various 
trades, in fhares proportioned tohis opinion of their refpontibility: he ulu- 
ally founds his opinion on the amount of the fixed property which they pof- 
fete, or their warehoules, machines, work-rooms, dwellings, and vilible 
worth: of their other property he cannet judge, and he, therefore doc* not 
truft to it. There always exifts then, in a folid and vitible form, in the form 
of houles, buildings, an goods, the whole mals of property, which is paid 
to a banker for his notes, Though not fuddeniy convertible, his notes, like 
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afignats, are mortgaged on a fubftantial exiftency. Ina word, they are a 
machine for rendering fixed property circulable, They enable the country to de- 
rive from its diens fonds, not only, like other countries, a rent, an income, a 
yearly revenue, but to employ their capital value befides in productive in- 
dufiry. Bills of exchange are a reprefentation of circulating produdtions, as 
banker’s notes are of fixed property. ‘The owner of corn, of filk, of manu- 
factured goods, draws, when he fhips them, on the buyer, for the value of 
thefe commodities, payable at or after the probable period of their delivery, 
or fale. The bill bemg ditcharged, the contract is completed. In this tran- 
faction, the bill ofexchange 1s no lels the reprefentative of an extant pror 
perty, of corn, of filk, or manula@tured goods, than the money tendered at a 
fhop in payment of a pair of gloves. In both places a real barter takes 
place. That the pe:iod of drawing is frequently by agreement difiant from 
that of fhipping, that (ubdivifions of labour intervene, which often oecafions 
the producer of a commodity to draw upon the metropolis of his own coun- 
try, while a banker, or other intermediate agent of exchange, draws on that 
of the country receiving their goods, may complicate, but cannot alter, the 
nature of the tranfaction. Bills of exchange are the reprefentatives of com- 
modities in voyage or in warehoule ; and they appear on an average to be 
coined at the production, and di.charged at the “oniumption of the articles 
of commerce which they reprefent, and thus t. re dependant on commodi- 
tics both for creation andduration. Unlefs the c mmodity exifted firft, the 
bill of exchange would not have been drawn. Accommodation bills them- 
felves are but an apparent exception to this rule; they convey real power 
over the fixed or the circulating property of the ifluers and endorfers; and, 
although this property may be coniumed, before that difcharge, the tran{- 
ferers, in faét, {peculate on its fafficient duration. There is no ether dif- 
ference between a banker’s note and a bill of exchange, than that the one 
transfers a power over a fixed property ofa given neighbourhood, and there- 
fore wanders about the neighbourhood where that property remains; and 
the other transfers a power over the moveable property of commerce, and 
therefore follows that property from its fource to its place of abforption. 
Whoever buys, mult pay for what he buys; immediately, ifhe wants credit, 
remotely, ifhe can aflign over an eventual fincerity. It is thus with nations, 
When a bill of exchange has reached the place on which it was drawn, it 
is become, like a banker’s note, a form of circulating the fixed property of 
the acceptor. Bilis of exchange, therefore, put in circulation the fixed pro- 
perty of nations. They render the houfes and fireets of Hamburgh, the 
acres and forelts along the Su'quehannah, circulable in London or Amfter- 
dam. The whole property of Altona, or Philadelphia, may thus come to 
velt in the inhabitants of London. But as it would not be conyenient to 
them to take a€tual poffeffion, in proportion as this property pledges itfelf in 
their hands, they offer it for fale at a Jower and lower rate. ‘That is, the 
coude of exchange becomes more favourable to the indebted, and lefs fa- 
vourable to the crediting country. Bills are fold by brokers to the higheft 
bidder. If drafts abound ona particular place, they tend to fink in value, 
If drafts are (carce ona particular place, they tend to rife in value. This is 
in fact a flu€uation in London of the fixed property in Hamburgh; at Am- 
iierdam, of the fixed property in Philadelphia. The firft recourfe of a pri- 
vate merchant to get in uncertain debts, 1s to import the moveable property 
ef his correfpondents; and the firft recourfe of a nation to realize its de- 
mands, is to import the moveable property of a foreign country. This ig 
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accomplifhed by lowering the courfe of exchange. Hamburgh owes much 
to London; confequently, dratts on Hamburgh abound in the London bill 
market ; confequently they are feld cheap, below the par or average price 
of fuch drafts; the hemp and iron at Ham»urgh may con! fequently be 
bought in London with a lefs quantity of capital than before, although the 
price fhould continue unaltered at Ham burgh. This brings on an artificial 
importation, until the balance of exchange is again in equipoile.” 

The Reviewer of Pinkerton’s Geog graphy preients an accurate analyfis, and 
in that re{pect, his article is much fuperior to many other works; but, though 
that performance certainly po! felles contiderable merit, we think that the 
Reviewer, in imputing to Mr. Pinkerton too much modetty, decanse, in his 
preface, he profelies to afpire at no higher praile than being the Strabo of 
the modern wald, he charges the author unjulily with diffidence. But it feems 
Mr. Pinkerton has not executed the whole himfelf, he has been affilied by 
the comprehensive science of Mr. Arthur Aikin, the editor of this work. J, P. 
P. Clerk of this parish, writeth this book. The faid P. P. bears teftimony, that 
he himielf potlelled very extraordinary political knowledge, and why may 
not Mr. A. A. bear teftimony that he poffeties extraordinary {cientific knowe 
ledge. Pinkerton’s work is the only article in the eh: ipter upon geo; graphy. 
Next comes topography, inc luding antiquities. Britton’s ond Brayley’s 
Beauties of England and Wales i isan entertain ing article from the exiracis. 
An hiltorical and defeviptive account of B: oo affords the Reviewer an o p- 
portunity oi "Galivering a ver y new piece of literary hiftory that the proto- 
type of Fielding’s Allworthy was Mr. A! le ‘of Prior Park. Coates’s Hii- 
tory of the Antiquities of Reading is a fatisfa€tory analyfis. The remarks 
on the turgid re) uage of Lipfcomb’s Tour deferveattention from all who 
have a pruriency to founding and far fete! red words, and therefore ought to 
be clofely fludied by the Revi iewer who e nployec dfuch phrafes, ass nfitans 
of senility, lathery, tautology, and others or’ the fame family, which fo often 
abound in this corrector of composition, the Annual Revie wer.—The next chap- 
ter has for its fubject the anci bist 4 claiies: and, altera common place intro- 
daction, full of great names geen an able article on Hevne’s Homer. 
The writer who executed this critifm, appears not to be of the fame clafs as 
the other Annual Reviewers. Several other articles in the fame chapter are 
tolerably well reviewed, but none equalio Heyne. The criticiim on Gif- 
ford’s Juvenal is evidently the prod ion of a writer who does not under- 
ftand Juvenal, and, confeque ntly, can be no judge of the merits of the tran- 
lation. In the feventh chapter, devoted to modern languages, nothing oc- 
curs mach worthy of either D ‘aile or cenfure. 

Chapter thé eiyhth is devoted to works of education. Mifs Hamilton’s 
Letiers are fairly and candidly reviewed. The admirable treatife of Dr. 
Barrow is introduced for the purpofe of calling forth diflenting notions on 
elucation. The Do@or iscenfured for being an enemy to new fyftems of 
tuition which fuperfede the Bible and the Catechifm. The Reviewer alerts 
that cle feymen of the church are idle, ig? norant, and drunken, at id, therefore, 
that the only fit teachers are diilenting m inthe ‘rs. Not fuch men as Vin- 
cent, Warton, Sapeenouge, arith and Raine, ought to be employed as 
teachers, but thofe men of all work, who preach, open academies, aiid manu- 
facture books; who from the pu pit declaim againtt bithops and kings, from 
the prefs repeat often confuted attacks on the divi inity of our Saviour, and 
from the defk iniiru€t youth in their dyalty and religion, Thele are the tea- 
chers our Annual Reviewers would recommend, ‘and we mult admit that 
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none can be found fitter for forming critics, fo gualified and disposed, as the 
Annual Reviewers. 

From a work, written by Mr. Kett, member of one of our Univerfities, 
our Reviewer maées an occafion to abufe both our national. eminaties. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, are mests of droves. They are trees that yield no good 
fruit, and therefore ought to be catl into the hre. A long detat! endeavours 
to prove that ability and learning neither do nor can come from our national 
feminaries. From fiigmatizing the Charch and Univertities, our Reviewer, 
with {teady confiftency of detign, proceeds to iiveigh againtt men of hterary 
eminence who have {upported order and good government. Clarendon, 
the ableand wife champion of the hierarchy and monarchy, according to 
the Annual Reviewers, deferved no praife as an hifiorian. Robertion, the 
uniform fupporter of order, religion, and viitue, isa meagre writer in the 
eftimation of Mr. Arthur Aikin. We do notrecolle@ that Oldmixon, the 
book-maker, was an admirer of Mr. Pope, Gibban is highly praifed. He was 
not fimply an able hittorian, like Clarendon and Robertion, he was betides 
an infidel; as ttaunch an advertary to the divinity of our Saviour, as the An- 
nual Reviewers themielves. 

The general biography, by Dr. Aikin, is of courfe praifed, in a work of 
which his fon is the editor. In another article, the Annual Reviewer in- 
forms us, that this Dr. Aikin undertakes to continue the plan of JouHNson’s 
Lives of the Poets, and that even the lives written by Samuel Johnfon are 
to have alterations from the improving pen of John Atkin, ‘The next article 
of literary intelligence will probably be, that Lamé is about to continue 
SHAKESPEARE, and to iArove Macbeth and Othello. 

We thall not encroach further on our reader’s patience by following in 
detail the remainder of this heavy and uninterefling produ€tion, malignant 
in object and defign, but feeble in execution; as hotiile to our church, our 
king, our conttitution, and to focial order and happinefs, as the Analytical 
Review of revolutionizing memory, but far mierior to the ability and learn- 
ing of that noxious performance. In fome parts of this mifcellany, not con- 
nected with religion and government, there are a few able articles, 


Apparent vari nanies in gurgite vaste. 


and thefe we have not failed to notice with the fame impartiality as the reft, 
But with much pleafure we oblerve that neither genius nor erudition are 
proftituted on the Aeculiar doctrines of the Annual Reviewer. The theologi- 
cal and political criticifms, without exception, are as deficient in vigour of 
underfianding, as in foundnefs of principle ; in clearnels, elegance, and force 
of compolition, as in the fentiment of loyalty, patriotifm, and geuuine 
Chrifiianity. 
. Every true lover of his king and country muft reprobate and dete the 
fpirit manifefied in this Annua! Review; but every difcerning lover of his 
king and country muti rejoice that the conduct of fuch hoftile attacks, the 
allotment of parts, and the felection of coadjutors, are entrutted to the abi- 
lity and penetration of Mr. Editor Aikin. 

‘Another volume has lately appeared, equally weak and ignorant, but fill 
more uniformly malignant, That performance we fhall hereafter review. 
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Observations on the Remonstrance of the Reverend Peter O'Neil, Pavish-Priest of 
Ballymacoda, in the County of Cork. 


'e has happened in all the rebellions which have difgraced and affidied 
Ireland, that the dilaffecied, though the agyretiors, have endeavoured to 
criminate the loyal party, by accufing them of fome excefles, which are un- 
avoidable in civil difeord, even by the moft moderate, when they are fiimu- 
lated to revenge by the deliruction of their property, and the murder of 
perfons who are endeared to them by the tendereit ties of confanyuinity and 
friendthip. 

To effectuate this, and to fan the flame of rebcliion, a great many grofs 
libels have been written fince the year 1798, and none of them have been 
publithed witha more malignant defign, or have had a worfe tendency, than 
the Remoniirance of Father Peter OtNeil, which appeared in moti of the 
new!papers in Great Britain and Ireland. The main defign of publifhing 
it in England, where O'Neal could not be known, was to libel the govern- 
ment, and calumniate the Proteftants of Ireland. The only object of thiee 
eblervations, is to expole its fa'fity, the evil views ofthe perfons who framed 
and prefented it to the public, and to deteat its dangerous effects. 

Various grofs libels, figned Julius index, have appeared in the courfe of 
the laft three years. In Mr. Seuly’s Advice to his Brethren, the King’s 
title was libelled, and his perfonal qualities were alperied. It was ably 
anfwered in the Letters of a Yeoman, and in an edition of that work with 
copious notes, and an appendix, publifhed by Join Millikin, bookteller. The 
author foamed lenfible of his error, as in a fecond edition, with a preiace, 
he omitted many of the libellous pailages which appeared in the firii. 

Mr. Plowden’s Hiliorical Review, and his potiliminioys preface, abound 
with virulent invectives againtt the Britith government for 600 years pafi, 
and againft tome of the molt illufirious fiatelmen, both living and dead, 
But be has been ably anfwered and expoted, in firictures on the former, 
publithed by Rivington in Londen, and John Archer - in Dublin. The grofleft 
libe! that ever appe eared i in any civilized country, is a work, entitled, History 
of the Insurrection of the County of Wexford, A.D. 1798, by Edward Hay. it 
was printed and publifhed by the noted John Stockdale*, in whole houle the 
fuppofed author lodged and boarded many months before the explotion on 
the 23d of July 1803; and it is univerfally believed, that it was intend- 
ed as an incitement (o the con/pirators and aétors concerned in that dread- 
ful event. 

From the illiteratenefs of its author, and the great variety of fiyles which 
appears in it, there cannot be a doubt but that it was compoled by different 
perions, and that he had little or no concern in it. 

It imputes the rebellion of 1798 to no other caufe, than the tyranny and 
cruelty of government, and of the magifirates, whom he defcribes thus; 
«* Slaves to their {uperiors, but tyrants to their infertors: thofe needy adven- 
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* A printer, in Abbey-ftreet, Dublin, who was imprifoned on treafon- 
able charges in 1798, and again in July 1803, when he and Edward Hay 


were arrelied and committed at the fame time. 
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turers became the prevailing tools of power. Juftices of the Peace are fe- 
lected from this clals.”—‘* Thefe creatures have there/ore the effrontery to 
puth themfelves forward on every occafion, and after a feries of habitical 
acts of turpitude, whenever an opportunity prefents itfelf, they become the 
scourges and frebrands of the country.”—These wretches have been fet on to 
commit fiagrant acts of outrage, to aniwer the political purpofes of their pa- 
trons, who flirink from appearing perlonally concerned in those deeds of 
shame.” 

Mr. Hay, who was imprifoned many months at Wexford in 1798, for 
being concerned in the rebe'lion, petitioned the magilirates of that town 
to be allowed to tran{port himfelfto America *. 

It is fingular that he has efcaped with impunity, after having publifhed fo 
inflammatory a libel, while many perfons of an inferior rank, whom it has 
probably incited to commit the moft flagitious crimes, have fuffered capi- 
tally. 

Itis univerfally allowed, that this is a party pamphlet, written by a num- 
ber of the leading Roman Catholics in Dublin, for the expre!s purpofe of 
palliating the enormities perpetiated by their fectaries, and of calumniating 
the government and the Proteiiants, as it contains a tillue of the groffes 
and molt notorious falfhoods. Dr, Troy, titular archbifhop of Dublin, li- 
belled the reformation, in what he called an exhortation, publithed in all 
the [rif newipapers, on the 10th of Oclober 1805, a very unfealonable and 
inau(picious moment. [ thall not take upon me to iay what the defign of 
its author was, but it could not fail to make the eftablifhed church and its 
members hateful to the Popifh multitude, whofe difatfection is already too 
notorious. 

In this he tells us, that “ the feditious dofrines of Wicliffe and Hus 
were condemned by the council of Conttance.” 

{t is furprifing that he would have the afjurance to mention that council, 
as it contains {ume ot thole infamous doctrines of the Romith Church, which 
have {pread anarchy, defolation, and bloodthed, 1» many European ftates. 
It exprefsly fays, that ‘ no faith is to be kept with heretics.” 

But the Doctor has faid, in his paftoral letter of 1795, that ‘ the decrees 
of general councils are infallible in point of faith and morality, and not liable 
to deceit or error ;” and the confequences mult be very obvious to thofe 
who have perufed them, as they contain the moft peliilent doctrines, which 
are repugnant to evangelical truth, and fubvertive of moral and focial har- 
mony. 

It is the duty of every loyal fubje@ to deteé and expole the falfity, and 
to counteract the evil effleGs of fuch pettilent libels. 


It will be impoffible for the reader to furm a juft opinion of Father 
O‘Neil’s cafe, without knowing the wocful ftate of ireland, and particularly 
of Youghal and its vicinity, in the year 1798. ‘ 

Many cold-blooded murders had been committed in that town, and ite 
neighbourhood, in the courfe of a few weeks. An entire family was maf- 
facred in the night, with circumiiances of favage barbarity, within two 
iniles of it, by a mob, confifting of five or fix hundred of their neighbours, 
and merely on account of a groundle(s {ufpicion, that the head of that fa- 
mily had made fome difcoveries of the treafonable defigns of the confpira- 





* He was difcharged under the amnefty act at Wexford, in 1799. 
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tors. The magiftrates were in pofleffion of the f llowing evidence: That 
money had been levied on the mals of the Roman Catholies there, to pro- 
mote the object of the con{piracy; that they had purcha’ed an immente 
quantity of pikes, great numbers of which had becn diicovered and feized ; 
that they had taken treafonable oaths of aflociation; and adding the guilt 
of perjury to treafon, they allo {wore oaths of allegiance; that they medi- 
dated a general and fudden rifing, and to have rivted in the blood of their 
Protejiant fellow-fubjedls, which their fel ow-traitors were actually doing, 
at that time, in the counties of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Carlow, Wicklow, 
and Wexford. The garrifon, confifting of a portion of the Wexford regi- 
ment, and the Proteftant yeomen of the town were overcome and exh wufied 
from conitant watching, as they were apprehentive of beimg furpriled and 
murdered in their beds, which had been recently the fate of jome garrilons 
in the province of Leinfter. Their fears arole chiefly from the inhabitants 
of the parith of Bal'ymacoda, who were well known to be difaffected and 
organized in a very high degree. 

From the difficulty of difcovering the inftigators of thofe barbarous mur- 
ders, they had no hopes of being able to check their progie!s; butas it ap- 
peared, that on the eruption of the rebellion, the prietis in the province of 
Leinfier were actively concerned in it, they had firong realons for fufpecting 
that the Popith clergy in the neighbourhood were deeply concerned in the!e 
enormities. At lait Thomas O‘Neii of Ballydaniel, a farmer in very Opu- 
lent circumflances, and the neighbour ard near relation of Father Peter 
O'Neil, was arrefied by Captain Archer of the Westford regiment, on a 
charge of being concerned in the murder of one Reily, a foldier of the 
Meath regiment; and, on being queitioned, he confetled that Reily had 
been condemned by a committee of affatiination, confifting of thirteen or 
fifteen perfons, refiding in the parifh of Ballymacoda; that they took the 
fentence to Father O Neil, parith-prieft thereof; that he approved of it, 
and that, after the murder had been committed, lie yrave ablolution to the 
aflaffins; which facts, with many others, are {tated in the annexed affida- 
vits *, 

During the progrefs of the confpiracy and rebellion, fuch committees 
exifted in every parith or barony, tor the purpo'e of condemning to death 
fuch perfons as endeavoured to check the treafonable defigns of the con- 
{pirators, or affifted in executing the law, and the fentence feldom failed to 
be enforced; which oceationed fo many cold-blooded ailaflinations for three 
or four years previous to the rebellion. 

Thomas O'Neil, who was afierwards hanged at Cork, confefled to his 
landlord, Sir Edward Hoare, that he had taken the following oath: “ I do 
moit folemnly fwear, that I wil! pay no rent or tythes, that I will ule my 
utmoit endeavours to defiroy all Proteftants and falle brotherst, and to be 
true to the French in cafe of their landing in Ireland ;” and that he did pre- 
fide at the murder of Patrick Reily, a foldier of the Meath regiment, aflaf- 
finated near Youghal, with a drawn {word in his hand, and ordered his 





* See Appendix, No. I. 


+ By falle brothers he meant fuch Roman Catholics as would not join 
cordially in the conipiracy, for they were as hatetul as Proteftants, being 
contidered as apofiates from their religion. ad 
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body to be thrown into a deep hole in the fea, near Ring, in faid pariih of 
Ballymacoda. 

An oath of the fame tenor was univerfally taken by the United Irifhmen ; 
but when it was exhibited to any Proteitant, who, as republicans, had en- 
tered into the con piracy, the word Proteflant was omitted. 

In, an afiidavit, worn before Lord Loftus, the 2d of June 1798, he con- 
firmed many of the circumftances relatiwe to Reily’s murder ; aad a thort 
time before his execution, he ac knowledged to the officers of the guard, that 
Father Peter O'Neil had given abfolution for murder, 

I thall not take upon me to defend, or even to excufe, the practice of 
whipping perlons wel! known to be concerned in that dreadful conipiracy, 
for the purpole of extorting evidence from them; though it was the means, 
with the alliitance of Genwidient e, of prelerving the conititution, and af 
faving the lives of many thou/and loyal perfons. 

If it could admit of extenuation in any inflance whatfoever, it would be 
in the caie of Father O: Neil; for any perfon acquainte d with the rules of 
evidence, ufually adopted in diliributive juitice, mult perceive, that his 
guilt was proved in the moit unequivocal manner, by the teltimony of Tho- 
mas O'Neil; though in that moment of irritation and alarm, when martial 

Jaw was proclaimed, a regular trial was not held. 

Defperate remedies, though repugnant to the {pirit of the conflitution, 
have been adopted to check the progrels of de perate evils. Javer arma 
silent leges, Common policy dictates that a parl thould be facrificed to fave 
the whole. London would have been depopulated by the plague, which 
raged there in 1665, bat for the folowing expedient, to prevent the conta- 
gion from {preading: The infected were that up in their houfes, and guards 
were placed at their doors to prevent ingrefs or egrels; and thev were left 
to perifh for want of medicalatlifiance. Anact, which, like whipping during 
the rebellion, mutt be regarded in the abitract, and without confidering the 
exifiing circaumftances, as cruel and inhuman ! 

it appears, not only from the annexed aihdavits, made by perfons highly 
credible, and by the deté: mination of a court of inquiry, but by moral evi- 
dence arifing from Father O‘Neil’s own flatemeunt in his remontirance, that 

no credit wW hatfoever ts to be given to his ailertrons, and he exhibits no 
other proofs of his boafted innocence, or of the facts fet forth in it. 

Some months after Oc Neil's punt hment, he prevailed ona gentle man of 
rank to prefent a memorial to the Marquis Cornwallis in his beha'f, This 
memorial made fome impreffion on his Excellency, who ts humane and 
merciful, and he fent it to General Graham, then commanding at Youghal, 
and ordered him to inve! liigate the truth of its allegations. The General, 
after conferring with Major Ellis, an old experienced officer, who had acted 
there as Judge- Advocate, ordered a court of inquiry to be held forthe above 
purpofe, though it was evident to Major Ellis, and to the magilirates of the 
town, that O*Neil’s memorial containe d not only many tcandalous falthoods, 
_ but fome phyfical impoilibilities. The court of inquiry confifted of officers 
of the Lancathire Fencibles, commanded by the Earl of Wilton, and as they 
were perfeét firangers, there could not be a pottibility that they could have 
had any local prejudices. Major Eilis, now living, officiated on the occa- 
fion, as Judge-Advocate ; the court fat many days, and every perlon capable 
of throwing any light ou the fubject was ca! ‘led upon to give evidence, and 
did accordingly attend. The Judge-Advocate and the court, defirous of 
giving Father O'Neil every poiliple advantage, and hoping that Father 

M‘Guire, 
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M‘Guire, patith-prieft of Youghal, which is contiguous to Ballymacoda, 
could fay {omething favourable of him, ordered the faid prieft to attend. 
M‘Guire having arrived, he faid he would not have any communication 
with him, as he was a bad man, and a feandal to his profeftion*. All the 
witnelles were examined by the court, and the evidence for and againft the 
prifoner was faithfully taken down, and figned by each of its members, with- 
oat, in the {mallett degree, giving any opinion of their own. 

When the court had finithed their inveftigation, General Graham fent 
the whole of the proceedings to the Marquis Cornwallis, who exprefled, in 
anfwer to the General, his fatisfaction at the mode of inquiry, his convic- 
tion of his guilt, and his furprife that any gentleman of confequence or re- 
{pectability could apply to him in favour of fuch a villains This letter was 
feen by the Rev. Dr. Rogers of Youghal, and Major Eltis, the Judge-Advo- 
cate. It was proved befure the court by perfons highly credible, that he 
acknowledged his guilt, not only during his panifhmentt, but afterwards. 
Captain Swayne has dec'ared, that he confefled to him many montlis after, 
when he condu@ed him to Cove, that he deferved the punifhment which 
had been inflicted on him; and by the annexed affidavits it appears, that he 
did not deny his knowledge of the murder, and only faid, that whatever he 
knew of it he could not diiclofe, as it was told him in confeffion, but that 
he would impart it to his bifhop, Dr. Coppinger, or Prieft M‘Guire. 

The charges againft Father O‘Neil were fubftantiated, and the allega- 
gations contained in his memorial were proved to be falie betore the court 
of inquiry. 

As his memoria! contained, among many untruths and calumnies, the fol- 
lowing grofs fatfhood, which he admits, he endeavours to palliate it by a 
jefuiltical evafion contained in his remontirance. In his memorial he ftates, 
that he was whipt, thrown into a dungeon, and left without medical affift- 
ance. Mr. Benjamin Green, apothecary, was examined before the court 
of inquiry, and he declared, “ that he attended him in lefs than two hours 
after he had been punithed, dreifed his back, and gave him fuch medicine 
as he deemed necellary ; that he was confined im an airy, healthy, comfort- 
able room, in the upper part of the goal, where he vilited him every day, 
and drefléd his back, and adminitiered every aflifiance he judged necelflary, 
not only to pre‘erve his health, but likewile to heal his back.” 

Now to varnith over this monfirons falihood, he fays in his remonftrance, 
«vith the proceedings of that ccurt (meaning the court of inquiry) / am to 
this day unacquainted, It was ordered, I know, m confequence of a me- 
morial upon my fituation, handed to a diitinguifhed nobleman, and by 
him prefented to the catile ; was not consulied with regard to its contents. 
Unfortunately for me, it Wes penned evith more xeal than a curacy: fetting forth, 
among other hardthips, that, after my punifment, I had been lett with- 
out medical affiftance, (on the report, I prefume, of a fitier-in-law, who 
vifited me within the interval between the whipping and the apothecary’s 
arrival.) Itt further fiated, that I had been whipped and thrown into 
a dungeon, infiead of flating, as it ought to have done, that I had becr 
thrown into a dungeon and whipt. This inverfion was fatal to me; for 
the evidence of Mr. Green, apothecary, mot /lawsib!y contradicied these alles 


a 


* See Appendix, No. I. and V. ¢ See Appendix, No. IL. and IV. 
The memorial was not framed till fome timeafter, tt mult therefore 
have been maturely confidered by Prieft Oc Neil him.ell. 
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ations of the memorial ; and that circumftance, when coupled with the fub- 
fequent horrid charges, audaciously forged and foisted into the minutes of the nguiry, 
excited an almoft invincible prejudice in the mind of the mercitul Marquis 
Cornwallis againft me.” Now this explanation in his femonftrance, con- 
tains as grofs an aberration from truth, as the fiatement of the tacts to which 
it refers in the memorial; for he never was put into a dungeon or a black 
hole. He endeavours to exculpate himfelf from the other mifreprefenta- 
tions, of which Mr. Greene’s teitimony convicis him, by imputing it to a 
milfiake made by his filter-in-law ; and to give a colour to this, he is driven 
to the necellity of alerting, what is fo abiurd and improbable, that credulity 
itfelf recoils at and rejects it, viz. that he was totally ignorant of the con 
tents of his memorial, not having been confulted thereon, though his excul- 
pation, and the regaining his liberty, depended on the impretlon which it 
was likely to make on Marquis Cornwallis; and no perfon but bimfelt 
could be acquainted with his fufferings, which were minutely detailed in 
his memorial. Betides, as all his relations weve low obicure people, and 
perfectly illiterate, it is not likely that he, the only perfon among them who 
had the {mallett degree of learning, was not concerned in drawing it up. 
Is it to be fuppofed then, that he was not con/ulted on the framing it? 

He is guilty of another glaring inconfiflency; for though he declares ta 
his remontirance, “ that with the proceedings of the court of inquiry he is 
to this day unacquainted,” he impudently and faliely aflerts, “ that horrid 
charges were audactously forged and foisted into the minutes of it.” 

He fays in his Remontirance, ‘ that while the pubiic condefcend to in- 
dulge him with a hearing, he will confine himlelf to what is abfo'utely ne- 
ceilary for his exculpation, and that to expre/s, or even harbour refentment, 
would ill become him;” and yet he fets forth in it the following exaggera- 
ted itatement of his lafferings, of which the principal! part is contraditted 
by the annexed affidavits, and every other perton pre/ent at his punifhment 
is ready to do fo upon oath. 

« That fix foldiers ftood ready for this operation, fome of them right- 
handed, and fome of them left-handed, two at a time*, and that to accele- 
rate the thaking of the triangle, a wire cat was introduced, armed with 
{craps of tin or lead +, that horrid charges were audacioutly forged and foitt- 
ed into the minutes of the court of inquiry; that in fome wine and water, 
which were given to him after his puniihment, ‘ere was some powerful ingres 
dient which speedily brought on a stupor,” intinuating that it was medicated, 
and of a deleterious nature; “ that he was confined in a loathiome recep- 
tacle ef the barracks, called the Black Hole, rendered (till more offertfive by 
the ftench of the common necetlary, and that he remained there from Irriday 
until Monday ;” which faét is notorioufly falle, and can be dilproved by the 
teflimony of Dr. Jackion, M.D. Mr. Benjamin Greene, apothecary, and 
Many other perfons who were prefent; he alio aliects in his Remonitrance, 
that an officer went to him the day after be was whipped, and made we of 
the following threats: ‘ that he thould be tlogged as before, thot, hanged, 
his head cut off, to be expoied on the jail top, and his body thrown toto the 
river.” Though he tells us that this was done, tn order to extort from him 
an avowal! of his guilt, he afterwards infinuates, that it was to get moncy from 
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* He was whipt by two drummers, and only one at a time, 


+ See Appendix, No, III. and IV. 
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him, or a favourite mare. Here he is guilty of a grofs inconfiftency, for he 
afcribes two motives to the fame perfon ; and as he had previoufly acknow- 
ledged his guilt, in a paper figned by himfelf, aad never denied that he 
was privy to the murder, itis not probable that this officer would have re- 
courfe to fuch menaces to make him confirm it. 

He pofitively confefled to Dr. Rogers and others, who proved it before 
the court of enquiry, that he was privy to, and fanctioned murder, and 
even mentioned the names of fome of the perpetrators, which coincided 
with Thomas O‘Neil’saffidavit; and he even added, that he was impelled 
by fear to do fo, and to take oaths tendered to him by the United Irifhmen. 

The reader muft be convinced, that this high coloured picture of his 
fufferings was for no other purpofe but to calumniate the Proteflants, and 
to inflame the Popifh multitude ; and it is well known, that the difaffected, 
and the Popith clergy in particular, ufed every expedient which malice 
could devife, for that purpofe, previous to, and during the rebellion of 
1798. He, in various parts of his Remonttrance, {peaks of feveral proofs of 
his innocence, that he was acquitted in the eyes of government, &c. and that, 
therefore, his fentence of tranfportation was remitted ; but this was by no 
means the cafe, for his Excellency did not order a fufpenfion of his fen- 
tence, till above two years after his punifhment ; and, in the mean time, he 
had been importuned by perfous of high confideration ; but no proof what- 
ever appeared of his innocence, but his own declarations in his memorial 
and fome affidavits made by fome of the lower clafs of Irifh, to whom no 
credit fhould be given. The facts fet forth in the memorial were proved 
to be unfounded before the court of enquiry ; and the falfity of his remon- 
ftrance is evinced, not only by the annexed affidavits, but by moral evi- 
dence contained in his own ftatement. What credit then can be given to any 
of hisaffertions? Delinquents, guilty of high treafon, in the rebellion of 
1798, were fo numerous, that the executive power was induced by motives 
of political neceflity to pardon multitudes of traitors; and, from the impof- 
fibility of enforcing the law again{t them, they did not arreit a tenth part of 
thofe who were well known to be highly criminal. In popular goveraments, 
men of fortune, who have any political intere{t to maintain, will be con- 
ftantly iinportuned by their adherents, and cannot refift their folicitation, to 
procure the pardon of delinquents. 

Lord Clarendon, Viceroy of Ireland in the reign of James IT. complain- 
ed much of this in his tate letters. As the puntfhment of a few culprits in 
each diitri€t, out of the immenie numbers that were guil'y, anfwered the 
purpofe of example, Marquis Cornwallis had an ample opportunity of gra- 
tifying his merciful difpofition, and, at the fame time, of complying with 
the interceflion of perfons in power and influence, who folicited the remif- 
fion or extenuation of punifhment, In confequence of repeated applica- 
tion, his Excellency was pleafed to order, that Father O'Neil fhould not be 
tranfported in the veffel deltined for Botany Bay, but that he Mould be 
confined in prifon until further orders ; which was by no means a pardon, 
as is falfely afferted in his remonitrance, but a fufpention of his fentence. 
This order wasdated the 20th of June, 1800, which was a period of two 
years after his committal and punifhment ; and it is well known, that, during 
that fpace, repeated applications had been made for his pardon by fome 
exalted perfonages, though government had not received any fubfequent 
proofs tending to excu!pate him. Father O*Neil afferts, then, what is un- 
true, Lord Cormwallis, whofe discerniicnt perceived, and whofe generofity recciled rt 
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this quejtionable préceeding, unlefitatingly iffued anorder for his removal from the 
tranjport ; tor he refifted repeated applicauions in his behalf during two 
years. 

He fays, «* my Lords and Gentlemen, I am now liberated ; not through 
a pardon folicited for, or granted me, but on the merits of my cafe; [now 
moft folemnly fwear, in the prefence of Aimighty God, upon his holy gol- 
pels, firit, that i never was an United Irithman; that | never took an 
oath; that I wever encouraged, advifed, or permitted others to take it; 
fome ‘of whom have had the generofity to imake af fidavit* of my exertions 
in this behalf; aud there are thofe who have c andic ily added, that thev 
would have taken it, had [not prevented them.” Butafter the grofs per- 
juries committed by the Popifh prietts, and their eutire flocks, during the 
progrefs of the con{piracy and rebellion, what regard is to be given to “their 
folemn appeals to the Alinighty, purticularly as abfolution was frequendy 

iven, by the Popith clergy, forthe mott horrid crimes 

The applications which had been fo often made to Lord Cornwallis in 
his behalf, were renewed to the prefent government, who went one ftep 
farther than his Lordihip ; for, without any proof whatfoever of his inno- 
cence, but the Marquifs’s letter for fufpending his fentence, they were 
pleafed to permit him to return to his native country; and his falfeand in- 
flammatory publication, under the title of a Remonttrance, fhews how little 
gratitude he felt for their lenity. 

The clemency of government, in pardoning perfons concerned in the 
rebellion of 1798, or in mitigating their punifhment, was no proof whatfo- 
ever of their innocence. 

Father Kennedy, parifh prieft of Caitle Otway; Father Meara, parith 
prielt of Nenag ; Father O* Brian, parifh prieit of waa all in the county 
of Tipperary, were concerned in the confpiracy ; and yet they were par- 
doned, the two laft after they had been fentenced to tranfportation. Ken- 
nedy acknowledged that he had beenfworn by Meary. Father Harold, parith 
priett of Rathcoole, in the county of Dublia, made all his parifhioners 
{wear oaths of allegiance, and he frequently pronounced loyal exhortations 
from the altar. On Sunday, preceding the eruption of the rebellion in 
1798, he preached two impreflive fermons, inciting his flock to loyalty, in 
the prefence of Captain Ormiby,* and wieutenant Chriftopher Clinch, of 
the Rathcoole yeomen, and yet it appeared afterwards, that he had fe- 
cretly perfuaded his flock to fwear the treafonable oath of the United Irifh- 
men, and that he had been privy to, and aiding in, a confpiracy formed by 
the Popifh members of that corps; to murder all ics Proteftant members, 
John Clinch, a Papift, and fecond lieutenant of the corps, was hanged, for 
having been concerned in that affaiination plot; and, previous to his ex- 
ecution, he acknowledged the jultice of his fentence, and loaded Father Ha- 
rold with execrations, for having initigated him, and the people of Rath- 
coole and its vicinity, to fwerve trom their fidelity, and violate their oath 
of allegiance. On the difcovery of the plot, Father Harold fled ; but hav- 
ing been afterwards apprehended, the alternative was offered him, of being 
tried or tranfported to Botauy Bay, and he accepied the latter. He saifed 





* 'The lower clafs of people think fo linle of an oath, and committed 
perjury fo often, that no regard fhould be g.vea to what they would fwear, 


* Now a reprefentative in parliament for thg,borough of Carlow. 
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another rebellion in Botany Bay. Had he had as powerful interceffors as 
Father O*Neil, he would probably have returned, and have given a defcrip- 
tion of thecruelty and perfecution which he fuffered, in a remen/rance 
fimilarto Father O*Neil’s. Though Father Travers, parifh prieft of Bal- 
tinglafs, in the county of Wicklow, was noted for preaching loyal fermons 
fom:e months previous to the rebellion of 17 798, he was convicted of being 
fingularly ative, and deeply concerned in fomenting it, both within and 
without his parifh ; and yet he was pardoned. 

1 could adduce many fimilar cafes, but that they would {well thefe obfer- 

vations to too greata bulk. Many members of the Back-lane parliament, 
fummoned by Edward Byrne in 1792, were deeply concerned in the con- 
{piracy or rebellion, and now enjoy their liberty under a pardon of the am- 
neily act. 

Ve cannot be furprized at this condu of the Romifh priefts, as it is in 
{trict contorm:ty to their canonical oath, and the decrees of their general 
councils, which Mr. Francis Plowden, in his cafe, ftaied, and Dr. Troy, 
titular Archbifhop of Dublin, in his Paftoral Letter, tells us, are infallible 
in point of faith and morality, and not liable to deceit or error; a doctrine 
which thakes the foundation of civil fociety ! 

\s abfolution for crimes, how enormous foever, is, and has been, a com- 
mon practice in the Romifhchurch, can we befurprized that it fhould have 
been ufed by the Popifh prieflsin the progre (sof a confpiracy, formed for 
the proitration of herefy, and for the advancement of their own religion, 
which they confider the only true and holy one? How often has the Pope 
granted plenary indulgence, anda full remiffion of fins, to his fe€taries in 
England and lreland, as a confideration for renouncing their allegiance, 
and rifing in arms grey an heretical tate? Pius V. did fo in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and Urban VINE. in 1643, and during the progrefs of the Irifh 
rebellion, iffued a bull for the purpofe of fomenting it, in which he granted 
a general abfolution from their fins to all the members of his church, who 
fhould join in the extirpation of heretics ; which encouraged the perpetra- 
tion of murder. The reader will find in Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Hiftory, 
the following inflances of abfolution granted for crimes committed i in 1798. 

"Thomas Cleary was hanged at W exford, the 8th of March, 1800, forthe 
murdes of his maiter, Vdward Turner, Efq. and three magiftrates, James 

joyd, Chrillopher Wilfon, and William La. ier, Efqrs. attefted and fub- 
fciibed his confeflion, that he had obtained abfolution from two prieits of the 
namesof Murphy and Ryan.* James Beagan, executed on Vinegar-hill, the 
24th of Auguit, 1799, for various murders, declared, in the preic nce of the 
Fiigh Sheriff, and j. H. Lyfter, Efq. a magiftrate, that he never would 
have been guilty of murder, but for the priefts: and his confeéflion was at- 
‘teiled and publifhed by thefe gentlemen. + 

Lr. Cauifield, titular bithop of Ferms, in a letter to Bryan Murphy, a 
pricit, dated the 1gth of March, 1800, tel!s him, that (being undera iuf- 
penfion) he had not power to adminiiler facrameuts, or to give ak flution for 
fas, tor want of a power or faculty for that purpofe; and he tells him, 
“ ¢ at he gives hie unfortunate pe nitents abo) ution, which he had ne power to do, 
avin: the unhappy fiaters in their fe NS, ana heading them to peraition. | 


—- ee —_-—— 





* Appendix, xx, 22. + Ibid. xix. 8. t ibid. xx, 23. 
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Father Byrne, a Wexford prieft, in a letter to Mr. Robert Donovan, an 
eminent attorney of Peter-ftreet, Dublin, dated 30th ot Aucult, 1799, fays 
of his bifhop, Dr. Caulfield, ** inftead of excommunicat ting the barbarous 
murderers of Scullabogue, he gave all his prietts power to give abfolution 
for murder ; a power which he ever till then referved to him(felf.* It isa 
comiron practice in the Romith church, for the Pope and the bifhops to 7 
mit the common prieiis, in ablolving from murder, and other crimes of 1 
deep dye, which th ey call refer ved cafes. Thus, in che bull waich Pope 
Urbaw VIII. iffued in 1643, to encourage the Irth rebellion, he permits 
the pn iefts to forgive—all fins, crimes, and delinqueacies, how heinous and 
atrocious foever they be, not omitting thofe very enormitics, in the - peculiar 
cafes, which were defigued to be refervea to the ordinary and the a poftchic See’? 

Strada, a learned fefuit, who wrote the Hiftory of the Civil Wars in 
Flanders, tells us in it, that Jaurigny, one of the aflafiins of William I. 
Prince of Ovange, * expatiated the guilt of that crime, before its perpetra- 
tion, by receiving the facrament from a Dominican friar * [a thort, all 
the parricides of that day, who committed murders on the fcore of reli- 
gion, and to extirpate herefy, fuch as Clement the Dominican, who affafii- 
nated Henry Ill. of France, Chatel and Ravillac went to confeflion before 
they committed thofe crimes. 

Thuanus, a Roman Catholic writer, tells us,.in his very excellent hifory, 
that the Po pe, “ in a long premeditated fpeech, applauded the “ore aud 
fr naels of the holy friar Clement, the murderer of his fovereiyrn, declared 
that his fervent zeal towards God furpaffed that of Judith and H! leazar, and 
thac chis affafination was brought about by Divine Providence.’ 

The fame hiftoiian tells us, ‘that ! Saltchazar Gerard. one of the affafiins of 
William I. the Stadtholder, confefied that he was affured by fome jefuits, 
that he would enjoy eternal happinefs, and be enrolled among the belt of 
martyrs, if he murdered that prince. 

William Parry, a Roman Catholic gentleman, : at the inftance of Palmio 
ajefuit, and Campeggio, the Pope’s Nuncio confulted and underook 
to murder Queen Elizabeth, and for that purpote he obtained the Pope’s 
abfolucion through Cardinal Como; but, having been difcovered and 
appreheaded, he confeffed the whole plot, and his evidence was con- 
fimed by Como’s letter, which was found upon hin. Such are ths 
horrid and det Atabie principles which have difgraced treland for thefe 25 
years pail, andby waich Cuglind was agitated, waile the fedtaries of the 
Romifli church were numerous init! And yet it is weclanchcly to think, 
that the malignant efforts of perfons employed to mifreprefeni the fate of 
ireland, and to calummiate the Proteftauts thereof, have been fo fuccefsful 
in England, a ‘stom ske the inhabitants of the latter beliewe, that the diitar- 
bauces ia the former arife from opprefiion and rhe aging ae 1 of civil rig ats. 
Fatal delaéon, that may in time fhoice the empire co its baie! 








* See this letter at large, in Sir Richard Mufg-ave’s Hillory, Appendix, 
XX1. Q. 

+ Non ante ficinus aggredi fuftinuit, quam exp‘atam ejus animam, apud 
domiachanum facerdote:n, coeleiti pane confirmaverat. 
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No. I. 
County of Tyrone, | HENRY ARCHER, captain in the Wexford militia, 
to wit. J came before me, one of his Majefty’s jaftices of the peace 


for the county of ‘Tyrone, this day, and made oath on the Holy Evan- 
gelifts, that in the month of May 179%, he was a fubaltern officer in the 
Wexford regiment, and quartered at Ballymacoda in the county of Cork ; 
that he received information againft a man of the name of O’Neil, re- 
fiding near the village of Ballymacoda, of his being concerned in the 
murder of a wan near faid place, being a foldier as deponent believes, in 
the Meath regiment of militia; that on deponent’s apprehending him, he 
(O'Neil) on being promifed his liberty, if he gave fome good information 
concerning the murderers, informed deponent that Peter O’Neil, parith 
prieft of Ballymacoda, was concerned in, and knew of the faid murder 
having been committed; that a committee, confilting of cither thirteen or 
fifteen men, refiding in and about the village, aflembled ; that it was there 
determined the foldier fhould be put to death; that the committee then 
took the fenrence of the court to faid Peter O’Neil, who approved of ir, 
and after the murder was committed on the body of the foldier, gave 
them all abfolution; on which information deponent took up prieft O’Neil, 
and brought him immediately (with O’Neil before apprehended) into 
Youghal ; deponent believes that O'Neil (not the prieft) on giving bail 
was liberated, but has heard and believes, that he was afterwards taken 
up by Lord Boyle on different charges, and hanged at Cork. 
Sworn before me at Aughnacloy, April 14, 1804. 
Henry Archer. THO. FORESYTH. 
No. II. 

County of Tyrone, JOSEPH MEKINSON, fergeant-major of the Wex 

to wit. \ void regiment, caine before me one of his Majeity’s juf- 
tices of the peace for the county of Tyrone, this day, and made oath on 
the Holy Evangelifts, that he was prefent at the flogging of prieft O’Neil 
at Youghal, the latter end of May or beginning of June 1798; that the 
pr eft being afked at the triangles by Lord Leftus, if he knew any thing of 
the murder of the foldier belonging to the Meath regiment ? replied, that 
whatever he knew was told him at confeflion, and of courfe could not be 
divulged; that on being flogged for fome time, he faid, that if his bifhop 
Coppinger was there he would tell all to him, on which the bithop was fent 
for but could not be found; that he then faid he would confefs to a prieft in 
town, nained M‘Guire ; deponent was then fent by the commanding of- 
ficer for father M‘Guire, who begged not to be brought in fight of prieft 
O’Neil, as he knew him to bea very bad man. Being afked by Lord 
Loftus, if he thought O’Neil was bound to conceal his knowledge of any 
murder, although revealed to him at confeffion ? he reptied, that it was by 
no means obligatory on him to conceal murder. On father O’Neil’s be- 
ing flogged ftill, he confeffed that he himfelf had chofea the coranittee, 
and had figned the death-warrant of the foldier, and that he deferved the 
punifhment he had received, as he looked upon himfelf to be the real 
murderer. 

Sworn before me at Aughacloy, April 24, 1804. 
Tofeph Mesinfon. THe. FORESYTH. 
No. III, 
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No. III. 


County of aie WILLIAM MERKLEY, drummer in the Wexford 
to wit regiment of militia, came before me, one of his Ma- 
Jesty’s juttices of the peace for the county of Tyrone, this di ay, and made 
oath on the Holy Evangelilts, that ne remembers the fldgging of priett 
O'Neil in Youghal, in ” May or June 1798, that he himfelf was one of 
thale who florged him; that after receiving (as he thinks) about 300 
laihes at different periods, he heard him contefs to Lord Loftus, tnat he 
had tigned the death warrant of a foidier who had been murdered fome 
time before. Deponent further ‘wears, that there was no wire twifted in 
the cats with which the prieft was fogged, but that they were the fame as 

were always ufed in the regiment. 

Sworn before me at Aughnacloy, 
his April 14, 1804. 
William x Merkley, THO. FORESYTH. 
mark, 

No. IV. 
County of Tyrone, VALENTINE LOFTUS, private in the Wexford 
to wit. l atacast of militia, came before me, one of his Ma- 
jefy’s jultices of the peace for the county of Tyrone, this day, and 
maketh oath on the Holy Evangeliits, that he was prefent at the flogging 
of priet O'Neil in Youghal, and that being then a druwmer, was oue of 
— who flogged him; that he heard prieit O’Neil confefs betore he was 
taken down from the triangles, that he had figned the death warrunt of a 
foldier who had been murdered fome time before. Deponent further 
fwears, that the cats with which the prielt was flogged, were the fame as 

were always ufed in the regiment. 


Sworn before me at Aughnacloy, April 14, 1804. 
THO. FORESYTH. 


Valentine Loftus. 
No. V. 
County of Tyrone, ‘THOMAS CUMMINS, drum-major of the Wexford 
to wit, regiment, fweareth, that he remembers the flogging of 
prieit O’Neil in the town of Youghal, in the latter end of May or begin- 
ning of June 1798, that after being tied up, and receiving about 50 lashes, 
Lord Loftus afked him, whether he would confefs any knowledge of the 
murder of a foldier, as deponent believes, of the Meath regiment of mi- 
litia? if he would, the remainder of his punifhment fhould be remitted ; 
he the priett anfwered, that it was told to him in confeflion, and that he 
could not divulge it; on which the punifhment went on. He then faid, 
that if bifhop Coppinger was fent for, he could tell it to him; that the 
bithop was fent for, but could not be found*; on which the prieft faid, 
that if father John M‘Guire, parifh prieft of Youghal, was fent for he 
would tell him; that M‘Guire came, and feemed greatly agitated on fee- 
ing the prieft tied up, and aiked Lord Loftus if he had any thing againtt 
him? that Lord Loftus anfwered, he had not, and that he merely wanted 
him to take O’Neil’s confeffion; that M‘Guire requefted not to be forced 
to have any communication with him, as he was a bad man, and a fcandal 





* He fled from Youghal when the plot was difcovered, and has not ree 
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fided there ever fince. 
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to the profeffion he belonged to; Lord Loftus then afked him (M‘Gu're) 
wheter it was the duty of his religio: n to conceal murder, though revealed 
to him in confefion? he anfwered, it was not, and that none bot abad man 
would conceal it; on which he was permitted to retire; that the punifh- 
ment commenced again, and in a fhort time the priett faid, that if he was 
let down he wou'd confefs; that deponent then heard him acknowledze, 
that he had figned the death warrant of the foldier who was murdered, 
which he was lec down. Deponent further fwears, that there was no wire 
or tin in the cats with which the prieft was flogged, but that they were the 
fume as are ufed in the regiment. 

| Sworn before me at Aughnacloy, April 10, 1804. 

Thomas Cummins. THO, FORESYTH. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

IN confequence of your commendation of Mrs, Crefpigny’s Letter to her 
Son, J put that publ cation into the hands of fuch of my children as were 
old enough to be benetited by it While they were perufing it with much 
attention, and, apparently, with contiderable adv antage, it was reporicd, 
and yene rally belmved, that at an entertaiument given by Mrs. C. at her 
hai and’ s beautiful villa at Camberwell, the received a lady who his long 
lived, and full continued to live, in ofen adultery with a married man, 
Scar ely was this circ unitance known im my family, when | perceived that 
Mrs. C.’s publication lov its eitect on the minds of my ch: ldren. One 
morning, my eldeft daughter, teeing the book upon the table, aiked me, 
wilh great limplicity, whether her mama wou.d on any accoui ie fuiler 
herie { to be vitited by a woman who had lofi her character, 1 replied (of 
cour.¢) certainly not; for no women of reputation, who had any re!pect for 
virtue, or, indeed, tor herle if would allociate with a female whole charac- 
ter bad been tarniihed. My daughter then inquired whether rank and 
connection made any differeuce in fuch a caic. Ll reptied that the rules of 
virtue were the fame in all tiluations of life, and could not admit of any ex- 
ception; thata female of high rank who tanigreJed thoie rules was quite 
as infamous, as one of meaner fiation, and abun idantly move mifchievous, on 
account of the greater influence of her example; and that therefore thole 
women who m ~ an exc eption in favour of fuch a female, by admitting 
her into their locrety, prove their rezard tor virtue to be count terfeit, and in 
reality fix as decp a {tain upon their own characters as they would do by ailo- 
ciating with the lowefi proftitute. 

I exceedingly lament, Sir, that the u‘efulnefs of Mrs. C.’s Letters, in my 
family, thould be diminitied by her conduct on the ee oceafion 3 the 
work, indeed, is not in itlelf, lefs excellent on that account, but unlefs ve 
Eres enforce by their example the principles they inculcate, the: 
ellons, Lowever judicious and ialutary, cannot be expected to pidge 
much effe j upon beings who are far more di! poied to be led by example 
even when g good, aii d much more fo when pernicious, than to lilien to act 
monition and advice. 

I am, Sir, 
Your confiant reader, 
A Lover oF ConsiISTENCY, 
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F.enchend Englith manners, fketchesof, ¥-. 

Friendthip 
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Friendth p, refle&tions on the lofs of, after a 
long duration, 349. 

Gauls. utility of the chiciknefs of their fkulls 
in ancient times, 4 7. 

Geogr phy, a cit, imp riance of its hudy 
an.ongeft y uth, 106. 

Geometr ci:ns, ew information for, 405. 

German proliait , in | terature, finzular in- 
ftance o'. 179. 

Gerwans, rema ks on their > rogre!s in lite- 
tature fince the re orm:ton, 1. 

Godwio, Mr. obt-rvations on his talents 
and attainments, ¢2i1—ob, ct of his Life 
of Chaucer, 224. 

, his jut remars on abftract confi- 
derations of political affairs, 347. 

Gower, the author of ** De Confelione 
Amants.” his coar.ct r v ndicated, 346. 

Grace, in what light contidered by tae Cal- 
vinifts, 494. 

Gravity, novel way of de'cribing it, 405. 

Greek and Latin langua ses, critical remarks 
on the-r pronunciation, 133 

Greek Teftame..t, on the principal p:inted 
editions 0! it, 140. 

Gu nea-worm, that difeate f ppoted to be 
communicated by con agion,. 388. 

Grenville party, difeription of, by a wr.ter 
i: prife of the late aam nifration, 94. 

Gun.-boats, the Frevsch, on the necefiity of 
exterminating them, 323 

Harlois, not to be coniecrat d by the em- 
braces of royalty, 3u9. 

Hemfterhuis, Tiberius, biographical ac- 
couut of, 476. 

Hindoos, Dr. Roberifon's argumene® in fa- 
vour of their claims to liter.ture and tci- 
ence dif, uted, 268. 

» the alleged antiquity of the aftro- 
nomy proved to be g oundicis, 270 

Homer, remarks on t ¢€ orgin of his peem 
the Iliad, 265. 

Honey -bird of India, account o', 129 

Honour, its laws, which goven peuple of 
tafhion, defined, 206. 

Horle, o.ig n of the dieafes of that animal, 
278. 
Hottentots, their charater, and cppreflive 

conduét of the Dutch towar'sthem, (2. 

Jep n, furprifing population of that coun- 
try, 107. 

Jed», the cavital of Japan, its extraordinary 
ec cumference, 167. 

Jefuits, caufes which led to their banifh- 
ment rom Portugal, 475. 

Jews, fome new and general claims made 
by thote people 467. 

Icela: d, its fsimer eminent fuccefs in lite- 
rature, 18. 

Ichneumon, account of that curious ani- 
mal, 125. 

Indians, fketch of their menners, penances, 
punithinents, &c. 117. 
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India Company, the Eritsh, their averfion 
from the populat on of Chriltianity, 65. 
Informers, retut tion of the charge, that a 
body of them were kept by the Society for 

the Supprefiion of Vice, 75. 

» common, iniiances of their uti- 
lity, 74. 

Ire and, the der raved flate of its inhabitants 
urg din julific Gon of the correfpond- 
ence betwee. Lords Fing | a .d Kedefdale, 
316. 

Ju ies, Ariking remarks on the defe&s of 
trials by them, 159. 

——, ftiuctures on ther frequent want of 
co nmon fenfe, 208. 

Juftificat-on by Fath, proper defin't on of 
ity 255, 256—-conditions of juftification, 
297 —cor legs ces OFM, 262, 

Kan’, fome account of, and the nature of 
his pilolop y, 488 

hing of Cuidy, defcr ption of his territory, 
120. 

King of Portogal, account of the attempt 
on his life in 1740, 475. 

Lamb th articles quoted, 357 

L nguage, the ancient Englith, as ufed by 
Chaucer, sot difficult to be underftood, 
841. 

Latin aod Greek term:nations, cr tical re- 
marks on the r pronunciation, 183. 

Law of honour, the modern defined, 206. 

Laws, curious, reletive to matrimony at the 
Cape of Go! Hope, 64 

Liberty, in what cafe it may be inferior to 
flavery, 450. 

Lit rature, Auitrian, accountol, 16—fce alfe 
Germans. 

Literature of Fratice, i's early ftate, and ori- 
gin of the Gens de Lettres, 449 

Living, fketch of the ftyle of, in Engl.nd, 
dung the 3th century, 240. 

Locke, Mr. his obfe vations on the intole- 
rant {pirit of Popery, 329. 

London, remarks on its progrefiive enlarge- 
ment, 470. 

Louis XVi1i. his expulfoa from Venice de 
manded by the Direétury in 1796, 190. 

Malay flaves, their c.araéter, 65. 

Man: ers and drets, r-marks on thofe of 
people of fafhion, 211. 

Mannucci, the three, of Venice, (celebrated 
printers,) account of, and their worcs, 
460-465. 

Marcion and hs followers, their wilful cor- 
rupiion of the New Teilament, 134. 

Marriage, preliminaries to, amungft the 
JJutch at the Cape of Good Hope, 64, 

May-d.y, #Ceount et that ancient cercmo- 
nial, 238. 

Methodiim, caufes of itsincr-afe, 156. 

Methodifts, ther maoner of arguing on 
cr ptural topics, 155. 

Mic) aelis’s tntroduétion to the New Tcfta~ 
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ment, account of its plan, »—b’erva- 
tions on Mr. Margh’'s tranflation of that 
work, 3-8. 

Middlefex Ele&ion, refiftions on 
event, 439— ts hiftory, 440. 

Minifters, the choice of, not invefted in 
Lois, Commons, or people, 299. 

Money, aftual and paper. remarks on, 104. 

Monotny. on that of Gicek and Latia 
words, Bs. 

Mont! ly R viewers, examination «of ther 
comments on Hercer’s Philof.phy of 
Man, 414. 

Morals, of «he f.fhionable world, remarks 
on, 208. 

More, Mrs. confared for her confequential 
fi'ence 40. 

Mountains, anew theory of, 406. 

Murders, numictr. f, committed in Paris in 
ten mnths, 283. 

Muiir, eligious and prophane. its great uti- 
jity. ad antiquity in E: gland, 338—re- 
marks on that ol the ancients, ibd 

Nations, on the obfeurity of their ancient 
hiftory, and the partiality of its inveftiga- 
tors, 455. 

Navicaion aft, ferous confequences of its 
fulperfion, 92. 

Wear Obferver, refutation of his f phiftry, 
$7—-his acquaint nce dilowned by Mr. 
Addineton, :b.-—his anfw.r to the charge 
o! deliberate falfhoo ', 89 

N.w Tiftament, firitures on Michaelis’s 
Inteoduétion to t, 127. 

, why expofed to the molt 
w Hu! corrupt ns, 133. 

- -- , on the ftyle of different 
verfions of, 136—on the various Greck 
monuleripts of, 137. 

Newilpapers, En lil, attempt mede by 
Buowapa.te’s agents to bribe thei: ow.ers, 
60. 

Nobleman laudable exertions of ove. in 
fupport of the vice ov icty, and their con- 
feyuences, 101. 

Onl, , on the proper ule of that adverb, 276. 

Overton, Mr rf tation of his fiv Gturs on 
Mr. D ubeoy, 1745. 

Oxtord immenfe number of feholars at that 
Unive ty inth s3th century, and cau'e 
of bein decreale, 329. 

Palais Roval. accounto', 59. 

Papifts. [rith, retiections o their principles, 
views a dconduct 420-46. 

Patrictifm, new way of accouming for it, 
4°) 

Peace. on the violation of the lat, by Buo- 
paparte 81, 

Pearl t theres, procels of diving at, dferi- 
bed 1i4 

Pearls, method of extracing them from 
ovfte s, 116 

Pea antry of France, their fete at prefent 
betier tha be‘ore the revolunon e_ntk- 
eu, 46, 57. 
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Perception and Senfation, on the diftin&ion 
between, 460. 

Perjury, rem rks on the fin of, 159 

Perfia, obfervations of the primitive inha- 
bitants of that c untry, 167. 

Pefaro, a fena‘or of Venice, his conduét on 
the approach of the French fore s, 186. 
Philofophy, German, curious fpecimens of, 

413. 

Plague, fingular cafes of that d forder, 356. 

Plays, at fchool, Dr. Ba:row’s opinion of 
their immoral tendency, 83. 

Players, high opinion of, and eulogium on 
their qua! fications by one of their pii- 
viledged members, 213. 

Poerry— Matilda, the Lady of the Manor, 
45—Delirium, ibid —Sonnet to the ou- 
thor of the Pleatures of Solitude, by Mr. 
Polwhele. 200—Ezigrams on Gallia and 
the Correfpondfug Society, 438—on mo- 
dern dramas, valuable abfence, and Buo- 
Na; arte, 489. 

Polygamy, fin,ular fpeces of in Tibet, 
167. : 

Pop. ry, cafes of its prefent increafe, 212. 

———, Mr. Locke’s obfurvat ons on its in- 
tolerant fp-rit, 329. 

Popifh rrie's, account of en rmities com. 
mitted by diff-rent forcigners u der ther 
influen e, 826. 

Population of the glove, co jeétures on the 
grofs amount © it. 165. 

Porta''s, Citizen, fome ace unt of him, 984. 

Prayer, daily, Increment t in privete fa- 
mies, 1-8 

P.eache s. fathion ble. account of, 208. 

Price, ['r. his ealogium on the Freneh re- 
volut on, 223. 

Pronunci ten of Greek and Latin, critieal 
obfervations on, 83, 

Raynal, Abbe de, iome account of, and 
his works, 453. 

Redef ‘ale. Lord, proofs of the hich efteem 
in-wh ch he was he.d by the Irth Catho- 
lics, 319 

Ri formers, (r ligious) their character, by 
Mr, Daubeny, 178—the original not Cal. 
vinifts, 179 

Regeneration, interpretation of that word, 
recommended to Methodifts, 129. 

Rel sion, ftate: fy in France, 284. 

Rhone, its magnificence, as def.ribed by 
Boursit, 19 

Ri bard WH. con,estures on his ma. der, and 
defence of h.s character, 347. 

Robb.riss, amount of in Pars, in ten 
months, 253. 

Romance, plas and features of that, of the 
ISth centu y, 233. 

Ronuth relig on, pohecy of its addrefs to the 
fenfes, 234. 

Ruhnken, David, biographical account of, 

79 
Rumford, Coun’, his houfhoid arrangement 
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Sabbath, 
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Sabbath, ftri€tures on its obfervance amongft 
per ons of tafhion, 211, 
Sacrament, p Opriety of, frequent invitatio:s 
to receive .t, 98 
Sacrament of cOnfeffien, the Romifh, great 
utiliry of that ceremony, 237. 
Scenery, piéturefque, its imprefiions upon 
pocts and puinters, 466 
Schamanifm, fk. tclhes of that religion, 163. 
Schi(m, its hei: oufnefs «xpoted, 361. 
Seythtans, account of their early conquefts, 
169. 
Senfation and Perception, on the diftinction 
between, 45. 
Sermon, not to be preferred to prayers ia 
divine fe:vice, 362. 
$! ak! peore indebted to Chaucer for his ftory 
ot Troilus amd Creflida, 344. 
She idan, Mr. Lis leffons of fathionable mo- 
rality and new appointment, 211. 
Siam, erroneous ftatements of its popula- 
tion, 167. 
Siege of Troy, various authors who record- 
el that ftory, 343 
Sin, original, Calyimiftic doétrine of, 492. 
Slivery. when preferable to liberty, 451. 
Society of the fuppr-fhon of Vice. its prefent 
arrangements, and the refult of its la- 
bours, 70. 
Spaniards. refleét ous on ther horrid cruel- 
ties in Amicrica, 272 
Stace, its advan'ages in modern female edu- 
c tion, 210. 
Stage-coaches, defeription of thofe about 
London, 470. 
St-oren, St ev den e of h's infpiration, 131, 
St. D mingo, caufes of the lat. r volutions 
in ‘hat ifland, 
St. Pa l nd St. James their d €rin son 
* Jucificationne, cid 36. 
Students of divinity, interefting addrefs to, 
152 
Sty'e, ludicrous a’tention to, by a dying 
‘French author, 452) 
Suicides, number o', ¢ mmitted in Paris in 
ten month-, 282. 
Switzerland, refleccions on the wond>rs of 
that country, 19. 
Synonymes. difficule of comprehending 
“theit vari us fh des. 367. 
Toil r-bir of India, accou.t of, 126 
‘Tallien. hs chara¢ter by Hol roft, ° 94. 
‘Tapeftr », the celebroted, of | ayéux, account 
of, 338 
Tarary, Ch nefe, its prodigious extent, cli- 
mate &c 166 
Jeltameuts Now and Old, remarks on their 
authenticity. and the objections of tec. 
tres ag inft them g—come. dence of ac- 
counts in them, 11. 3 
Theatres, fehools for the elements of v.c-, 
210. 


Theatrical ‘mpropriety, its frequent occur- 
fence ii the French drama, 171. 

Thelwell. the ora or, hs chara''er, 246. 

‘Tibet. 'ngule fpecies of polygamy praétifed 
in that country, 167. 

Tol ration a€, a fhameful abufe of it pointed 
out, 102 

Tra ilatton why deemed an hono wable em- 
ploym rit byt ec uncients, 343. 

Tianip raion, witout trial, in*® ances of, 
1 rtrivi Lott neces, by order of Buonaperte, 
289. 

Univerfities, En-lith, defence of them 
aganit the argumen's of Gibboo, Smith, 
and Knox, 85, 

-——-——, of Oxford ard Cambridge, 
their amazing profperity in the 13:h cen- 
tury; Soy 

Vall nts travels, their authent city quef- 
tioned by Mr. Barrow, 142 

Venice, cegraded ft.te of its government in 
1746, 1g0--account ofis tall. 195. 

————-, int igues o' the French Di eRory, 
pre: ous to the fall fthat -epublic, 193. 

—~ ee, condi Of ts eovernment towards 
Mrenee, aed return made by Ju naparte, 
187. 

Viilificationy rem rks on that kind. ufed by 
t ca.ci nts, la whic. te woids ar fp 1t 
154. 

Virgud, mew illutrati nol a p fi ge in that 
author, 436. 

Volnev, reai nn f ¢ the affertion of that au- 
thor, that the oncint .gypt ans we € ne} 
groes, 274 

Volunte rs, ¢ cirexcurdons nthe Selb the 
day condemned, 203 

——-——, thei g neral character v ndica- 
ted, 330 

Vallere Mademoifelle de account of, 399. 

Vo lunte.r cavalry tr bable manne: in 
which it will be employ dn mvafion, 

00 

Wall the gret. of China conjeAures ree 
ipetny it andt e¢ opme sof dierent 
authors contrahted, 105 

War, literary, its tury in France, and how 
terminated, 4545 

Was fom nove cil étonson 342. 

War ot 1703 approved Q. by tie Britta 
public, 2,5. 

W sin Atnea, recvarks nthe rcaufes, 48. 

Whyte Dr. | crifices hin el to difcoy.r the 
nature tthe pl gu, 407. 

Wi. , gre t gu piities of which rv ight be 
produced the apeofGood lo ., 148, 

Worms in the legs, « coguiar difeate ta 
whic turd ems ar fubje.c on the Eaft 
Ind.es, 64. 

Zuliani, « Venetian fe ato , | is condu@ and 
ha an.ues on the approach of the French 
towards Venice, 188, 
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